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IN o8 Sf OLLEGE, LONDON.— 
e paces. DEPARTMENT will RE-OPEN 
on THURSDAY, October ew Students must present them- 
on the receding Wednesay, and may enter for the whole 
part of the Course. 

are the subjects embraced in this Course 
of Reisicn. by the Rev. R. W. Jelf, D.D., T*Principal 
fm 2 of the Old Testament, by the Rev. S. 
fessor, and the Rev. A. J. M‘Caul, 


Exegesis of the New Testament by the Re 
pe History, by the her, Come hebeion a 
ogy, by the Rev. 8. Cheetham, M.A., Professor. 
pa eh ony John Hullah, Esq., Professor. 
Public Reading. b y the Rev. A. o 4: D. D’Orsey, M.A., Lecturer. 
e Class d 8 Department, 


0) 
conducted by the Rey. Henry ; Jona, A.K.C., will ens on the 


same day. 
a information apply personally, or by 1 
“ Prospectus,” aw. Cu aunemats, Ten”, ob gga _ 


ING’S COLLEGE, LONDON. 
DEPARTMENT of GENERAL LITERATURE and 
" SCIENCE, 
LECTURES, ada: 
pre Indian Chet Serfee cto tute ane et the Leansed Poe 
fessions, will COMMENC HURSDAY, October 6. New 
Students must present themselves on the preceding Tuesday. 


Divinity—The Rey. the Principal; the Rev. E. H. Plumptre, 


Classical Literature—Professor, Rev. J ohn Lonsdale, M.A. ; Lec- 
turers, Rey. J. J. Heywood, M.A., and C. 8. Townsend, 


Mathematics.— Professor, Rev. T. Hall, Jt A. x 
T. A. Cock, ; Assistant- ieee ue v. Ww. ea" 
English Langage and Literature — Professor, the Rev. J. 8. 


wer, 
| ae pe ert 0. H. Pearson, M.A. 
rofessor, riett 
ek be —— ie ‘and M. Stiévenard, Lecturer. 
For iatermagtion apply personal; » or by lette: 
* Prospectus, ve Cu uMINGHAM, 5 ed ao be pga —_ 


gies COLLEGE, LONDON. 
ORIENTAL SECTION. 


pi the! Second Baa are eapecntly intenped | for Shen who have to 
on xamination r 

will COMMENCE on THURSDAY. — 
Ramet, tudian History and Geography—Professor F. E. Hall, 


Tamil, Telugu, and Hindfist: ni—Prof ssor Th 
Arabic—Professor Reinhold Rost, Ph D seaanalndiaie 
| Law and Indian J ~| John D. Bell. 
Fariish Lav “aa J 
sh Law an a Steph 
Pai Economy—Rev. J. E. T. Rog: ms, MA. Po 


For information appl rsonally, —" 1 
“Prospectus,” to J. ACA Guwsivomay, op by il nem 
ING’ S COLLEGE, LONDON. 
DEPARTMENT of APPLIED "SCIENCES. 
LECTURES COMMENCE OCTOBER 6. N 
present themselves on the preceding Tuesday. hanes 
irinity— The ae the ery ‘he Hall, 
athematics— Professor, t' : ev. T. G. M.A. ; Lecturer, 
eg T. A. Cock, M.A ; deans the Rev. Ww. 


wse, M. A. 
Stora P Philby Profesor Maxwell, M.A.; Lecturer, W. G. 
jams, E 
arts of Construction—Professor Kerr. 
Manufacturing Art and Machinery— Professor Shelley. 
and Surveying and ete =p J. Castle. 
rawing— Professor Bradle “Decturer the oe if ‘J. Edga’ 
Chemis: mogy aod Minerale W. A. Miller, M.D. and C. L. B pxam. 
_ a Professor Tennant, F.G.S. 
A. Timme, Esq. 
. p aw A Dawson, Esq. M.A. 
aes apply personally, or by letter ans outside 
“Prospectu: 7 WT Doncianse: Esq., Secreta: 




















Ko irmscr S COLLEGE, LONDON.— 

SCHOOL will RE-OPEN on TUESDAY, 8 

Pupils can be admitted to— oe 

1 The Division of Classics, Mathematics, and G a 

tture, the studies in which are directed to prepare Pupils for the 

Vaiversities, for the Theological, General Literature, and M vn 

| *s College, and for the learned profession 

t The Division of Modern ae. — Pupils. in- 

~ Bey ag pursuits, for the of A 


NIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON. 
7 The SESSION of the FACULTY of "MEDICINE will 
OPEN on MONDAY, October 3. INTRODUCTORY LECTUR 
by Professor QUAIN, F.RB.S., at : a Subject, “* Medical Raw 
cation. 


LECTURES FOR WINTER TERM. 
joe Ellis. 
Anatomy and Physiology—Professor Sharpey, M.D. F.R.S. 
Cheinistry— Professor illiamsom, F.R. 
comparasire S ea —Proft —— trae M.D. F.R.S. 
5 


F. 
. t-1 Aa Harley, M.D. 
c! 
Surgery Mr. Ibbetson, F.R.C.S.E. 

SCHOLARSHIPS, EXHIBITIONS, AND PRIZES. 
Three Entrance Exhibitions of the respective value of 301., 202. 
and 101. per annum, tenable for two years, will be awarded w 
examination to gentlemen who are about to commence their 
Winter's attendance in a Medical School. The Exa 


Surge! 
Den’ 





BRITISH MUSEUM. 


THE BRITISH MUSEUM will be CLOSED 
on the Ist of SEPTEMBER Prox.» and RE-OPENED on 
the ~— of the same Month. No Visitor can possibly be admitted 
from the Ist to the 7th of September tt 
British Mt mn, Sit A. Panrsst, Principal Librarian. 


T. THOMAS’S HOSPITAL MEDICAL 
SCHOOL.—SESSION 1864 and ’65. 
A GENERAL IFTROD 
by Dr. CLAPTON, gy SATURDAY’ © Sate — 
3 nae Pw., after which the Distribution of Brivee will take 


To enter, or to obtain Prospectuses, the conditions of all the 
Betaes. and further information, a Ad. Mr. Wairviazp, Medical 
— ~ tary, the Manor House, St. Thomas's Hospital, Newington, 











be in C ics, bey end yy yo Natural Phil hy, and 
in either French or German at the option of the Candidate. 
apy ar SCHOLA HIP for the Promotion of 
the Bn GE: araery tenable for three years. 
GRIDGE E HIBITION for general proficiency in Medi- 
cine an 


40l. 
FILL HIBITION for general proficiency olo- 
etLITER EX ON f 1 proficiency in Pathol 
ELLOW ES" snd LISTON’S MEDALS for Clinical 


DR. FE 
Medicine and Clinical 
uses and het lations for Scholarships, Exhibitions, 
and other Prizes, may be obtained at the Office of the College. 
GEORGE HARLEY, M.D., Dean of the Facu 
CHAS. C. ATKINSON, Secretary to the Coun 
August, 1864. 
The Lectures to the Classes of the Faculty of Arts will com- 
mence on Thursday. the 13th of October. 
by Junior School will o; on Tuesday, the 20th of S b 


Ity. 


URISTS derive additional 
when urinted clos, 1 MIN 


rambles 
FOSSILS.—Mr. TENN Geol 
Practical Instruction Seniemen: an 
extensive ¢ Collections, “compris okey many thousand specimens, 
yerecns axe enabled i: jozen or twenty private 
dent mie ee ordinary components of ks, and most of the 
Min and Meta! x used 11 
supply Ek 
Guineas each 


leasure in their 
RALS, ROCKS and 
Strand, London, sires 


n the Arts. Mr. Tennant can also 
at 2, 5, 10, 20 to 100 








XHIBITION of WORKS of CHRISTIAN 
ART at MECHLIN, RELGIUM. a of choice 
Works of Art of the Medieval and R on loan 
from Churches, Corporations, and Private Cc vollections, to open 
anal es 29, and remain on view until S 








+, 


3, Two Francs; after that date, ne a 





Rp gen for pupils between 7 and 11 years of age, sep 
ois older boys. 


Rovat HOSPITAL FOR INCURABLES, 
MELROSE HALL, WEST HILL, PUTNEY HEATH. 
Instituted 1854. 

Treasurer—HENRY HUTH, Esq. 

ONE THOUSAND GUINEAS. 

A Merchant in the Cit inne Ay 3 for this Advertisement) has 

romised to CONTRIBUTE SUM of ONE HUNDRED 

ULNEAS to the FUND for PS EARGEMENT of MELROSE 
HALL, provided Nine other ne will subscribe the same 
amount within the present yea 

The Board earnest comanend this generous offer to the Wealthy 


and Benevolent. 
of Melrose er wien completed, will increase 


A. be rent Hospital to 

e capacity of the Hos 

There are alread 85 Inmates. whe Charit: is a National Insti- 
rts of the United Kingdom. 
the Wealthy throughout the 


tution, receiving Patients from all 
Count claims, therefore, the support o 
ons r 
eo Gases are hopelessly Incurable. The benefit is life-long. 
aan — seeking it who cannot ze be received. In their bene 
the bespeak the aympat y and sup; noe rt of those whom 
Providence has yond the reach og: series such as theirs. 
es will be thankfully received b e Treasurer, Henry 
Huth, ‘Fea. » 10, Moorgate-street ; and at he "Sitice by 
FREDERIC ANDREW, Secretary. 
Office, 10, Poultry. 


RerAt SCHOOL OF MINES. 
Director. 


Sir RODERICK IMPEY MURCHISON, K.C.B. F.R.S., &. 
During the Session, 1864-5, which we. ComMMEECE on the 3rd 
of OCTOBER, the followin ES of LECTURES and 
PRACTICAL — Tons sei be given :— 
1. Ch try—By A W. Hofmann, LL.D. F.R.S., &. 
tall y John Percy, M.A. F.R.S. 
3. Natural History—By T. H. Huxley, F.R.S. 


ineralogy pBr Warnaiie W. A aaa M.A. F.R.S. 




















4. 
ee ant on _By 
7. Apmiied Mechanics By Bob eiby Rebert Wins, M.A. F.RS. 





8. Physics—By T. Tyndal) 
presen in Mechanical onion by the Rev. J. Haythorne 


M.A. 
Eager Fee for Students desirous of becoming Associates is 301. in 
one sum, on entrance, or two annual payments of 20/., exclusive of 


the Laboratories. 

Pupils are received in the Royal College of Chemistry (the Labo- 
ratory of the School), — the direction of Dr, Hofmann, and in 
ratory, under the direction of Dr. 





ind ng in King’s College, for the “Milita Academies, 
rie Civil Barvion, for the Royal Navy, and for the Commercial 


For indeemation apply personally, or by letter marked 
“Prospectus,” to J. W. Cu NNINGHAM, Esq., Secretary. a 


HE ARCHITECTURAL MUSEUM, 
SOUTH KENSINGTON MUSEUM, W. 
The following PRIZES to ART-WORKMEN are now offered :— 
for WOOD CARVING, 201. and 102. 
fr SILVER WORK, 102. and 51. 58. (the latter 
H. Hearner Bice, of Wimpolostens) or 
lt TRANSPARENT ENAMELS, 101. - 
SloLocicaL Society and Mr. Beresrorp oad ae 
tr OPAQUE ENAMELS, 101. (given by Mr. Rusxry). 
— Prizes will be added at the discretion of the Council. 
iculars may be had by inclosing a directed and stz 
Yarelope to the Hons Sec., ng 13, Stratford-place, London, epinped 
A. J. BERESFORD por. President, 
GEV. re ILBERT SCOTT, Treas: 
JOSEPH CLARKE, Hon. “ipa 





Tickets to separate ‘Course of Lectures are issued at 31. and 42. 


Officers in the — Service, Her Majesty’s Consuls, acti 
= ing Agents and Managers, may obtain Tickets at redu 


Certificated Schoolmasters, Pupil-Teachers, and others en; 
in Education, are also admitted to the Lectures at reduced fees. 

His Royal Highness the Prince of Wales has granted ‘Ts 
Scholarships, and several others have also been established. 

For a ‘ce and — a apply at at the Museum of 
Practical Geo: Jermyn-street, Lo 


TRENHAM REEKS, Registra 


OYAL GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY. — 
The Thirty-Third Volume of the JOURNAL of the 
ROYAL GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIE' the publication of 
which has been delayed for the purpose of inserting Captain 
Fellows improved Map, will be ready for issue on the 29th inst. 
lows are reminded that the Journal 3 not sent out, but must 

be applied for at the Office of the Society. 


NEWSPAPER PROPRIETORS. — As 
EDITOR or MANAGER, a tl 
and approved ability, fully conversam’ cn ty tt a aotaie = 
will shortly = open sk enter 
Mitchell * 











somant Bi 





4 
mbers 
and News aoe Red ‘Lion-cou .— Address Z. Y., care of C. 
Co., 12 an m-court, E.C. 


ANTED, the EDITORSHIP and MAN- 

AGEMENT of a WEEKLY or BI-WEEKLY NEWS- 

PAPER by a practical Journalist, who would, if it could be so 

ome proprietor. No objection to join a Printer 

in starting a new Journal.—A. Z., care of Mr. Clarke, Advertising 
Agent, 4, Corbet-court, Gracechureh- street, London, E.C. 


PUBLISHERS.—The PRINTING of a 
WEEKLY PERIODICAL, or of first-class BOOK-WORK, 
required, with enon | founts of New Type and Machine Power. 
Accuracy and g ee uabend at vey moderate 
Brown, Goutp & Co. 23, Lisle-street, Soho, W. 


ies SCHOOL OF ART in connexion with 
the Srtenee ond Art ent. South Ken ington, 
October next, for the above, a CERTIFI- 


TED, 
CATED ART-M MASTER of of energy and ability.—Address Gro. H. 
Lovett, Hon. Secretary. 


OTICE.—The Trade is respectfully informed 


that 
SCHNORR’S BIBLE PRINTS, 
a Series of Swenty-tone! -four beautifully tinted Engravin 2 
of the Old and ‘estaments, with e: “The price 
are now published by the os ) for por, the seh a me 
remains the same as when issu y Mr. ering. 
RIDGE, 9, Paternoster-row, a" 


HOME PARK HOUSE SCHOOL, adjoining 
the Station, King’s Langley, Herts. 
J.T. V. HARDY, B.A., Principal. 


The SCHOOL will RE-OPEN on TUESDAY, September 
a ener of Boarders is limited to Twelve. A Prospectus 
wi sen 


ERMAN and FRENCH LANGUAGES.— 

YOUNG GENTLEMEN of any age will find BOARD 

and LODGING, Surveillance, and Instruction in Pensionnat de 
Famille of H. Cuétarp, Professor, at Weimar, Saxony. 








terms.— 




















ve) FEDUCATION. —In a Select and Old-Estab- 
there area few VACANCIES. The ensuing 

Term will Sieg oot ies m Se} ber 8. 

oe a a of the Principals. 


The Course of Instruc- 








Rovat INSTITUTION OF GREAT 
BRITAIN, Albemarle-street. 


The next ACTONIAN hey or PRIZES, will be awarded in 
the year 1865 to an_Essa: ssays, illustrative of the Wisdom 
and Beneficence of the Kimight 7s manifested in any of the 
Phenomena of Radiation. The Prize Fund will be Two 
Guineas, and may be awarded as a single Prize, or in sums not 
less c—. One Hundred one — or withheld altogether, as 

the in _ d. hould think proper. 

Com rs for the Prize are red uested to send their Essays to 
the Royal attlon, on or before 10 o’clock p.m., Dec. 31, ses 








TOTATA ate 
ENSINGTUN COLLEGIATE SCHOOL, 
i 39, Kensington-square, W.—Head-Master, FREDERIC 
ise. Esq., late Principal ——— —_ School ; assisted by 
Fea Williams, Esq. B.A., Oxon; W. Hughes, Esq. F.R.G.S., 
rw of Geog., King’s Celene. London; Mons. E. Sapolin, 
Paris ; and others.—For Tuition—in the Classical Division, 
Suineas per term; in the English Division, 3 guineas; in the 
tory, 2 guineas.—Prospect uses on application. 


my Tw the adjudication *will be made 
by the Managers in April, 1 
January, 1864. BENCE JONES, Hon. Sec. R.I. 


ARE of CHAMBERS, OUTICES, or any 
place of Trust, required by a person of yep eee who 





men ane one uh wv Es Big dt 
ite attend for the Accom P 
address Mrs. and Miss CasseLt, Cedars, Clapham. 


UX IVERSITY OF LONDON MATRICU- 
dge Local Examin- 








hl pre’ 
si ree for Woo 
Krrxvs, Hackney, N.E. = 





NUSUAL ADVANTAGES arg xitasts tea 


who, / ; 
aria 
i 
4 
- 


FEW SONS of GENTLEMEN, by a Canta, 
having had ten years’ experience ak Tuition, 
own y at home as an Enginee 
panions for for him. Combini: Dractice witht Heory 





has been accustomed to service both as Coo! 





Can wait upon a Single Gentleman, and has tb, references. 
—Hanrritzr B., 2, Northumberland-street, Marylebone, W. 





waohes fathess” 
erbyshire. 


wer, drivin; 


‘arnah Hall, 


has ee 
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ft ODDESDON GRAMMAR SCHOOL, 

HERTS, established on the largest scale of efficiency, will 

be found complete in every department. -UPILS are PRE- 

PARED for the ARMY, NAVY, CIVIL. SPRVICE, and all 

other Examinations. Since Christmas, 1861, forty-eight have 

assed—several with honours.—Terms, 30 and 40 guineas.— Messrs. 
ASELWoop & Lupton, Principals. 


GRADUATE (M.A.) of the University of 
Cambridge, the Rector of a small parish near Lowestoft, 
desires to RECEIVE into his house a YOUTH, for the purpose of 
preparing him for the Sixth Form of a Public School, or the Uni- 
} pp Terms 2001. per annum.—Address to B: KESTEVEN, 
ER. .» Manor- road, Upper Holloway, ‘London, N. 


+ r 
== AVELLING TUTOR or COMPAN ION. 
—A Gentleman, who intends to visit Italy during the 
ensuing Autumn and Winter, for literary purposes, would be 
happy to take charge of a Youth for whom such a trip, c ymbined 
with the pena of Roman and Pompeian antiquities, &c., might 
esirable. The advertiser is accustomed to Continental tra- 
yelling, and can furnish the most satisfactory recommendations. 
—Address T. H. D., London Library, 12, St. James’ s-square, 8. W. 


0 CLERGYMEN .—TWO VACANCIES 
occur for the DAU GHTERS of Clergymen and Gentlemen 

in an old-established Finishing School of high standing, con- 
ducted by a Lady of experience, assisted by English and Foreign 
Governesses and eminent Masters. The residence is spacious, five 
miles from town, and unexceptionable for salubrity and beauty. 
To the above advantages are combined a happy home, regulated 
on Christian principles, a well-considered plan of tuition, a 
thorough and liberal education of a high order.—For Prospectuses 
address S. S., Mrs. Clarke’s, Stationer, High- street,  Sydenhs om. 


IRST-CLASS EDUCATION. — BERLIN, 
HAUSVOIGTEI PLATZ 2.—Dr. and Mrs. NESSLER, in 


returning thanks for the very liberal patronage hitherto receiv ‘ed, 
RENTS desirous of giving their DAUGHTE RS 





a thorough Continental Education, founded on truly Christian 
“ggg combined with parental care and affection, that a ») 
NESSLER, who is an English lady, will, asv usual, be in 
LONDON in SEPT EMBER, to receive new Pupils and escort 
them to Berlin. Dr. and Mrs. Nessler will be happy, up to the 
above-mentioned time, to enter into correspondence with Parents 
as to Terms, References, &c.—Address to the Establishment. 
[EP MARE- -HILL GRAMMAR SCHOOL, 
near LONDON. 
Principal—C. P. MASON, B.A., Fellow of University 
College, London. . 

At the above-named School, Boys of all Ages, from Seven to 
Eighteen, receive a careful and thorough EDUCATION, regu- 
lated so as to prepare them either for the liberal Professions or 
for Commercial Pursuits. The utmost attention is paid to the 
domestic comforts of the Boys. The house is very large, and is 
surrounded by above seven acres of land, the greater part of which 
is occupied by the play-grounds and cricket-field. The youngest 
Pupils form a separate preparatory department. SCHOOL will 
RE-OPEN on TUESDAY, 13th September. The Principal will 
be at Home by Sept. 6. — Prospectuses may be obtained on appli- 
cation at the School, or of Messrs. Re_re, Brothers, 150, Alders- 
gate-street, London 

VHE GOVERNESSES’ INSTITUTION, 34, 

SOHO-SQUARE.—MRS. WAGHORN, who has resided 
many years Abroad, respectfully invites the attention of the 
Nobility Gentry, and Principals of Schools, = her REGISTER 
of ENGLISH and FOREIGN GOVERNESSES, TEACHERS, 
COMPANIONS, TUTORS and PROF SSSORS. School Pro- 
—— transferred, and Pupils introduced in England, France and 

Germany. _No charge to Principals. 





ORD PALMERSTON —‘* Not ; only the latest 
Photograph of the noble Premier, but the best.” 
Morning Post. 
** Certainly the best portrait that has appeared.”—Observer. 
Also, quite new, a Carte-de-Visite of HOLMAN HUNT. 
Either of these Portraits post free for twelve stamps. 
STEREOSCOPIC COMPANY, 110, ee STREET, 
and 54, ¢ HE Apsil 


HE LARGEST BURN TING. GL ASS in the 
WORLD, constructed by Messrs. LEPANTE, of Paris, 
capable of fusing lime, plumbago and platinum, is offered FOR 
SALE, price 1001. May be seen at Necrert: & ZAmpra’s, Crystal 
Palace, Sydenham.—Communications to be addressed Messrs, 
Necretri & ZAMBRA, 122, Regent- street, W. 





VISITORS TO BIRMINGHAM. 
UFFIELD’S DINING-ROOMS, conducted 


upon the same principle as the best London Establishments. 
Bill of Fare, everything in season, changed daily. Special Rooms 
for Ladies. French Light and other Wines, at new Tariff Rates, 
Spirits, &c. 
#y% W ithin Three Minutes’ Walk of Railway Stations. 
Union-passage, Bir mingham. 


YDROPATHIC SANATORIU M. —suU D- 
BROOK PARK, Richmond Hill, peng. Tape, Dr. 
EDWARD LANE, M.A. M.D. Edin. Un 


For the treatment of Chronic diseases, i by the com- 
bined natural agents—air, exercise, water, and diet. The Turkish 
Baths, , on the Premises, , under Dr. ‘Lane’ 's medical direction. 

t AND 6 PER CENT. 


LIMITED. 





DEBENTURES AT 5, 
EYLON COM PANY, 


Subscribed Capital, 356,000. 
Directors. 

LAWFORD ACLAND, Esq., Chairman, 
shen General Henry Pelham| Duncan James Kay, Esq. 
Stephen P. Kennard, Esq. 
Hh ae eases Gordon, Esq. Patrick F. Robertson, Est. 

George Ireland, Esq. Robert ea, Esq. 

Manager—C. J. BRAINE, Es« 

The Directors are prepared to ISSUE DE BENTU RES for One, 
Three, and Five Years, at 5, 55, and 6 per Cent. respectively. 

They are also prepared to invest Money on Mortgage in Ceylon 
and Mauritius, either with or without the Guarantee of the Com- 
pany, as may be arranged. 

Applications for particulars to be made at ~ Office of the 
Company, No. 12, Leadenhall-street, London, a 


By order, 
JOHN ANDERSON, Secretary. 
OOKBINDING— in the Monastic, GRoLIER, 
MAIOLI ond ILLUMINATED styles—in the most superior 
manner, by English and Foreign workmen. 
JOSEPH ZAEHNSDORF, 
a TO THE KING OF HANOVER, 
lish and Foreign Bookbinder, 
30, suupensarannt, COVENT- GARDEN, w.c, 








THE ATHENAUM 
GT. MARY'S HOSPITAL MEDICAL 
SCHOOL. 


The WINTER oni 1864-65, will COMMENCE on 
SATURDAY, Oct. lst; at 8 oak P.M., With an In 
Address by Mr. TOYNBEE, F.} yeobannes 
At this Hospital the Mediont® Appointments , including five 
House-Surgeoncies, the annual value of which exceeds as many 
— arships of 50l. each, are open to the Pupils without additional 
ee. 

Physicians—Dr. Alderson, F.R.S.; Dr. Chambers; Dr. Sibson. 
F.R.S.; Dr. Handfield Jones, F. R.S.; Dr. Sieveking ; and 
Dr. Markham. 

Surgeons— Mr. Lane, Mr. Ure, Mr. Spencer Smith, Mr. Walton, 
and Mr. James Lan 

Assistant- Durqeen = Mi: Gascoyen. 
Physician-Accoucheur—Dr. Tyler Smith. 

‘Assistant Physician-Accoucheur—Dr. Graily Hewitt. 
Ophthalmic Surgeon—Mr. Ernest a 

Aural Surgeon— Mr. Toynbee, F.R.S. 
Surgeon-Dentist—Mr. Sercombe. 


LECTURERS. 

Clinical Medicine—Dr. Alderson. Dr. Chambers, Dr. Sibson. 

Clinical Surgery--Mr. Lane, Mr. Ure, Mr. Spencer Smith. 

Medicine—Dr. Chambers and Dr. Handfield Jones, F.R.S. 

Surgery—Mr. Lane and Mr. Spencer Smith. 

Physiology and Histological Anatomy—Dr. Broadbent and 

Dr. Lawson. 

Anatomy—Mr. Gascoyen. 

Operations on the Dead Body—Mr. ame Lane. 

Dissections—Mr. Norton and Mr. Tayl 

Chemistry and Practical C hemistry Dr. “Matthiessen, F.R.S. 

Midwifery—Dr. Tyler Smith and Dr. Graily Hewitt. 

Materia Medica—Dr. Sieveking. 

Botany—Dr. Christopher Dresser, F.L.S. 

Medical Jurisprudence— Dr. Randall. 

Ophthalmic Surgery—Mr. Ernest Hart. 

Aural Surgery— Mr. Toynbee, F.R.S. 

Dental Surgery—Mr. Sercombe. 

Comparative Anatomy—Mr. St. George Mivart, ¥. LS. F.Z.8. 

Natural Philosophy—Mr. Balmanno Squire, M. 

The fee for the Hospital Practice and Lectures aiiaeeds by the 
Royal Colleges of Physicians and Surgeons, and the Society of 
Apothecaries, is 891. 53., payable by instalments. 

For Prospectus, Entry, and full information as to Prizes, &c., 
apply _. Seas ERNEST HAR T, Dean of the School. — 
IN ATION TIONAL A ASSOCIATION FOR THE 

PROMOTION OF SOCIAL SCIENCE. 


The EIGHTH ANNUAL MEETING will be held in YORK 
from THURSDAY, the 22nd, to THURSDAY, the 29th of 
September, 1864. 

President. 


The Right Hon. LORD BROUGHAM. 
Vice-Presidents. 
The Lord Mayor of York. 
His Grace the Archbishop of York. 
The Right Hon. the Earl of Carlisle, K.G. 
The Right Hon. the Earl of Zetland, K.T. 
The Right Hon. Lord Houghton. 
The Hon. and Very Rev. the Dean of York. 
General Secretary. 
George W. Hastings, Esq., . 
3, Waterloo-place, Pall Mall, Lense, S.W. 

The Association is established to aid the development of Social 
Science, to spread a knowledge of the Principles of Jurispru- 
dence, and to guide the public mind to the best practical means 
of promoting the advancement of Education, the Prevention and 
Repression of Crime, the Reformation of Criminals, the adoption 
of Sanitary Regulations, and the diffusion of sound principles on 
all questions of Political and Sucial Economy. 


FIRST DEPARTMENT. 
JURISPRUDENCE AND THE AMENDMENT OF 
HE LAW. 


President—The Right Hon. Sir James P. Witpe, 
Judge of Her Majesty’s Court of Probate. 

In this Department are discussed the Seience of Jurisprudence 
and the endment of the Law; including the Principles of 
Law and L lation, Comparative Jurisprudence, International 
Law, Municipal Civil Law, and Criminal Law, together with 
the Tre: itment of Criminals. 

A section of this Department will deal with the Reformatory 
sy: as m. 

A section of this Department will deal with the question of 
General Average, and discuss the Draft of a Bill submitted by the 
International General Average Committee. 


SECOND DEPARTMEN T. 
EDUCATION. 
President—His Grace the ArcunisHop oF York. 


This Department deals with the various questions relating to 
Education, whether of the upper, middle, or lower classes of 


Society. 
THIRD DEPARTMENT. 
HEALTH. 
President—Sir Cuartes Hastines, M.D. D.C.L. 
This Department considers the various questions relating to the 


Public Health. 2 
FOURTH DEPARTMENT. 
ECONOMY AND TRADE, 

In this Department are considered the various questions relat- 
ing to Economics, Social, Political, and Commercial. e Depart- 
ment also collects information relating to production, adn sn 
ture, and trade. 

A section of this Department will deal with Agricultural ques. 
— such as “ Statute Hirings,” “ Sale and Transport of Cattle,” 


SUBSCRIPTIONS AND MEMBERSHIP. 

Any person becomes a Member of the Associs ition by subscrib- 
ing One Guinea Annually, or Ten Guineas as a life payment, and 
receives a copy of the Transactions.’ Any person who pays 10s. 
to the funds of the Association is an Associate for the Annual 
Meeting for which such payment is made, but is not entitled to 
the ‘ Transactions.’ Ladies may join the Association as Members, 
as above, or they may obtain, on payment of Ten Shillings, a 
Ticket of Admission to the Meetings and Soirées 

The names of Members and Associates will be received, and 
Tickets issued, by S. W. Norru, 31, Castlegate, York, one of the 
Local Secretaries. On and after Tuesday, September 20, Members 
and persons desirous of becoming Members or Associates, or of 
obtaining Ladies’ Tickets, are requested to apply at the Reception 

ooms, Guildhall. Tickets will also be forwarded by return of 
Post + receipt of cheque or Post-office order, made payable to 

Samuel William North. Early application for Tickets is earnestly 
requested. 

Arrangements have been made with all the principal wayeend 
Companies in Great Britain for Passengers to York on this occa- 
sion travelling both ways for One Fare, on the sa oanattion of a 
Voucher, which may be obtained f from the Local Secretaries. 

THOMAS MYERS, General 
Ww HARE AM PROCTER, t Local 
8S, W. NORTH, Secretaries. 

York, August, 1964, 





Qosans UNIVERSITY IN IRELAND, 
QUEEN’S COLLEGE, GALWAY. 


SESSION 1864-5. 


On TUESDAY, the 25th of October next, an EXAMINATION 

wallibe TAWes nl MEDICINE, & Pia in the Faculties of 
S, L anc IC and in the departmen: 
earn pa t of CIV], 

The Examing ane for Scholarships will commence on MOy, 
DAY, the 24th of October. The Council have the power of con. 
ferring Eight Senior Scholarships of the value of 40. each, viz, — 
Seven in the Faculty of Arts, and one in the Faculty of Law, and 
Forty-six Junior Scholarships, viz. :—Fifteen in Literature’ ang 
Fifteen in Science of the value of 24l.each. Three eo of the 
value of 201. each. Eight in Medicine, of the value of 252. each: 
and Five in Engineering of the value of 251. each . 

The Council is also empowered to award at the same Exam 
tion, in addition to the Scholarships, several PRIZES S varying 
value from 101. to 18l., and wpe wa oe the aggregate to 1801, 

The Scholarshi Examination will be preceded by the Examing. 
tion for the ** Peel Exhibitions.” 

Special Classes will be formed at the commencement of the 
Session for the preparation of Candidates for the India Ciyg 
Service Examination. 

A Prospectus, containing full information as to the subjects of 
examination, and courses of instruction, may be obtained op 
application to the Registrar. 

By order of — President, 
WILLIAM LUPTON, M.A. Registrar; 

Galway, 10th August, nee 


Brewin YGHAM TRIENNIAL 
MUSICAL FESTIVAL, 


In AID of the FUNDS of the GENERAL HOSPITAL, 


On Tuesday, W oteenion, Thursday, and Friday, the 6th, 7th, s&h 
d 9th of September, 1864. 


President—The on Hon. the EARL OF LICHFIELD, 


Principal Vocalists.—Mademoiselle Titiens, Madame Ruder. 
dorff, Madame Lemmens-Sherrington, and Mademoiselle Adeling 
Patti Madame Sainton- Dolby an Miss Palmer, Mr. Sims Reeves, 
cia Ww. H. Cummings and Signor Mario, Mr. Santley and Mr, 

eiss. 

Solo Pianoforte—Madame Arabella Goddard ; Solo Violin—M, 
Sainton ; Organist—Mr. Stimpson. 


Conductor—MR. COSTA. 


OUTLINE OF THE PERFORMANCES. 

Tuesday Morning.—St. Paul, Mendelssohn. 

Wednesday Morning. —Naaman (an Oratorio), Costa. Composed 
expressly for the occasion. 

Pecaeetiiar Morning.—Messiah, Handel. 

Friday Morning.— Mount of Olives, Beethoven ; Service in @, 
Mozart ; Solomon, Handel. 

Tuesda Ly mes —A Miscellaneous Concert, comprising Can- 
tata (The Bride of Dunkerron), Henry Smart ; Overture (La Gazza 
Ladra), Rossini; P.-F. Concerto in G Minor, Mendelssohn ; Selec 
tions from Operas, &c. 

Wednesday Ev aaing —B Grand Concert, comprising a Hrwad 
Praise (Lobgesang), Mendelssohn ; Overture (Euryanthe), Weber; 
Duett, Pianoforte and Violin ; Classical Vocal Selections, &. 

Thursday Evening.—A Miscellaneous Concert, comprising Can- 
tata (Kenilworth), A. 8. Sullivan (composed expressly for the occa 
sion); Grand Concerto, Piz ~—w ~ dy Overture (William Tell), Ros 
sini; Selections from Operas, & 

Friday Evening.—Elijah, Wendelsohn. 

Detailed Programmes of the Performances, with prices of 
tickets, arrangements for the ballot and allotment of places, _ 
ter of lodgings, special railway arrangements, &c., will be 
warded by post on application to Mr. Henry Howell, Secretary to 
the Committee, 29, Waterloo-street, Birmingham. 


MUPzE’s SELECT LIBRARY. 
(LIMITED.) 

Fresh Copies of all the leading J Books of the season continue to 

be added to MUDIE’S LIBRARY as the demand increases, and 

an ample supply is taken - all the best New Works as they 


a 
The. Mhe Collection of modern Standard ‘Works, to which all Sub- 
scribers have ready access, and which is now by many tho 
volumes the largest in the World, will be still farther augmented 
from time to time by the addition of copies of the New Editions 
of those Works of the best Authors which ure still in demand. 
Class A. Subscription (for the Newest Books), 
ONE GUINEA PER ANNUM and UPWARDS, according to the 
Number of Volumes required. 
Class B. Subscription—HALF-A-GUINEA PER ANNUM. 


New Oxford-street, London, 
August 26, 1864. 


MUPIE’s SELECT LIBRARY. 
(LIMITED.) 
Boxes and Parcels of the Best and Newest Books are forwarded 
daily from MU DIE’S LIBRARY to every part of the Country. 
Two or three Friends, in any Neighbourhood, may unite in one 
Subscription, and obtain a constant succession of the principal 
a 4 md Season, on moderate terms, and with the least 
e delay 








For Prospectuses apply to 
CHARLES EDWARD MUDIE, New Oxford-street, London. 


MUPIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 
s\ (LIMITED.) 


Purchasers of Books for pani or Private Libraries, Merchants, 
Shipping Agents, intending Em nts, and others, are re mpoottaty 
invited to apply 7 the SEPT MBER LIST of WORKS with 
drawn from MU DIE’S LIBRARY for Sale. a 

This List will pot ain the names of more than One Thoussm 
Works of the Past and Present Seasons, at the lowest cure 
prices. 

CHARLES EDWARD MUDTE, New Oxford-street, London. 

City Office—4, KING-STREET, Cheapside. 


bye BOOKS selected from MILLERS 

\ATALOGUE of Old, Curious and Interesting | BOOKS.— 
Buffon’s Natural History in German, consisting of imale 
Birds, Butterflies and Insects, 70 vols. 8vo. calf, illustrated wi 
upwards of 5,000 elegantly-coloured plates, 31. 38. 

Anti-Jacobin Review, 1799 to 1812, 35 yols. 8vo. half calf neste 
caricature plate by Gillray, 2U. 10s., the Right Hon. Spencer 
cival’s copy—The London’ Magazine, by Hazlitt, De Quincey, 
Lamb, Hood, Talfourd and others, 17 vols. half cal if neat, See. 

2. 5s.—-Biographia Britannica, 7 vols. folio, 2. 108., Lord at 
lay’s copy—Spenser’s Poetical Works, by Aikin, é vols. Sees rm 
extra, large paper, 8s.—Beaumont and Fletcher, 10 hy Fn 
calf neat, 54 fine mt bg ot 68., 1778—Aikin and Enfield’s 

hical Dictionary, 10 vols. calf neat, 11. 58.,1815. Catalogues 

or one postage-stamp.—JoHN MILLER, "Bookseller, 16, 
street, Leicester-square (one door from St. Martin’s- -court). 
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HE ATHENAZUM for GERMANY and 
EASTERN EUROPE.—Mr. LUDWIG DENICKE, of 
Leipzig, begs to announce that he has made arrangements for a 
weekly supply of THE ATHENEUM JOURNAL. The sub- 
scription will be 14 thaler for three months; 3 thalers for six 
months; and 6 for twelve. Issued at Leipzig on Thursday. 
Orders to be sent direct to Lupwie Denice, Leipzig, Germany. 
*,* German Advertisements for the Aruexzum Journal also 
received by Lupwie Denice, as above. 


examen 
OTICE TO ADVERTISERS.— 
ADVERTISEMENTS INSERTED in all the LONDON, 
COUNTRY, and COLONIAL NEWSPAPERS and PERIODI- 
CALS, by ADAMS & FRANCIS, 59, Fleet-street, E.C. 


mm AT ES LEWTAS, 
ENGLISH BOOKSELLER, 
26, RUA NOVA DO CARMO, LISBON. 
MAPS, GUIDE BOOKS, NOVELS, SCHOOL BOOKS. 
Current Literature always on hand. 


O BOOK-BUYERS.—HeEarn’s CataLocue 
of recent additions to his very extensive Stock of Standard 
Works in English History, Biography, the Drama, Theology, 
Classics, and General Literature. Send stamp for postage.—497, 
New Oxford-street, London. 


ECURE, Gratis and Postage Free, S. & T. 

J GILBERT'S CLEARANCE SALE CATALOGUES, con- 
taining Books published from 1s. up to 501., now reduced in price 
from 6d. up to 61. 153.; also their 25 percent. Catalogue, comprising 
the Surplus Stock of Popular Modern Books. sent carriage or 
post free to any part of the United Kingdom. Every book war- 
ranted new and perfect in every respect, and precisely the same as 
when issued by the Publisher, and as if the full price were paid.— 
London, 4, Copthall-buildings, back of the Bank of England, E.C. 














HEAP BOOKS AT BULL’S LIBRARY.— 
Surplus Copies of Froude’s History of England—Bishop 
Blomfield’ Life—Speke’s Source of the Nile—Dean Stanley's 
Sermons in the East—and many other Books, are Now on Sale, 
at greatly-reduced Prices, at the New and Spacious Premises now 
occupied by Buxx’s Liprary, 52, Wigmore-street, Cavendish- 
square, London, W. Catalogues gratis. 





TO TOURISTS. 
ICKERS & SON supply the latest Editions 
of British and Continental Guides, Hand-Books, and Con- 
versation Kooks, published by Murray, Baedeker, Black, Brad- 


shaw, Stanford, &c., at the usual reduction from the published 
prices. 


Bickers & Son, 1, Leicester-square, W.C. 





ICKERS & SON supply every description of 
_ STATIONERY requisite for the Traveller, including 
Courier Bags, Tourists’ Cases, Travelling Bags fitted complete, 
Dressing-cases in solid leather, Drinking Flasks, Sandwich Boxes, 
Pic-nic Cases. Foreign Paper, Envelopes, and other essentials, at 
% per cent. under the ordinary West-end prices. 
Bickers & Son, 54, Leicester-square, W.C. 





Sales by Auction 
OUTHGATE & BARRETT, Auctioneers of 


_ Literary Property, 22, Fleet-street, London, in returning 
their grateful thanks for the liberal support awarded during the 
season just concluded, beg respectfully to call the attention of 
‘their Friends and the Public to the Great Advantages offered at 
their Rooms for the Realization of Books and Works connected 
with the Fine Arts. 

Situate in the principal thoroughfare, in the very centre of 
London, with a connexion of the most extensive character, the re- 
sult of Forty Years’ successful business, they feel that in soliciting 
4 ts the high standing of their house will be a sufficient 
guarantee that property committed to their charge will meet with 
the utmost care and attention,and be disposed of at an advantage 
unattainable through other channels. 

Immediate settlement will take place at the conclusion of a 
Sale, and, should Southgate & Barrett be unable, through press of 
business, to realize as early as could be wished, they will make an 


advance commensurate with the value of the property. 

M R. J. C. STEVENS will SELL by AUC- 
F TION, at his Great Rooms, 38, King-street, Covent-garden, 
on FRIDAY, September 2, at half-past 12 precisely, a COLLEC- 
TION of FOSSLLS, several of them rare, from various localities. 
the property of JOHN TOWRY BURGON, and other Natura! 
History, also a first-class improved Binocular Microscope, by 
Smith & Beck, various sized Passepartouts, and a variety of Mis- 
¢ellaneous Items. 

On view the day prior and morning of Sale, and Catalogues had. 








Natural History and other Scientific Property. 





Valuable Library, in fine condition. 


=] ~ 

MESSRS. PUTTICK & SIMPSON, Auc- 
A tioneers of Literary Property, will SELL by AUCTION, at 
their House, 47, Leicester-square, W.C. (west side), on THURS- 
DAY, September 1, and two following days, a VALUABLE 
LIBRARY, in fine condition, comprising numerous Important 
Works, and including Ormerod’s Cheshire, 3 vols.—Leigh’s Lan- 
‘ashire, large paper—Pennant’s London, copiously illustrated, 
ng 7 large vols.—Montfaucon, L’Antiquité Expliquée, 
Supplément—Monumens de la Monarchie Francoise, together 
dvols. large paper—Poli Synopsis, 5 vols.—Britton’s Architec- 
tural Antiquities, 4 vols.—Ottley’s History of Engraving, 2 vols.— 
Johnson’s Dictionary, by Todd, 3 vols.—Galerie du Musée Napo- 
léon, 10 vols. moroceo—Dibdin’s Tour, 3 vols. morocco extra— 
Dibdin Northern Tour, 2 vols. morocco—Bridgewater Treatises, 
A ison’s Europe, 10 vols.—Lardner’s Cyclopedia, 112 
ish Essayists, 45 vols.—various Portrait and Picture 
é -Annuals and other Books of Prints—Scrap Books con- 
ppning Bereeings ised Rae ge as the Gentleman’s 

agazine, Annua egister, th uarter adi 
Monthly Reviews, &c. 5 ‘ , a a a 
Catalogues on receipt of two stamps. 








NEW WORK BY MR. CHARLES DICKENS. 
In Monthly Parts, uniform with the Original Editions of 
* Pickwick,’ * David Copperfield,’ &e. 

On August 3ist will be published, Part V. price 1s. of 
QUR MUTUAL FRIEND. 
By CHARLES DICKENS. 

To be completed in Twenty Monthly Parts. 
With Illustrations by Marcus Stone. 


o=™ HILL 
With Illustrations. 


Contents. 
MARGARET DENZIL’S HISTORY. 
Husband. With an Illustration. 
Chapter 31. Rout. 
>» 32. Illumination. 
+, 83. Sister Agnes. 
DEATH and LOVE. 


The ETHICS of FRIENDSHIP. 
The LOVERS of BALLYVOOKAN. 
PARTRIDGE SHOOTING. 
GERMAN PROFESSORS. 


Illustration. 
Chapter 4. Mr. Gibson’s Neighbours. 
” 5. Calf-Love. 
» 6. A Visit to the Hamleys. 


On Monday, the 29th inst., One Shilling (No. 57), THE 


MAGAZINE for SEPTEMBER. 


The FRENCH at the ALMA—TODLEBEN. 


Part II. 


WIVES and DAUGHTERS. An Every-day Story. With an 


Smith, Elder & Co. 65, Cornhill. 


Annotated by Her 





BENTLEY'S MISC 


(Concluding Chapters.) 


III. A WINTER IN WASHINGTON. 
CORRESPONDENT. 
IV. FORTY YEARS AGO. 
V. MEMOIRS OF A DIPLOMATIST. 
VI. SEVEN YEARS OF THE OPERA. 
VII. A BALL AT THE BARRIER. 


IX. THE CORSAIR’sS BRIDE. 
KINGSTON, Esq. Part IT. 





QoL BURN’S 
MAGAZINE. 


I. WOODBURY. 
Il. 


By Mrs. BUSHBY. 


NICHOLAS MICHELL. 
II. 
ry. 


Vil. 
OF CAWNPORE. Part III. 
VIII. THE QUEST. Chaps. XV. to XVIT. 
IX. PRUSSIA—HER ANTECEDENTS. 
DING, 
X. LA SAN FELICE. 
XI. ANDREW HOFER. Part I. 


AT ACMILLAN’S 
MA 


Contents. 


IIl. OVER the HILL-SIDE. 
Families. 
tin Elliot,’ ‘ Ravenshoe,’ <c. 

Chapter 46. The End of a Chapter. 


” 


V. OUR GARDEN WALL. 
VI. GIRLS’ SCHOOLS. 
of the Gymnasium, Oxford. 


VIII. A SON of the SOIL. Part X. 


The SEPTEMBER NUMBER contains 
JOHN LAW. 
By WILLIAM HARRISON AINSWORTH. 


Il. THE SUMMER TOUR OF SIGNOR TOMKINS. By 
DUDLEY COSTELLO. Chaps. VI. and VII. 


VIIL. SIDE-WIND SALLIES OF SPLEEN. 
SHAKSPEARE. By FRANCIS JACOX. 
By WILLIAM H. G. 


X. THE FOREST OF FONTAINEBLE. 
London: Chapman & Hall, 193, Piccadilly. 


NEW MONTHLY 





Edited by W. HARRISON AINSWORTH, Esa. 


Contents for SEPTEMBER, No. 
Part I. 
A MORNING SCENE ON RAMSGATE SANDS. 


CORRESPONDENCE OF MARIE-ANTOINETTE. 
BRUTISH AFFINITIES OF THE HUMAN FACE 


DIVINE. RECREATIONS IN COMPARATIVE 
PHYSIOGNOMY. By FRANCIS JACOX. 

V. STRATHMORE, By the Author 
DE VIGNE.’ Part XV. 

VI. 


COTTON POSSIBILITIES. By ALEXANDER AN- 
DREWS. 


THE YOUNG OFFICER IN INDIA. A TRUE STORY 


Chapman & Hall, 193, Piccadilly. 


MAGAZINE, 
No. LIX., for SEPTEMBER, 1864, price One Shilling. 


I. ON the LANGUAGE and POETRY of SCHLESWIG- 
HOLSTEIN. By Professor MAX MLLER. 


II. DEAD MEN WHOM I HAVE KNOWN; or, Recollec- 
tions of Three Cities. By the EDITOR. 
Dr. Chalmers.—Part II. His Middle Life. 


IV. The HILLYARS and the BURTONS: a Story of Two 
By HENRY KINGSLEY, Author of ‘ Aus- 


47. The Letter which was not from Mrs. Nalder. 
+, 48. Sir George Hillyar starts on his Adventure. 
49. James Burton’s Story: the Forge is lit up once 


By ARCHIBALD MACLAREN, 
VII. AT the DOOR. A Dorsetshire Poem. By WILLIAM 
BARNES. 


Vol. IX. handsomely bound in cloth, price 7s. 6d. 
Macmillan & Co. London and Cambridge. 
Sold by all Booksellers, News-agents, and at all Railway Stations. 


ELLANY. 


By “OUR OWN” 


A CUE FROM 


AU. 





DXXV. 


By 


of ‘GRANVILLE 


By CYRUS RED- 





ILACKWOOD’S 


Contents. 
Chronicles of Carlingford: The 
Cornelius O'Dowd upon Men 


and a “ Then. 

Rev. Charles Kingsley and Dr. Newman. 
Tony Butler.—Part XII. 

The Alphabeticals. 


d@’ Etat. 
The City of Gold. 





Chapman & Hall, 193, Piccadilly. 





MAGAZINE, 
for SEPTEMBER, 1864. No. DLXXXVII. Price 2s..6d. 


Perpetual Curate.—Conclusion. 
and Women, and other Things in 
General.—Part VIII. The Man versus his Work—The Modern 
Crichtons—** The Cheap Article warranted,” &c.—A “Now” 


Letters. from the Principalities.—No. I1I. Prince Couza’s Coup- 


William Blackwood & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 


Pus NORTH BRITISH REVIEW, 
No. LXXXI1., will be published on the 30th inst. 
Contents. 
I. WORDSWORTH—THE MAN AND THE POET. 
II. TODLEBEN’S HISTORY OF THE CRIMEAN WAR. 
IIL NEWMAN'S APOLOGIA PRO VITA SUA. 
IV. EDUCATION AT PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 
V. RUSSIA UNDER ALEXANDER II. 
VI. THE SCOTCH LAWYER OF THE SEVENTEENTH 
CENTURY. 
VII. BERKELEY’S THEORY OF VISION. 
VIII. TENNYSON’S ENOCH ARDEN, ETC. 


Edmonston & Douglas, Edinburgh. 
London: Hamilton, Adams & Co. 


Published this day, price 1s. No. 46, for SEPTEMBER, 
TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE. 
Contents. 

The DOCTOR’S WIFE. By the Auth . " 

comite y the Author of ‘Lady Audley's 
Chap. 26. A Popular Preacher. 
» 27. “ And now [ live, and now my Life is done |” 
» 28. Trying to be Good. 
» 29. The First Whisper of the Storm. 
The STREETS of the WORLD. BOULOGNE: the RUE de 
YECU. By George Augustus Sala. 
TOWNS on the AVON. 
BROKEN to HARNESS. A STORY of ENGLISH DOMESTIC 
LIFE. By Edmund Yates. 
Chap. 27. Weaving the Web. 
» 28. Tightening the Curb. 
PENAL LEGISLATION. 
HANNIBAL on the ALPS. 
SONGS of the SUMMER NIGHT. 
BEHIND the BARS. 
PAID in FULL. By Henry J. Byron. 
Chap. 17. The Glenburns go out of Town. 
» 18. Julia at Home. 


“WEEDS BEFORE WIDOWHOOD.” 
The DANCE of DEATH as a MYSTERY. 
CHISWICK, May 20th, 1864. 

_ London: Temple Bar Office, 122, Fleet-street. 





lt, the New Volume of the 
. to 1X. just ready. Also 





*The Foundling,’ by P. Lightfoot, after G. B. O'Neill ; 

The Literary Contributions include:—Wedgwood and Etruria, 
trations from the ‘ Arabian Nights’—Cyclopean Structure in Sar- 
at Warwick—Alexandra Park—Picture Sales—Forged Antiques— 

This day ready, price 1s. Monthly, 
Audley’s Secret,’ &c. 
Respectable Sinners.’ 
. HOW I LOST MY UNCLE’S PROPERTY. 
Coats. By Paul Féval, Author of ‘ The Duke’s Motto,’ 
Cases for binding, 1s. each. 
CHURCH OF ENGLAND 
ont 
cussed. By the Rev. G. W. BUTLER, M.A. 
With Wood En- 
graving. By A WORKING WEAVER. 
HYMN of PRAISE. 
ing of Parish Church. 


(THE ART-JOURNAL for SepremBer, (price 
2s. 6d.), contains 
THREE LINE ENGRAVINGS, viz. :— 
* Heidelberg,’ by T. A. Prior, after J. M. W. Turner; and 
* A Spanish Girl,’ by A. Blanchard, after Murillo. 
by Sey Jewitt, F.S.A., illustrated—History of Caricature, 
by T. Wright, illustrated—British ‘Artists : Miss Osborn, by James 
Dafforne, illustrated—Almanac of the Month, illustrated—Illus- 
dinia and Italy, by Professor Ansted, illustrated -Art-Work in 
September, by Rev. J. G. Wood, M.A.—The Art-Season—Report 
of the Committee on Schools of Art—The Archzeological Institute 
Mosaic Decoration in St. Paul’s Cathedral—Art-U nion Prizes, &c. 
London: James 8. Virtue, 26, Ivy-lane. 
ST: JAMES’S MAGAZINE. 
Contents for SEPTEMBER. 
I. ONLY A CLOD: a Novel. By the Author of ‘Lady 
. The OCEAN WAIF. 
. HYDROPHOBIA. By Dr. Scoffern. 
. The DIPPLEBURY SCANDAL. By the Author of 
““WHERE THE QUEEN LIVES.” 
. The ADVENTURES of a QUEEN’S MESSENGER. 
No. VI. The Overland Route to Constantinople. 
. TENTATIVES by the LAUREATE. 
. LOOKING into FUTURITY. 
X. WORKING in the DARK: a Romance of the Black 
* Bel Demonio,’ 
This day, price 5s. 6d. scarlet cloth, 
ST. JAMES'S MAGAZINE. Vols. 
London: W. Kent & Co. Paternoster-row. 
New Series, now ready, price 3d., Illustrated, 
The SEPTEMBER Number of the 
FEMPESARCE MAGAZINE, 
(with Four Engravings on Wood,) containing— 
HARVEST-HOME. With Wood Engraving for “September” 
NADAB and ABIHU. By the late Rev. Professor BLUNT, B.D. 
AUDI ALTERAM PARTEM (No. IIL.); or, Some of the Ordi- 
nary Objections against Total Abstinence particularly Dis- 
The DUTY of AVOIDING TEMPTATION. An Extract from 
Dr. Chalmers’s * Lectures.’ 
COTTAGE-BUILDING._ By the Rev. HENRY MOULE, M.A., 
Vicar of Fordington, Dorset. 
DEBTOR and CREDITOR. 
The ANGEL of TEMPERANCE. A Poem. 
VAIFS and STRAYS. No. [X.—Facts, Incidents, and Reflec- 
ey By “OUR OWN GLEANER.” Subject : “* Harvest 
Thoughts.”” With Wood Engraving. 
1Y I BECAME an ABSTAINER. No. XVIII. of a Series 
= of Papers by the Abstaining Clergy. By the Rev. ROBE RT 
MAGUIRE, M.A., Incumbent of Clerkenwell. With Engrav- 
PAROCHIAL TEMPERANCE ASSOCIATIONS. A Paper read 
at a Conference of Abstaining Clerey of the Diocese of Dur- 
ham. By the Rey. 8. A. HERBERT, B.A., Rector of St. 


James's, Gateshead. 

NOTES and QUERIES. By the Rev. WILLIAM CALNB, M.A. 
MONTHLY LETTER. From Our Own Correspondent. 

Seeley, Jackson & Halliday, 54, Fleet-street ; S. W. Partridge, 9, 
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EDUCATIONAL WORKS. 


errr 


The French Language. 
DR. DE FIVAS’ WORKS FOR COLLEGES, SCHOOLS, AND PRIVATE STUDENTS. 


*,* A detailed Prospectus of the following highly popular series of French Class Books will be sent on application. 


DE FIVAS’ NEW GRAMMAR of FRENCH GRAMMARS; comprising 


the Substance of all the most approved French Grammars extant, but more especially of the standard werk ‘La Grammaire des 
Grammaires,’ sanctioned by the French as ie 4 and the University of Paris. With numerous Exercises and Examples illus- 
trative of every Rule. By Dr. V. DE FIVAS, M.A. F.E.1.S., Member of the Grammatical Society of Paris, &c. Twenty-fourth 
Edition. 12mo. 3s. 6d. handsomely bound. 
“* At once the sim mpl and most complete Grammar of the French Language. To ra popil the effect is almost as if he looked into 
a Map, so well defined is the course of study as explained by M. de Fivas.”—Literary 
*,* A KEY to the above, price 3s. 6d. hoe 


DE FIVAS’ NEW GUIDE to MODERN FRENCH CONVERSATION. 


Fourteenth Edition. 18mo. 2s. 6d. strongly half bound. 


DE FIVAS, BEAUTES des ECRIVAINS FRANQGAIS, ANCIENS et 


MODERNES. Ouvrage Classique, A l’usage des Colléges et des Institutions. Eleventh Edition. 12mo. 3s. 6d. bound. 


DE FIVAS, INTRODUCTION a la LANGUE FRANCAISE; ou, Fables et 


Contes Choisis. Anecdotes Instructives, Faits Mémorables, &c. Seventeenth Edition. 12mo. 2s. 6d. bound. 


DE FIVAS, LE TRESOR NATIONAL; or, Guide to the Translation of 


English into French at Sight. Second Edition. 12mo. 2s. 6d. bound. 
*,* A KEY to the above, 12mo. 28. cloth. 


The German Language. 
DR. FALCK LEBAHN’S POPULAR SERIES OF GERMAN SCHOOL BOOKS. 


“ As an educational writer in the German tongue, Dr. Lebahn stands alone; none other has made even a ag Phe —_ 
Sta 


LEBAHN’S GERMAN LANGUAGE in ONE VOLUME. Seventh Edition, 


containing—I. A Practical Grammar—II. Undine: a Tale, with Explanatory Notes—III. A Vocabulary of 4,500 Words, syne. 
nymous in English and German. Crown 8vo. 88. cloth. With KEY, 10s. 6d. KEY, separate, 2s. 6d. 


“This is the best German Grammar that has yet been published.”— Morning Post. 


LEBAHN’S FIRST GERMAN COURSE. 3rd Edit. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. cloth. 


“It is hardly possible to have a simpler or better book for beginners in German.”— Atheneum. 


LEBAHN’S FIRST GERMAN READER. 4th Edit. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. cloth. 


* Like all Lebahn’s works, most thoroughly practical.”—Britannia. 


LEBAHN’S EDITION of SCHMID’S HENRY VON EICHENFELS. With 


Vocabulary and Familiar Dialogues. Sixth Edition. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. clot 
* Excellently adapted to assist self-exercise inthe German language.”— ocant 


LEBAHN’S GERMAN CLASSICS. With Notes and Complete Vocabularies. 


Crown 8vo. 38. 6d. each, cloth. 
PETER SCHLEMIHL. By Chamisso. 
EGMONT: a Tragedy in Five Acts. By Goethe. 
WILHELM TELL: a Drama. By Schiller. UNDINE: aTale. By Fouqué. 
GOETZ VON BERLICHINGEN. By Goethe. SELECTIONS from the GERMAN POETS. 
“* With such aids, a student will find no difficulty in these masterpieces.”— Atheneum. 


LEBAHN’S GERMAN COPY-BOOK; being a Series of Exercises in German 


Penmanship, beautifully engraved on Steel. 4to. 28. 6d. sowed 


LEBAHN’S SELF-INSTRUCTOR in GERMAN. Crown 8vo. 6s. 6d. cloth. 


PAGENSTREICHE: a Page’s Frolics. By Kotzebue. 
EMILIA GALOTTI: a Tragedy. By Lessing. 





Popular Class-Books. 
EVENTS to be REMEMBERED in the HISTORY of ENGLAND: a 


Series of Interesting Narratives extracted from the pages of Contemporary Chroniclers or Modern Historians. By CHARLES 
SELBY. Twenty-sixth Edition (brought down to the Marriage of the Prince of Wales). 12mo. 2s. 6d. cloth. [Just published. 


*,* An Illustrated Edition of the above, on fine paper (suitable for Prize or Gift-Book), 3s. 6d. cloth, gilt edges. 


The HISTORICAL FINGER-POST: a Handy Book of Terms, Phrases, 


E ithets, Cognomens, Allusions, &c., in connexion with Universal History. By EDWARD SHELTON, Anistand: Editor of 
he Dictionary of Daily Wants,’ one of the Contributors to ‘The Reason Why’ Series, &c. 1 vol. crown 8vo. pp. 384, 38. 6d. cloth. 


The FABLES of BABRIUS. Translated into English Verse from the Text 


of Sir G. CORNEWALL LEWIS. By the Rey. JAMES DAVIES, Lincoln College, Oxford. Feap. cloth antique, 68. 


VICTORIAN ENIGMAS; being a Series of Enigmatical Acrostics on His- 


torical, Biographical, Geo; a ad Miscellaneous Subjects; caine Amusement with Exercise in the Attainment of 
Knowledge. y CHARLOTTE E. CAPEL. Royal 16mo. cloth, 2s. 





Books for Nursery or Maternal Tuition. 
The FIRST or MOTHER’S DICTIONARY. By Mrs. Jameson. Tenth 


Edition. 18mo. 2s. 6d. cloth. 


SCHOOL-ROOM LYRICS. Compiled and Edited by Anne Knight. New 


Edition. 18mo. 1s. cloth. 
LA BAGATELLE; intended to introduce Children of Five or Six Years Old 


to some Knowledge of the French Language. Revised by Madame N. L. New Edition, with entirely New Cuts. 18mo. 28. 6d. bd. 


CHICKSEED WITHOUT CHICKWEED; being very Easy and Entertaining 


Lessons for Little Children. A Book for every Mother. New Edition, with Frontispiece by Anelay. 12mo. 1s. cloth. 


PETER PARLEY’S BOOK of POETRY. With numerous Engravings. 


New Edition, revised, with Additions. 16mo. 1s. 6d. cloth. 


COBWEBS to CATCH FLIES; or, Dialogues and Short Sentences adapted 


for Children from Three to Eight Years of Age. Ww ith Woodeuts. New Edition. 12mo. 2s. cloth; or in Two Parts, 1s. 
London: Locxwoop & Co. 7, Stationers’ Hall-court, E.C. 


'JOHN TIMBS’S POPULAR 
WORKS. 


“« Any one who reads and remembers Mr. Timby 
| encyclopedic varieties should ever after be a good 
| tea-table talker, an excellent companion for children, 
| a ‘well-read person,’ and a proficient lecturer.” 


ATHENZUM, 
ee een 


THINGS NOT GENERALLY KNOWN, 


By JOHN TIMB: .._ Editor of ‘ eal Xear-Book of 
Facts,’ &c. In Six Neonat a cloth, price 1 

Contents: General Information. 2 Vols. » ‘Curiosities of 
Science, 2 vols.—Curiosities of History. 1 vol.—Populay 
Errors Explained. 1 vol. 


*,* Each Volume is sold separately, price 2. 6d., as follows:~ 


Things not Generally Known Familiarly 
EXPLAINED. 2 vols. 2s. 6d. each. 


“* A remarkably pleasant and instructive little book ; a besk es 
full of information as a eee is full of seed. ”—Puno 
“A very amusing miscellany.” 
** And as instructive as it is amusing.”— Notes and Queries, 


Curiosities of Science. 2 vols. 2s. 6d. each, 


“There is not a man of science who would not be arrested 
this book, on matters which meg never knew, and on matters wi 


he had forgotten.” — 
Curiosities of History. 1 vol. 2s. 6d. 


“We can conceive no more amusing book for the o deeming: -TOOm,, 
or one more useful for the school-room.”—<Art-Jow 
1 vol. 2s. 6d, 


Popular Errors Explained. 


“ We know of few better books for young persons: it is instruc. 
tive, entertaining, and reliable.”—Builder. 





COMPANION VOLUME TO ‘THINGS NOT GENERALLY 
KNOWN.’ 
Recently published, with Frontisp feap. 38. 6d. cloth, 


THINGS to be REMEMBERED in 


DAILY LIFE. With Personal Experiences and Recollec- 
tions. By JOHN TIMBS, F.S.A., Author of ‘ Things Not 
Generally Known,’ &. 

“ Here we have our indefatigable friend pouring out the con- 
tents of his well-filled note-books and richly-stored memory, upon 
those vast themes, Time and Human Life, which, as he well ob- 
serves, are ‘great matters for so small a 3 And, while Mr. 
Timbs claims for this volume the merit of being more reflective 
than its predecessors, those who read it will add ig that merit— 
that it is equally instructive.”— Notes and Queries. 





Small 8vo. with Frontispiece, 5s. cloth, 


KNOWLEDGE for the TIME: a Manual 


of Reading, Ref d Con on Subjects of 
Living Interest. Contents :—Historico-Political Information— 
Progress of Civilization—Dignities and Distinctions—Changes 
in Laws—Measure and Value—Progress of Science—Life and 
Health—Religicus Thee. Illustrated from the best and 
latest Authorities. re Sd N TIMBS, F.S.A., Author of 
‘Things Not Generally Known.’ 

** We welcome this attempt to preserve the bright bits and the 
hidden treasures of contemporary history. It is with keen plea- 
sure we bear in mind that this learned collector’s eye watches our 
journalism and the daily utterance of scholars, determined that 
no truth shall be lost.”—Lloyd’s News. 





Lately published, with a Coloured Title, post 8vo. 58. cloth, 


SOMETHING for EVERYBODY; anda 
Garland for the Year. By JOHN TIMBS, F.S.A., Author of 
‘Things Not Generally Known,’ &c. 

“This volume abounds with diverting and suggestive extracts 

It seems to us particularly well adapted for parochial lending 

libraries.”—Saturday Review. 


Second Edition, entirely Revised and partly Re-written, with a 
Frontispiece by John Gilbert, 13 Views of Public Schools, and 
20 Portraits by Harvey, fcap. ba. handsomely bound in cloth, 


SCHOOL-DAYS of EMINENT MEN. 
Containing Sketches of the Progress of Education in England. a 
from the reign of King Alfred to that of Queen a 
School and College Lives of the most celebrated British 
Authors, Poets, and Philosophers ; Inv entors and Discoverers; 
Divines, Heroes, $ and By JOHN 
TIMBS, F.S.A. 

# ‘Specially adapted for a Prize-Book at Schools. 

“ The idea is a happy one, and its execution equally so. Itis® 
book to jeteres all boys, but more especially those of West- 
minster, n, Harrow, Rugby, and Winchester; for of these, a8 
of many ie schools of high repute, the accounts are full and 
interesting.”— Notes and Queries. 





Second Edition, with numerous Illustrations, feap. 5s. cloth, 


STORIES of INVENTORS and DISOO- 
VERERS in SCIENCE and USEFUL ARTS. By JOHN 
TIMBS, F.S.A. 

“« These stories by Mr. Timbs are as marvellous as the ‘ ArabiaD 

Nights’ Entertainments,” = are wrought into a volume of great 

interest and worth.”—A 


In a closely-printed volume, pp. 362, price 68. cloth elegant, 
illustrated with a fine Photograph, 


The INDUSTRY, SCIENCE, and ART of 


the AGE; or, the International Exhibition of 1862, Popularly 


Described from its Origin to 
the Principal Objects and Articles Exhibi 
TIMBS, F.S.A., Author of ‘ Curiosities of Science,’ he. 
** Here is just as much preserved — bay by nm as, when 
it has been swept away, any one would care now. 
g iia Morning Advertiser. 
London: Locxwoop & Co. 7, Stationers’ Hall- 


court, E.C. 


1 luding Details of 
its Close ; includi: oe TOHN 
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EDUCATIONAL WORKS, 


PUBLISHED BY 


MACMILLAN & CO., LONDON. 


Works by I. Todhunter, M.A. F.R.S. 


Fellow and Principal, | ages eachaate of St. John’s 
liege, Cambridg 


1, EUCLID for COLLEGES and SCHOOLS. 
18mo. bound in cloth, 32. 6d. 


9, ALGEBRA for BEGINNERS. With nu- 


merous Examples. 18mo. bound in cloth, Qs. 6d. 


3, A TREATISE on the DIFFERENTIAL 
CALCULUS. With numerous Examples. Third Edition. 
Crown 8vo. cloth, 10s. 6d. 


4, A TREATISE on the INTEGRAL CAL- 


CULUS. With numerous Examples. Second Edition. 
Crown 8vo. cloth, 10s. 6d. 


5. A TREATISE on ANALYTICAL STA- 
TICS. With numerous Examples. Second Edition. Crown 
8vo. cloth, 10s, 6d. 


6. A TREATISE on CONIC SECTIONS. With 


——— Examples. Third Edition. Crown 8vo. cloth, 
78. 


7. ALGEBRA for the use of COLLEGES and 
SCHOOLS, Third Edition. Crown 8vo. cloth, 7s. 6d. 


8, PLANE TRIGONOMETRY forCOLLEGES 
and SCHOOLS. Second Edition. Crown 8vo. cloth, 58. 


9, A TREATISE on SPHERICAL TRIGO- 
NOMETRY for the use of COLLEGES and SCHOOLS. 
Second Edition. Crown 8vo. cloth, 48. 6d. 


10. CRITICAL HISTORY of the PROGRESS 
of the CALCULUS of VARIATIONS during the NINE- 
TEENTH CENTURY. 8yo. cloth, 12s. 


11. EXAMPLES of ANALYTICAL GEOME- 
TRY of THREE DIMENSIONS. Crown 8vo. cloth, 4s. 


12. A TREATISE on the THEORY of EQUA- 
TIONS. Crown 8vo. cloth, 7s. 6d. 


Works by Barnard Smith, M.A. 
Fellow of St. Peter’s College, Cambridge. 


1, ARITHMETIC and ALGEBRA, in their 
Principles and Application. With numerous systemati- 
cally-arranged Examples, taken from the Cambridge Exa- 
mination-Papers. Ninth Edition. Crown 8vo. cloth, 10s. 6d. 


2, ARITHMETIC for the use of SCHOOLS. 
New Edition. Crown 8vo. cloth, 4s. 6d. 


3, A KEY tothe ARITHMETIC for SCHOOLS. 
Second Edition. Crown 8vo. cloth, 88. 6d. 


4. EXERCISES in ARITHMETIC. Crown 8vo. 


28.; or, with Answers, 2s. 6d. Also sold separately, in Two 
Parts, 1s. each ; Answers, 6d. 


5. SCHOOL CLASS-BOOK of ARITHMETIC. 


Just ready, erat I., to end of Compound Division. 18mo. limp 
cloth, 10d. Part II. will be published immediately, containing 
Fractions, Decimals, Subtraction of Square and Cube Root. Part 
ILL. will contain Rule of Three, Interest, &c. 

The ‘School Class- k of Arithmetic,’ published at the request 
of many pataeconevers, —_ | enheey intended for National and 
Elementary Schools, n prepared on the same plan as that 
adopted in the author's School Arithmetic,’ which is in extensive 
direulation in England and abroad. 

It contains a complete set of Metrical Tables in accordance with 
therecent Act of Parliament, with numerous Examples to educate 
the pupils to familiarity with the system. 


CAMBRIDGE COURSE of ELEMENTARY 
NATURAL PHILOSOPHY; being the Propositions in Me- 
chanics and Hydrostatics in Which those Persons who are not 
Candidates for Honours are examined for the Degree of B.A. 
Originally Compiled by J. C. SNOWBALL, M.A., late Fellow 
of St. John’s College. Fifth Edition, revised and en arged, 
~ adapted for the Middle-Class Examinations by THO MAS 

UND, B.D., late Fellow and Lecturer of St. John’ 7 —— 
Editor ‘of Wood's * Algebra,’ &c. Crown 8vo. cloth, 5. 


PARKINSON’S TREATISE on ELEMEN. 
TARY MECHANICS. For the Use of the Junior Classes at 
the University and the Higher Classes in Schools. With a 
Pogo of Scien. Third Edition, revised. Crown 8yo. 
cloth, 98. 


DREW’S GEOMETRICAL TREATISE on 
CONIC SECTIONS, “—— Copious Examples from the Cam- 
a. Senz a House Papers. Third Edition. Crown 8vo. 
clo’ 

PUCK LE’S ELEMENTARY TREATISE on 
CONIC SECTIONS and ALGEBRAIC GEOMETRY. Witha 
numerous Collection of Easy Examples us pengreserely arranged, 
especially designed for a use of Schools and Beginners. By 
G. HALE F PUCKLE, M.A., Principal of Windermere College. 
oe Edition, ane ‘and improved. Crown 8vo. clo 


BOOLE’S TREATISE on the CALCULUS of 
FINITE DIFFERENCES. Crown 8vo. cloth, 10s. 6d. 

CHEYNE’S ELEMENTARY TREATISE on 
the PLANETARY TEEORE. With a Collection of Problems. 
Crown 8vo. cloth, 68. 

TAYLOR'S GEOMETRICAL CONICS, in- 


cluding ANHARMONIC RATIO and PROJECTION. With 
Rumerous Examples. Crown 8yo. cloth, 7s. 6d. 





Strongly bound in cloth, price 4s. 6d. 


LESSONS in ELEMENTARY BOTANY. 
The Part on Systematic Botany based upon Material left in 
Manuscript by the late Professor Henslow. W ei peary 200 
Illustrations. By DANIEL OLIVER, F.R.S. » Keeper 
of the Herbarium and Library of the Royal } nn Kew, 
and Professor of Botany in University College, London. 

“As a simple introduction to Botany for beginners, this little 
volume appears to be almost unrivalled. It is written with a 
clearness which shows Professor Oliver to be a master of exposi- 
tion....No one would have thought that so much_ thoroughly 
correct botany could have been so simply and happily taught in 
one volume. 

Prof. Asa Gray, in the American Journal of Science and Arts. 


18mo. cloth, 4s. 6d. 


The BIBLE in the CHURCH. A Popular 
Account of the Collection and Reception of the Hol, ort 
tures in the Christian Churches. By B. F. WESTCOTT, M ne 

“This work has been drawn up by the author at the request of 
many readers of his * History of the Canon of the New Testament,’ 
to place the substance of that work in a simple form, which could 
be used im schools and by general readers. He has endeavoured to 
make the book as complete as the limits would allow; every 
technical term is explained when it first occurs, and the addition 
of slight historical characteristics of men or ages will enable the 
reader to agoeongte fairly the relative importance of the evidence 
they contribute 


ELEMENTARY HISTORY of the BOOK of 
COMMON PRAYER. For the Use of — and Popular 
eading y FRANCIS PRO CTER , Vicar of Witton, 
Norfolk; late Fellow of St. Catharine’s Colles Cambridge. 
1smo. cloth, 28. 6d. 

The author having been frequently urged to give a popular 
abridgment of his larger work in a form which should be suited 
for use in schools and for general readers, has attempted in this 
book to trace the history of the Prayer Book, and to supply to the 
English reader the > general results — in the v4 a. -_ 

orities 
indispensable is the a It is hoped that this tose may form 
a useful manual to assist people generally to a more intelligent 
use of the forms of our arcane Prayer. 


Dr. C. J. VAUGHAN’S NOTES for LEC- 
TURES on CONFIRMATION. With suitable Prayers. 
Sixth Edition. Limp cloth, red edges, 1s. 6d. 

FOR SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES, 
Now ready, 18mo. cloth, 3¢. 6d. 


SHAKESPEARE’S TEMPEST. Edited, with 
Segal and Explanatory Notes, by the Rev. J. M. JEPH- 


ON, 





“‘ The Notes are constructed on the idea that what is above all 
things necessary is to — the student to analyze every obscure 
sentence and trace out the logical sequence of the Poet's thoughts. 
Next, to point out the A which appear to have governed Shake- 
speare’s versification; then to explain the meaning of such words 
or forms of words as are either now obsolete or have acquired a 
new signification; and, finally, to aa the student's taste by 
directing his attention to such p: as seem specially worthy 
of note for their poetical beauty '¢ or or truth ry nature.” 


ROBY’S ELEMENTARY LATIN GRAM- 
MAR. 18mo, 28. 6d 


WRIGHT'S HELP to LATIN GRAMMAR; 
or, the Form and Use of Words in Latin. With Progressive 
Exercises. Crown 8vo. cloth, 43. 6d. 


THRING’S FIRST LATIN CONSTRUING 
BOOK. 


HODGSON’S MYTHOLOGY for LATIN 
VERSIFICATION. A Brief Sketch of a Fables of the 
Ancients, prepared to be rendered into Latin Verse, for 
Schools. New Edition. Revised by F. C. HODGSON. M.A., 
Fellow of King’s College, Cambridge. 18mo. 3s. 


WRIGHT'S The SEVEN KINGS of ROME. 
A First Latin Reading-Book. 


WRIGHT’S VOCABULARY and EXER- 
CISES on ‘The SEVEN KINGS of ROME." 
The Vocabulary and Exercises many siso be had bound up with 
‘The Seven Kings of Rome.’ 5s. cloth 
SCHOOLS. 


MERIVALE’S SALLUST for 
Second Edition. Feap. 8vo. cloth, 4s. 6d. 


HELLENICA;; or, a History of Greece in Greek, 
as related by Diodorus and Thucydides: aad a First Greek 
a with Ex a Notes, Critical and His- 
torical. By the Rev. J. WRIG T, M.A., of Tanity College, 

ar ridge. Second Edition, with a’ Vocab: yulary. 12mo. cloth, 

38. 


DEMOSTHENES de CORONA. The Greek 
Text, with English Notes. By B. DRAKE, M.A., late Fellow 
of King’s Col lege, Cambridge. Second Edition, *to which is 
— Zschines against Ctesiphon, with English Notes. 

‘cap. 8vo. cloth, 5s. 


ZESCHYLI EUMENIDES. The Greek Text, 
with English Notes, and an Introduction, contai: ning en 
—_ of Miiller's Dissertations. By BERNARD RAKE, 
M.A i late Fellow of King’s College, Cambridge. 8vo. cloth; 


The SECOND PHILLIPIC ORATION. With 
an Introduction and Notes, translated from_Karl Halm. 
ee with Corrections and Additions, by JOHN E. B. 

AYOR, M.A., Fellow of ~ John’s College, , Cambridge, and 
of the U: of Cambridge. Feap. 8yo. cloth, 58, 


MAYOR'S JUVENAL, for SCHOOLS. With 
English Notes, New and Revised Edition, nearly ready. 
Crown 8yo. 78. 6d. 








EDUCATIONAL WORKS 


PRINTED AT THE CLARENDON PRESS AND PUBLISHED 
FOR THE UNIVERSITY OF OXFORD BY 


MACMILLAN & CO. 


—>—_ 


LIDDELL and SCOTT'S GREEK-ENGLISH 
LEXICON. Fifth Edition, 4to. strongly bound in cloth, 31s. 6d. 


LIDDELL and SCOTT’S LEXICON for 
SCHOOLS. Tenth Edition, cloth, 72. 6d. 


A COPIOUS GREEK-ENGLISH VOCA- 
BULARY. 38. 


WORDSWORTH’S GREEK GRAMMAR. 
Fourteenth Edition, strongly bound, 4s. 


LLOYD’S GREEK TESTAMENT. With 
Marginal References and the Canons of Eusebius. 3s. 


*,* Large paper ~~ Marginal a 4to. cloth, 10s. 6d.; 
alf morocco, 


MILL’S GREEK TESTAMENT. 2s. 6d. 
VETUS TESTAMENTUM, GRAECE. 8 vols. 
l4s. 


SOPHOCLES, with DINDORF’S COMMEN- 
TARY. Third Edition, 2 vols. feap. 8vo. = 
*,* Each Play seperataly, 9 
The Text only, square 16mo. 3s. 6d. Each pe separately, 6d. 
Jones's Notes on CEdipus Tyrannus, 6d. 


AESCHYLUS, with DINDORF’S ANNOTA- 


TIONS and SCHOLIA. 4 vols. 8vo. 208. 6d. 
*,* The Text separately, 5s. 6d. 


HOMER'S ILIAD. Drnporr. 5s. 6d. 


HOMER'S ODYSSEY. Drinporr. 5s. 6d. 
*,* Dindorf’s Scholia, 2 vols. 15s. 


ARISTOPHANES, with DINDORF’S ANNO- 
TATIONS and SCHOLIA. 7 vols. 42s. 
*,* The Text separately, 2 vols. 11s. 


DEMOSTHENES, with DINDORF’S ANNO- 
TATIONS and SCHOLIA. 9 vols. 41. = 
*,* The Text separately, 
Harpocra' tionis Lexicon, 2 oy ‘els. 
EURIPIDES, with DINDORF’S ANNOTA- 
TIONS and SCHOLIA. 8 vols. 2l. 168. 
*,* The Text separately, 10g. 


ORATORES ATTICI. I. Antiphon, Andocides 
et Lysias, 78. IT. ponte, 7s. ILI. Iseus, Aschines, 
Lycurgus, Dinarchus, &c., 78. 

#,* sional: 's Index, 2 vols. 148. 
Index Isocratice, 78. 
Dindorf’s Scholia in Zschinem et Isocratem, 4s. 


PLATO, PHILEBUS. Revised Text and English 
Notes, by E. POSTE. 7s. 6d. 


PLATO, 'THEATETUS. Revised Text and 
English Notes, by Prof. L. CAMPBELL. 9s. 


CLINTON’S FASTI HELLENICI. From the 
Earliest Accounts to the Death of Augustus. 3 vols. 4to. 41. 178. 


CLINTON’S EPITOME of the CHRONO- 
LOGY of GREECE. Price 6s. 6d. 


SCHELLER’S LEXICON LINGUZ 
LATINE. By RIDDLE. Folio, 21s. 


BACONI NOVUM ORGANUM. With English 
Notes, by KITCHIN. 98. 6d 


CICERONIS TUSCULANE DISPUTA- 
TIONES. Orellius,et Wolfii Scholarum. 9s. 6d. 


CICERONIS de FINIBUS. Davis. 2s. 6d. 


CLINTON’S FASTI ROMANI. From the 
Doth of Augustus to the Death of Heraclius. 2 vols. 4to. 


CLINTON'S EPITOME of the CHRONOLOGY 
of ROME. Price 7s. 


WILLIAMS’S GRAMMAR of the SANSKRIT 
LANGUAGE. Third Edition, much enlarged and improved, 


“In putting forth the Third Edition of my Sanskrit Grammar I 
bound to confess that the great general development of Sanskrit 
, since the last edition, has compelled me almost to re-write 
¢ for the third time. ‘Any one who compares the present 
G with its predecessor will see at once the difference 
between the two, not vindeed in its structure and arrangement, nor 
even in the numbering of the rules, but in the fuller and more 
complete explanation of points of detail. My sole aim is the pro- 
motion of a more general and critical knowledge of the Sanskrit 
language amees, my own fellow-countrymen, to whose rule wa vast 
Eastern Empire has been committed, —~ who onnet ‘er 
through Sanskrit, to know the spoken a, oO} 
understand the mind, read the thoughts, = ceneh fone very 
and soul of the Hindds themselves.”—Extract from Preface. 


WILLIAMS’S NALOPAKHYANAM. Story 
of Nala. The Sanskrit Text, with copious Vocabulary, Gram- 
matical Analysis, and Introduction. 8vo. 15s. 


SUMMERS’S HANDBOOK of the CHINESE 
LANGUAGE. &yo. 288. 


TATTAM’S LEXICON GYPTIACO- 
LATINUM ex VETER. LING. HGYPT. MONUMENTIS. 
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MR. BENTLEY’S 
NEW PUBLICATIONS, 


NOTICE.—The publication of ‘PUB- 
LIC MEN and PRETTY WOMEN,’ by 
Mrs. FLORA DAWSON, is unavoidably 
postponed till the Sth of September. 


The TWO ANASTASIAS: a Novel. 


Tn 3 vols. post 8vo. (Early next month. 


The NUN. (La RELIGIEUSE.) 


the Abbé ***, Author of ‘Le Maudit.’ 


By 


In 3 vols. post 8yo. 


TOO STRANGE NOT TO BE TRUE. 


By LADY GEORGIANA FULLERTON, Author of ‘ Lady- 
bird,’ &c. In 3 vols. post 8vo. 

“The story is wonderful and full of interest, and Lady Fullerton 

tells it well. Some of the characters are touched off with con- 


siderable skill—as the C hamberl: uin, the Colonel, and the barge- 
man’s daughter Simonette.” "imes. 


“ It is too strange not to be true. 


The events by oe which it is 
founded far excee 


the dreams of fiction.”—Daily News. 


MEMOIRS of RICHARD WHATELY, 
late Archbishop of Dublin. With a Glance at his Contempo- 
raries and Times. By W. J. FITZPATRICK, Esq. In 
2 vols. post 8vo. 


“*Abounding with anecdote and full of illustrations of past times, 
it is sure of reaching a second edition.”—Atheneum. 


NARRATIVE of the INVASION of 


DENMARK in 1864. By A. GALLENGA, late Special Corre- 
spondent of the Times at the Danish Head-Quarters. In 2 vols. 
post Svo. 


** At once a vivid history of the war in its general aspect and 
special events, and a most readable record of a tour through the 
most interesting parts of the country.”—Daily News. 


BLACK MOSS: a Tale by a Tarn. 
By the Author of ‘ Miriam May.’ In 2 vols. post 8vo. 
*“* Will be more en popular than the author’s preceding 
novels. It is more powerful, and of more general interest. The 


love story is ormeate and noble, and abounds throughout with 
striking passages and scenes of great power.”—Morning Post. 


NOTHING VENTURE, NOTHING 


HAVE, By ANNIE BEALE; Author of ‘ Gladys the Reaper.’ 
In 3 vols. post 8vo. 


BREAKERS AHEAD: a Novel. 
RALPH VYVYAN. 
“* A dashing novel. The story is clever and well constructed, 


of a lively, easy style, which is at once racy and piquant.” 
Morning Post. 


By 


In 2 vols. post 8yo. 


A WOMAN AGAINST the WORLD: 
a Novel. In 3 vols. post 8yo. 


“A really wonderful daguerreotype of rural life.”—Spectator. 

“The admirable description of the localities a the tale, the 
slever sketches of character, and more than one incident ‘that 
works the imagination up to fever point, stamp this book with 
high claims to praise.” —Globe. 


The ILLUSTRATED INGOLDSBY 


LEGENDS: from 60 Original Drawings by CRUIKSHANK, 
LEECH, and TENNIEL. With magnificent emblematic 
cover, designed by John Leighton, F.S.A. 4to. 2le.; or in 
morocco extra, 368. 
*,* The POPULAR EDITION, feap. 8yo. without Ilustra- 
tions, 58. 


RicHaRD BENTLEY, New Burlington-street, 
Publisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty. 





13, Great Marlborough-street. 


HURST & BLACKETT’S 
NEW WORKS. 


— 


LIFE in JAVA, with SKETCHES of 


the JAVANESE. By WILLIAM BARRINGTON p’AL- 
MEIDA. 2 vols. with Illustrations, 21s. 

“* Life in Java’ is both amusing and instructive. 

saw a good deal of the country and people not generall 


The author 
“race “¢ 


“* Mr. d’Almeida’s volumes traverse interesting ground. They 
are filled with good and entertaining matter.”— Examiner. 

Mr. d’Almeida has given us in this book a most excellent nar- 
rative. The manners and customs of the natives and the Dutch re- 
sidents, and the — features of the country, are very vivid] 
presented, and the is full of amusing anecdotes, all of whic 
are capitz 11 illustrations of the beliefs, traditions, and manners of 
the people, and are thus as informing as they are delightful. ”— Star. 


REMINISCENCES of the OPERA. 


By BENJAMIN LUMLEY, Twenty Years’ Director of Her 
Majesty’s Theatre. 1 vol. 8vo. with Portrait of the Author. 
From the Times, Aug. 16.—‘‘ Mr. Lumley’s book, with all its 
sparkling episodes, is really, as it ought to be, a well-digested 
history of an institution of social importance in its time, inter- 
spersed with sound eopaione and shrewd and mature reflections.” 
“ Every one ought to read Mr. Lumley’s very attractive * Re- 
miniscences.’ It is a most entertaining volume. In the fashion- 
able, dramatic, and literary worlds its cordial welcome is assured. 
Anecdote succeeds to anecdote in this pleasant book with delight- 
ful fluency.”—Pos 


LIFE of the Rev. EDWARD IRVING. 


Illustrated by HIS JOURNAL and CORRESPONDENCE. 
By Mrs. OLIPHANT. New and Cuearer Epitioy, in 1 vol. 
with Portrait, price 9s. bound. 


The DESTINY of NATIONS as 


INDICATED IN PROPHECY. Safe = Rey. JOHN 
CUMMING, D.D. 1 vol. crown 8yo. 7s. 


CHEAP EDITION of Les MISERABLES. 


By VICTOR HUGO. The Authorized English Translation. 
Illustrated by Miuuais, price 5s. bound. 


THE NEW NOVELS 
SON and HEIR. 3 vols. 


“*A story of no ordinary merit. It cannot fail to attract the 
novel-reading public. The principal scenes are remarkable for 
their intense passion and vivid reality.”—Messenger. 


MATTIE: a Stray. By the Author of 
‘NO CHURCH,’ ‘OWEN: A WAIF,’ &c. 3 vols. 

“** Mattie: a Stray,’ is a novel that ought to take a higher rank 
than that of an ephemeral work of fiction. Mattie is a charming 
heroine. She and her life are painted after the life. The story is 
full of interest at every page.” — Atheneum. 

“*A healthier novel we have not seen for many a season. To 
have depicted such a character as Mattie Gray, and to have de- 
picted it successfully, is no slight achievement, either ethical or 


esthetical.”’—Saturday Review. 
GUILTY, or NOT GUILTY. By the 
There can be 


Author of ‘COUSIN GEOFFREY,’ &c. 3 vols. 
***Guilty, or Not Guilty’ will find many readers. 
no duestion as to its talent or power.” — Messenger. 
A very amusing and exciting novel.”’—Observer. 


SYBILLA LOCKWOOD. By Noell 
RADECLIFFE, Author of * Alice Wentworth, &c. 3 vols. 
“ This book is cleverly written.”—Swun. 
“A story that illustrates an idea is always more or less worth 
attention.’ "—Saturday Review. 
“This novel is a very extraordinary one. 
singularly faultless.”—Spectator. 


A GUARDIAN ANGEL. By the 
Author of ‘A TRAP TO CATCH A SUNBEAM.’ 2 vols, 

“ A pleasant story, gracefully told.”— Post. 

**Clever as are most of the Authoress’s productions, we are 
inclined to think she never did greater justice to her talent than 
when she wrote ‘A Guardian Angel.’ This agreeable story will 
be one of the most popular she has ever published.” — Messenger. 


NOT DEAD YET. By J. C. Jeaffre- 
SON, Author of ‘ Live It Down,’ &c. 3 vols. 

**Mr. Jeaffreson’s present novel is in every respect satisfactory. 
We have read it through with interest, and recommend it to our 
readers. It is a pleasant, healthy book.” — Atheneum. 

“* Mr. Jeaffreson has achieved a remarkable success in this work. 
* Not Dead Yet’ is a really good nov: el, characterined by masterly 
eral ar eapeanes all its pr 8 in power, bol > 
interest.” — 


’ 
JANITA’S CROSS. By the Author 
of ‘8ST. OLAVE’S.’ 3 vols. 

“ * Janita’s Cross’ is an improvement upon ‘ St. Olave’s.’ There 
is the same simplicity of style and elaboration of detail which 
gave a life-like reality to the former novel, “sod — 's Cross’ is 
the more agreeable story of the two.”—Athene 


JOHN GRESWOLD. By the Author 
of ‘PAUL FERROLL.’ 2 vols. 
“* John Greswold’ is not only a good book, but one of the very 
few stories which one cares to look over again after reading them 
through.”—Saturday Review. 


BARBARA'S HISTORY. By Amelia 


B. EDWARDS. Seconp Epitioy. 3 vols. 
“A very charming book, which the world will like.”— Times. 


CUMWORTH HOUSF. By the 


AUTHOR of ‘CASTE, &c. 3 vols. (Next week. 


The execution is 








Messrs. Tinsley’s New Works, 
ee 

NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘SIR VICTOR’s 
CHOICE.’ 


Dedicated to Charles Dickens, Esq. 
In 3 vols. 


DENIS DONNE., 


By the Author of ‘Sir Victor’s Choice.’ 
*,* The SECOND EDITION of this Popular Novel is publishe 
this day. 


Opinions of the Press. 


SPECTATOR, August 20th. 


“There are three episodes, at least, in these volumes, which 
Miss Thomas should guard most jealously, a outs is the 
material of an excellent comedy in each of t t is 
clever, with a cleverness which sometimes suggests Te al éening 
full of dashing analysis and admirably contrived scenes... We 
can safely recommend * Denis Donne. 

ATHEN ZUM, August 13th. 

“It is pleasant to have a book from the hands of a lady novelist, 
without the usual complement of dungeons and draw-wells, bom: 
bast and bigamy. More than this, Miss Thomas displays an eyen 
vigour of diction which few of her sex possess.” 


THE PRESS, August 6th. 


“Mr. Anthony Trollope, or the Author of ‘ Wheat and Tares’ 
could not aes vividl photograph, a modern English ecclesiastie, 
Heartily pleased will most read with * Denis Donne’; its 
characters, men and women oem everybody have met, are drawn 
with wonderful vigour, freedom and freshness. The ‘World vill 
hear more of the Author of * Denis Donne. 


MORNING POST, August 17th. 


“© Sir Victor’s Choice’ was a clever novel, and its cleverness wag 
of so exceptional an order that its reader could not include it in 
the number of clever novels which in these days of prolific fiction 
he skims through and forgets. The author invaded a portion of 
Miss Braddon’s own particular territory, and ‘came out strong’ 
upon horses and racing, somewhat less lavishly, but deci 
more correctly, than the accomplished and popular biographer of 
Mrs. Mellish.—There is nothing but praise to be bestowed upon 
‘Denis Donne.’ It is a bond side novel, written to amuse.—There 
is first-rate ability in the dev elopment. of the woman’s character, 
There is first-rate ss in the fencing and jinesse between the 
two women. The plot o the story is original, clever and interest. 
ing. Mis: - as need not have either doubt or fear as to the 
place which will be awarded her among our modern novelists.” 


THE QUEEN, August 13th. 


“Continuity or coherence of character is one of the most diffi. 
cult qualities for a novelist to acquire, and Miss Thomas is evi- 
dently rapidly acquiring it. Her puppets do not all talk alike, 
and those who exhibit certain characteristics at the besinatae of 
the action preserve them throughout. This is a high merit. 

THE READER, August 13th. 
“* Denis Donne’ is one of the cleverest novels we have met with 
for some time. We can truly say that it is a novel full of very 
reat promises for the future. It is crowded with clever passages. 
liss Thomas will, we think, rank high amongst that class of 
novelists of whom Miss Evans is the first. 


LONDON REVIEW, August 20th. 
“** Denis Donne’ is a cleverly written and interesting novel. 


The upper walks of social life and the habits and manners of the 
refined classes are those depicted, and with general fidelity.” 


PUBLIC OPINION, August 13th. 


* Miss Thomas has succeeded in solving a problem which has 
been before the literary world for some time. In ‘ Denis Donne’ 
we have all that constitutes an interesting novel, without the 
obnoxious element of sensation. It must not be thought hat the 
story is devoid of stirring incidents ; of these there are a 
number; but the actors in them are as life-like and natural as 
pen can mé ake them. We Shall be glad to. pleasure in the p 
of ‘Denis Donne,’ and shall be glad to read other works from 
Miss Thomas's powerful pen.’ 





Also just published, and in circulation at 
all the Libraries. 
The SCHLESWIG-HOLSTEIN WAR. 


By EDWARD DICEY, Author of ‘Rome in 1860.’ In 2 vols, 


MAURICE DERING: a Novel. By 
the Author of ‘Guy Livingstone.’ In 2 vols. 

GUY WATERMAN: a Novel. By 
the Author of ‘ Abel Drake’s Wife.’ In 3 vols. 


WEIGHED in the BALANCE: 4 


Novel. By JAMES A. ST. JOHN. In 8 vols. 


STRIFE and REST. By the Author 


of ‘Agnes Home.’ In 2 vols, 


CHEAP EDITION OF ‘ JOHN MARCHMONT’S LEGACY.’ 
This day is published, price 6s. 
JOHN MARCHMONT’S LEGACY. 
By the AUTHOR of ‘LADY AUDLEY’S SECRET.’ 
Also, just publishing, uniform with the above, 


Lady Audley’s Secret. 6s. 
Eleanor’s Victory. 6s. 
Aurora Floyd. 6s. 

Seven Sons of Mammon. 6s. 
Recommended to Mercy. 6s. 
Guy Livingstone. 5s, 
Barren Honour. 6s. 

Sword and Gown. 4s. 6d. 


Trvstey Broruers, 18, Catherine-street. 
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LITERATURE 


—— 


A Handbook for Travellers in Ireland. With 
Travelling Maps. (Murray.) 

A Handbook for Travellers in Durham and 
Northumberland. With Travelling Maps. 
(Murray.) 

«Te Sport” at Baden: a Picture of Watering- 
place Life and Manners. By Percy Fitz- 
gerald. (Chapman & Hall.) 

The Chronicle of the ‘Compleat Angler’ of 
T:aak Walton and Charles Cotton: being a 
Bibliographical Record of its various Phases 
and Mutations. By Thomas Westwood. 
(Willis & Sotheran.) 

We are in the full tide of the holiday time. 

Apollo himself now and then unstrings his 

bow and wakes the lyre by way of variety, 

and mortals are willing to profit by an example 
so lofty. Men hasten away from business 
cares and anxieties, from study, and counting- 
house and office and chambers, and bend 
their way,—over the Irish sea, or up to the 
romantic North, or across to the Continent, or 
down to the silent rivers ; and, for the sake of 
rest, or for whatever sake, they cease to count 
their gains, forego the labour they love or the 
toil that kills ; and, for new sensations, abandon 
all those pleasures, but for which life itself, 
according to Sir Cornewall Lewis, would be 

tolerable. For some of such persons here is ‘A 

Handbook for Ireland,’ the very reading of which 

will inspire numerous readers with a desire to 

explore a land which is more “ foreign” than 
many that are more abroad. There are various 
local guide-books for separate parts of Ireland 
which are far from being devoid of merit, but 
ageneral handbook for all Ireland was a desi- 
deratum till Mr. Murray published the volume 
which is now before us. One Irish author, at 
least, has attempted the same feat, but Mr. 

Lacy’s book was a load for a porter, not a 

manual for a pedestrian or excursionist. A 

vade-mecum is a book that a traveller can not 

merely take with him, but which he can plea- 
santly carry. A complete handbook for tra- 
yellers in Ireland we have never possessed. 

As far as we can test it by experience, this is 

as perfect as any work can be, dealing with a 

subject so extensive, and with matters of 

detail so varied and so numerous. 

If it may be expected that the projectors of 
this book will reap profit from the way in 
which it has dealt with the subject of Ireland, 
it is certain that Ireland will also acquire profit 
from this book through the travellers it will 
speed across the Channel and help through the 
four provinces. The minds of travellers in Ire- 
land are not now made easy by assurances that 
the coaches they journey in are bullet-proof, but 
there is still enough of pleasing excitement 
by the way to render Ireland one of the plea- 
fantest places in the world to visit, if not to 
dwell in. 

There are still vestiges of the old Ireland 
left, but excursionists would do well to take 
time by the forelock if they would see them. 
Well-organized and cheap railroads are open- 
ing up all the country. Quilca will become 
a well known as Malvern, and the Donegal 
Watering-places as familiar as those in the Isle 
of Thanet, The last coach, between Longford 
and Sligo, has just been taken off the road, 
just as the civilizer of a great portion of the 
Way, Mr. James Pratt, the eminent civil engi- 
Reer, had constructed such high-roads and 

y-roads as even Ireland had not hitherto seen. 

With the last coach, went the last of the 


facetious, half sly, half impudent, domineering, | 
buffooning, but good-natured Irish guards, the | 
famous Maclusky, to jest with whom was a/| 
perilous matter, so quick and fiercely facetious | 
was he at repartee. But even Maclusky some- | 
times got as hard and stingingly witty words 
as he gave. | 
Travellers, to whom Ireland is new ground, | 
and whose idea of the people is derived | 
only from the stage and _highly-coloured | 
national stories, must be warned against expect- | 
ing to find wit or humour in every Celt they 
meet. The London boy and tie London omni- | 
bus-conductor deal quite as largely in merely 
sharp and smart things. The strong point of | 
the belt is in his simplicity, which helps him | 


although whisky punch is more drunk than wine, 
after dinner, it is only in moderately cheerful 
quantities. Irish homes are like well-regulated 
homes in every civilized country; but in some 
of them linger the romance that belonged to a 
former age, or the results of an old by-gone 


| course of extravagance, or reminiscences of an 


ancient humour and jollification that belonged 
to a period that can never return. One of the 
grandest prospects in all the Green Isle is as if 
it did not exist for the noble proprietor. On 
the unexpected death of the wife with whom he 
had shared this earthly paradise, he resolved 
never to look upon it again, since her eyes could 
not rest upon it too. Surely, all the essentials 
of an old-world, tender yet manly, romance are 


to drollery, when he intended to say nothing | here. But Irish paradises are not invariably 
but what was natural and reasonable. We are | without the trail of the serpent. There is one 
aware that the Dublin playhouse gallery had | of exquisitely quaint beauty, the proprietor of 
a great reputation for daring and impudent | which was kept out of possession by the rightful 
wit, but as that has disappeared since the Uni-| owners! That is to say, lack of prudence on 
versity students ceased to resort to it, we may | the part of the former consigned the estate to 
conjecture, if not conclude, that the wit was | the keeping of trustees, but the heir of the 
the wit of educated young fellows, and not of | absent prodigal was allowed to live in the 
the uncultivated town or country Celt. Lord | mansion with his wife. Outside the dwelling, 
Carlisle made a great mistake when, on lay- | all was beauty of the most refining quality ; but 
ing some foundation-stone, in public, he fol- | we can remember when, within, the heir lay in 
lowed up the administering of the mortar | one room, a victim to deliriwm tremens, and his 
by flinging his hat in the air, cutting a | wife in another, suffering from the same most 
caper, and giving a wild cry intended for a | unfeminine infirmity. It is pleasant to turn to 
manifestation of jollity. That was the dramatic | another house, unfortunate enough in its way, 
and romantic Irishman, and the manifestation | that of Martin of Galway. That house, up in 
astonished every one who was present. All the | Connemara, was for ever besieged by bailiffs, but 
charm of the native is in his simplicity; as in | the King of Connemara had a way of his own 
the case of the tipsy reveller who was harshly | of dealing with them. One instance will suffice, 
condemned by Alderman Porter to six months’ | A man, bearing a writ, once presented himself 
imprisonment, with the remark that he might | at Martin’s door, stating that he had business 
pass the time in cursing whisky. “By dad, I | with the master. Mr. Martin remarked that 
will!” said the poor fellow, “and in cursing | no business was transacted at his house till after 
Porter, too!” Another illustration of Irish | dinner; and he invited the too happy stranger 
simplicity, not wit, is afforded by the reply of | to dine with him. The fish brought to table 


a young candidate for the office of teacher. 

Archbishop Whately was endeavouring to | 
elicit the candidate’s idea on the market value | 
of labour, with reference to demand and supply, | 
but, being baffled, the prelate put a question | 
in this simple form—“TIf there are in yourvillage | 
two shoemakers with just sufficient employment | 
to enable them to live tolerably, and no more, | 
what would follow if a third shoemaker set up 

in the same village?”—“ What would follow, | 
Sir?” said the candidate, “why, a fight, to be 

sure!” which was likely enough, but it was | 
not the reply the prelate looked for. Generally | 
speaking, the witty sayings have been made by 

the educated Irishmen, and “said to have been | 
said” by the lower-class man, in whose mouth 
they have been put for effect. It was not a pea- | 
sant, as reported, but a barrister, who said of a 

fellow - counsellor, who was remarkable for | 
wearing shirt-collars which reached to_ his 

nose, that ““he must feel very warm behind | 
them, and very cold below them,’—a witty | 
enough suggestion that the great “O” exhi- | 
bited all his linen above his neck. So the 
Irish thief who replied to the magistrate’s | 
remark touching the three men who were ready 

to swear they had seen him steal the shirt | 
from the hedge, “that he could bring six men 
who would swear they hadn’t seen him steal 
it,” owed the witty plea not to himself but to 
the brains of his attorney. 

It would be as reasonable to expect that 
Irish mansions are full of the rollicking life and | 
character which are given to them in novels, | 
and which they never possessed but exception- | 
ally, as to look for powerful demonstrations of 
wit in every Hibernian you encounter. Even | 
the quiet old whisky-brackets which used to | 
adorn every fireside—the resting-places of the | 





social glass of toddy—have disappeared ; but 


consisted of very fine eels, and the guest could 
not praise them too highly. “Yes,” said the 
host, “ they ought to be fine. A month ago there 
came a vagabond here who had the impudence 
to try to serve me with a writ; but that tall 
fellow at the sideboard there, no sooner scented 
a bailiff than he knocked him down, dragged 
him to the pond, tossed him in,—and those eels 
have been fattening on him ever since, till they 
were caught for dinner to-day. Allow me to 
help you to a little more.” 

In this there was practical humour, and this 
humour always prevailed more among the higher 
than the lower classes. We have an instance 
of it as late as the time of the late Marquis of 


| Waterford. This well-known Irish landlord 


was in the habit of riding in the second-class 
carriages of the railroad in his vicinity. Such 
a course very highly disgusted the proprietors, 
and they resolved to cure the Marquis, as they 
said, of hiseccentricity. Accordingly, on one occa- 
sion, as he was sitting in a second-class carriage, 
a sweep, who had previously been in a third- 


| class compartment, was invited out, and placed 


by the Marquis’s side. His lordship imme- 
diately got out and purchased a first-class ticket, 
on delivering which to him the clerk laughed, 


_as if the company had gained a victory. But 


Lord Waterford quietly returned to the train, 


| gave the first-class ticket to the sweep, gravely 
| escorted him to his place of honour, and then 


resumed his own place in the second class, from 
which the proprietors never again sought to 
remove him. This, again, was humour to some 
purpose. Such humour is not altogether absent 
from the lower classes; but with them simpli- 
city—often a very shrewd simplicity—is the 
chief characteristic. It begins in the gone, 
with a very simple faith, Up in the Gap of 
Dunloe there is a lake in which, as all the 
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country-folk round believe, there lies a wicked 
serpent in chains. Ask any boy or girl why he 
or she believes this story, and the simple reply 
will be “Sure, the old people told me!” To 
mistrust the traditions of the elders would never 
enter their minds, and there is something beau- 
tiful in such a child-like faith. There is un- 
doubtedly a quickness of appreciation of facts 
and their consequences which often takes a 
humorous turn, as in the case of the Irishman 
riding with a rogue who, as they trotted by a 
ibbet, asked his companion where he would 
if that gallows had its due, and received the 
capital reply, “I'd be riding by myself.” In 
the humour of the higher classes there has often 
been a strong dramatic element,—the incidents 
seem to belong rather to the stage or to romance 
than to everyday life and dull reality. The land 
round the Pot of the Shannon—a district of 
which a second edition of this Handbook will 
doubtless have more to say than is the case in 
the present issue—is the property of the An- 
nesleys, a family whose records ring with roman- 
tic echoes of a most startling and sensational 
nature. They are not forgotten in the wild and 
beautiful district at the foot of the Cavan 
mountains, whither tourists will, we hope, soon 
find their way. One of the stories which lives 
there, and which we may tell because it is the 
briefest, rather than the best, speaks of a Lord 
Annesley who quarrelled at the church-door with 
the bride he was about to marry. He there- 
upon turned to the prettiest of the bridesmaids, 
and after an interchange of a few words they 
sacrificed the bride between them, by agreeing 
to marry each other as soon as they could pro- 
curealicence ; and were so married, accordingly ! 
This, however, was an Annesley eccentricity. 
For samples of Annesley romance, the curious 
inquirer has only to read the case of the con- 


tested Annesley peerage, with all its bearings, 
consequences, and social and anti-social illus- 


trations. There is no romance of the peerage 
that approaches it in intensity of interest and 
abundance of improbability. 

Of romance in private life of lower quality, 
too, there is no lack. The traveller who passes 
by Lough Allen towards Cavan, passes a very 
humble cottage, whose still more humble tenant 
is, or was, exceedingly proud of one thing in 
this world, the son who became the well-skilled 
surgeon to acrack cavalry regiment. At Mallow, 
whose Rakes are as silent, and assembly rooms 
as tenantless, as is the case with the once gay 
people and the Spa rooms at Drumsna, they 
show you the poor house whence went into the 
world “Murphy, the mathematician.” Ina shoe- 
maker’s shop, near the waterside, at Limerick, 
once sang the most brilliant and melancholy of 
Erin’s songstresses, poor Catherine Hayes; and 
from a home as humble, in a central town, 
sprang that lively Irish peeress of whom many 
have heard, whom some have seen, and whom 
others may remember as Lady Blessington, and 
how, on the arm of Count D’Orsay, she used 
to enter her box at the Opera, and look round 
the house with an air of “ We don’t in the least 
care what you think about it!” 

Of contrasts, there is enough and to spare 
over the whole extent of the land. The travel- 
ler’s pity may be excited, on some dull evening 
at the end of autumn, to see a file of miserable- 
looking men shuffling hurriedly along the 
gloomy road. They look almost too bad for 
scarecrows; but there is not a man among 
them who has not from three to five sovereigns 
in his pocket, earned by summer field-work in 
England. Again, the wayfarer may find shelter 
from a hurricane in the most unlovely of huts. 
The flooring may be the original clay, but over 
the bed in the corner may be a coverlet fit for 
& prince—vrelic of foreign /oot brought home by 





husband, son, or brother. Of folk-lore there is 
an abundance all over the land. The observation 
that “kissing and the furze-bloom are never 
out of season,” the latter being always in 
blossom, is an old Irish “saw” that has been 
exported. If the crows linger late about a field 
at night, old and young take it as a token 
of a goodly day to-morrow. If you do not 
take off your hat to a magpie, you will soon 
hear of a death. If the corpse of a recently 
deceased person does not speedily stiffen, it is 
a sign that there will soon be a second death 
in the same family. There is a tradition, too, 
that in old times they used to tie together the 
two great toes of a dead man to prevent his 
walking! and at funerals, a loop was passed 
over the great toe of the deceased, and a 
string, connected with the loop, ran through a 
hole at the opposite end of the coffin, and was 
held by the chief mourner, that he might be in 
communication with the defunct till the living 
and the dead parted at the grave! As regards 
folk-lore and national customs, however, the 
tourist must be upon his guard. To hoax a 
traveller on these points is the dear delight of 
the native; and the simplicity and fluency with 
which the latter can deal in “ nabochlish” and 
“)blatherumskaite” are strong enough and, 
apparently, candid enough to throw any mode- 
rately credulous Saxon off his guard. 

They who have seen nothing more of Ireland 
than the country from Dublin to Killarney, 
must confess that it abounds in variety. Pretty 
well all the general features of the land,—plain 
and mountain, ruined castle, round tower and 
abbey,—the prosperity of to-day and the splen- 
dour and havoc of the past,—are to be seen 
along that line. Extreme contrasts prevail 
everywhere; and the traveller will find none 
more striking than that which presents itself 
between the bustling capital and that Irish 
Palmyra, Kilmallock, which was strong and 
flourishing under the Desmonds, and which 
now is as gaunt, grisly, dead and powerless as 
they. To a mere reader, this volume will 
be a new revelation of Irish history, and 
Irish places, persons and things generally. It 
well deserves a corner in every library; and 
it is indispensable for the conveying, guiding, 
amusing, instructing, and rendering complete 
satisfaction to every traveller. 

Does that traveller prefer wending North- 
ward? He will find as perfect a guide and 
enlightener in the ‘Handbook to Durham and 
Northumberland.’ As far as our own experi- 
ence enables us to test this volume, we find it 
without fault. Nothing is narrated in the dry, 
old guide-book fashion. In every locality in the 
North there is a peculiar spirit, and the theme 
is treated by a willing and adequate hand. 
The public will find in this book a volume of 
travels, of history, of social manners, legend, 
romance and reality, all in one. There is 
scarcely a page which does not sparkle with 
anecdotes of the old days, and word-pictures 
of romantic places. Infinite is the variety, from 
the whitening breakers on Dunstanborough’s 
caverned shore to the modern whitewash which 
has profanely smeared out, in their own chapel 
too, the genealogy of the Ogles. Does a reader 
ask “who were the Ogles?” It will suffice for 
us to reply that, in the sixteenth century, a 
man was killed in Morpeth high street, for 
saying that the blood of the Dacres was as good 
as that of the Ogles! 

What a step downwards, in every sense, 
from the grand old North into the abyss of 
Baden-Baden, which Mr. Fitzgerald has de- 
scribed in a pleasant book, that has less of the 
echoes of Sterne about it, as one might have 
expected, than of Carlyle. Tourists will find Mr. 
Fitzgerald’s book useful in keeping them away 





from the place, or in guiding them during their 
sojourn. Nature has made the country a pam. 
dise. The German Grand-Duke, for the sake 
of filthy lucre, has made of the town a “Hel” 
There congregate, no doubt, some excellent 
men and virtuous women, unimpeachable gep. 
tlemen and immaculate ladies ; but there, too, 
is to be found all the high rascalry of the world 
in clean linen, and universal hussydom in crino. 
line. “Heec auraté cyclade verrit humum’ 
The series of scenes here to be witnessed jg 
excellently hit off by Mr. Fitzgerald, over whoge 
book an hour may be spent with some satisfac. 
tion and a little shuddering. In one respect 
however, Mr. Fitzgerald’s description of the 
place is not quite corroborated by that given 
in our “ Musical Gossip.” 

Taken altogether, and if a man be “in 4 
concatenation accordingly,” he had better es. 
chew Baden-Baden, its fantastic horrors, brazen 
vices, impudent offences, hideous crimes, and 
even the harmless eccentricities and the penny- 
worth of innocence that accompanies the sack- 
ful of iniquity. Even the country around, which 
alone is as God made it, he would do well to 
leave. If he have a mind for the sober pleasure 
of angling, a hand and eye for the healthier 
pastime, let him betake himself to any one of 
the promising streams, from the Coquet down 
to any purling brook that this arid summer 
may have left. Then, let him take Mr. West- 
wood’s book with him to increase his evening 
comfort when he doth take his ease at his inn, 
It isnot an Angler’s Guide, to point out favourite 
spots and teach him how to disport himself 
successfully, but an “angler’s delight,” a gossip- 
ing essay on thevarious editions of the brightest 
book in angling literature, executed with the 
frankness of a brother of the pleasant craft, the 
perception of an artist, the feeling of a poet, 
the tone of a gentleman, and the allusions and 
illustrations that bespeak the scholar. But 
then, the author has sat in the school of the 
prophets, for albeit he is yet of the a 
men,” he belonged to the Enfield brotherh 
of Charles Lamb. In his boyhood, he was of 
Lamb’s friends and had unlimited access to 
Lamb’s books, but he was “ not much taller at 
the time than the tallest folio” in Lamb's 
library, and if he listened to the glorious talk 
of those who gathered around his friends Barry 
Cornwall and Coleridge, Hazlitt, Hood and 
Leigh Hunt, Wilson and Wordsworth,—it was 
at the feet of his Enfield Gamaliel, “a boyish 
but reverent disciple.” Virgilium tantum vidi! 

It is well known that Lamb himself was no 
angler, but he was “a lover of angling books,’ 
and Mr. Westwood read from Lamb’s copy of 
the ‘Compleat Angler, and learned the charm 
and the mystery of Halieutics, “perched on 
the forked branch of an ancient apple-tree in 
the little overgrown orchard, and at an eleva 
tion from which I could almost catch a glimpse 
of the marshy levels of the Lea.” Of the copy 
and the owner, Mr. Westwood says—“I well 
remember his relating to me, as he paced to 
and fro, a quaint, scholastic figure, under the 
apple-tree aforesaid, how he had pounced upon 
his early copy in some ramshackled repository 
of marine stores, and how grievous had been 
his disappointment in finding that its unlikely 
owner knew as much of its mercantile value 
as himself.” The lad who enjoyed such a book 
and such company, naturally turned to angling 
and the love of angling literature. Inthe practice 
of the first he is a known proficient, in the 
knowledge of the second a great authority. 
With him, it is clear that a good angler must 
necessarily be a good man. That old theory of 
the last century sage, who defined angling 4 
“a stick and a string, with a worm at one end 
and a fool at the other,” the saying of a man 
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who knew not the difference between a bleak 
and a bottom rod, must be flat blasphemy in 
the eyes of one who finds a close connexion 
petween angling and religion, science, poetry, 
and philosophy. And we might add to these, 
that brook-side wanderings may be intimately 
connected with other pleasant things of heaven 
and earth, or wherefore did the poet-angler 
write— 

Midway, adown the isle, methinks I see 

That tallest willow, in whose shade, one day, 


We sat,—thou rapt in some great poet’s lay, 
I, bending o’er my angle, silently. 
~ * * 


* 
A happy face was Earth’s, that autumn morn! 
* a 7 * 


And thou and I communing, without speech, 
Knew all its sweetness filled the heart of each.—? 
The quietest of books on the calmest of sub- 
jects was published in the most stirring and 
most noisy of years, the first year of Cromwell’s 
sole rule, 1653, just before Monk thundered 
defeat against Van Tromp off that North 
Foreland, about which so many vacation- 
tourists are now making holiday. The ‘ Perfect 
Diurnale,’ in the second week of May, had this 
advertisement: “The Compleat Angler; or, 
the Contemplative Man’s Recreation, being a 
Discourse on Fish and Fishing, not unworthy 
the Perusal of most Anglers ; of 18 pence price. 
Written by Iz. Wa. Also, the known play of 
the Spanish Gipsee, never till now published. 
Both printed for Richard Marriot. To be sold 
at his Shop in Dunstan’s Church Yard, Fleet 
Street.” Of the first book thus announced, fifty- 
three editions have appeared in the two hun- 
dred and odd years that have elapsed; and 
these editions are here chronicled and com- 
mented on in a way that will not let the weariest 
angler nod as he reads text and note, at night, 
in his inn parlour. The other book advertised 
by Marriot has not had an equal success; yet 
it has not died out. The ‘Spanish Gipsey’ is 
the well “known play” of Middleton and Row- 
ley, with the charming Preciosa of Cervantes 
for its heroine. And the same play, under the 
name of ‘ Preciosa, was turned into an operatic 
drama, in 1825, for which Weber supplied the 
music. Of all who played or sang in it, only 
one survives, John Cooper. 

To show how the anglers belong now rather 
to world-wide travellers than merely European 
tourists, we cite the following from Mr. West- 
wood’s pages :— 

“Mr. H. R. Francis, in his clever Cambridge 
Essay, entitled the ‘The Fly Fisher and his 
Library,’ recommends the association of a collection 
of angling-books with the plant of every angling 
club in the kingdom, a motion which we second 
most cordially, recommending it in particular to 
the adoption of the ‘ Walton and Cotton Club,’ on 
which body corporate, from its more metropolitan 
position, would seem to devolve the right of initia- 
tive. By way of amendment we would suggest that 
such libraries should be cosmopolite in their charac- 
ter, and not exclusively British, as collections of the 
kind have hitherto been. So long as the English 
angler plied his craft within his insular limits 
alone, his farthest falling line reaching beyond 
John o’ Groat’s house on the one hand, and the 
Land’s End on the other, it was natural he should 
be indifferent as to what foreign professors might 
have to say of his sport. But now that he may cry 
with Ulysses, 

I have become a name, 
For always roaming with a hungry heart— 
now that Ultima Thule knows the ripple of his fly 
on its boreal waters—that the banks of Pyre- 
nean streams keep the track of his footprints—that 
Superior and Erie and Ontario have yielded to his 
skill their gigantic broods—that India and Africa 
have paid him tribute, and that, at last, even Aus- 
tralian rivers are likely to be peopled by his instru- 
mentality—now, in short, that he has ‘ whipped all 
creation,” though not in the bellicose American 
Sense, surely itis time that his library doors should be 
opened to the contributions of other lands and other 





languages. These contributions, as far as our inquisi- 
tion has gone, form barely one-third of the whole, 
and are distributed thus: America supplies fourteen 
works, Denmark two, Holland nineteen, France 
ninety-five, Germany a hundred and fourteen, 
Italy twenty-three, Norway one, Spain four, and 
Sweden five. While on the other hand the United 
Kingdom yields, for its quota, six hundred and four, 
proving, if indeed such proof were needed, how 
far more deeply than elsewhere both the sport and 
its literature have taken root among us.” 

Dear to all anglers is the pastoral, sedgy 
Lea, of which Mr. Westwood knows “every 
bend, and tumbling bay and pool”; he adds: — 

“ Many are the years since we trod those familiar 
paths, and many the waters we have fished since 
then. Now, all things are changed. Our feet brush 
the Ardennes heather as we hurry to our sport, 
and instead of the level lowlands, we have red, 
precipitous walls of rock, thick forests, and a 
tossing and foaming mountain river. We fill our 
creel fuller than we ever filled it of yore, but we 
are faithful to the old love still, and were the choice 
given us, far rather would we be catching ‘logger- 
headed chub,’ in that Lea-water of our youth, than 
the most speckled of trout, or silver-sided of salmon, 
in other, though immemorially famous streams.” 

This brings us home again, and we have only 
to add, that, if the angler goes to the Coquet, 
Mr. Murray’s ‘Handbook for Durham and 
Northumberland’ must of necessity go with 
him. By the banks of the northern waters will 
be found nymphs as fair as any sirens that may 
share the stream with its bright-scaled denizens. 
But the Coquet beats all the rest for thrifty 
maids as well as silver fish. The coaly Tyne, the 
oozy Team, the sedgy Pout, the wooded Derwent, 
are all celebrated; but “Coquet bangs them 
a!” And there is some difference among the 
lasses, too, for,— 

The lasses of Tyne, who fearlessly shine, 
Are mirrors of modesty too; 


But the lasses of Coquet put all in their pocket,— 
Go then to Coquet, and woo! 








Private Law among the Romans. From the 
Pandects. By John George Phillimore, Q.C. 
(Macmillan & Co.) 

Mr. Phillimore has done good service towards 

the study of jurisprudence in this country by 

the production of this volume. We find in it 
the vigour of style, the uncompromising hos- 
tility to legal abuses and chicanery, the patriotic 
fervour for all that is good and right, which 
distinguished his ‘Introduction to the Study 
and History of the Roman Law,’ published in 

1848, 

Mr. Phillimore says well, that a familiarity 
with the splendid system of Roman jurispru- 
dence, by the study of which such jurists as 
Cujas, Pothier and Montesquieu were formed, 
is as well calculated to educate and elevate 
the juristic faculty of the lawyer, as the 
study of Homer and Euripides, of Cicero, 
Virgil, Dante, Shakspeare and Bossuet is to 
advance the general student in appreciating 
all that is noble and elevated in literature 
and thought. The Pandects are, and probably 
will ever remain, the classics, par excellence, of 
legal literature. Leibnitz was accustomed to 
say that, of all the products of the human 
intellect, the writings of the Roman juriscon- 
sults approached the nearest to the force and 
accuracy of reasoning of mathematics. Nor 
has Melancthon written less enthusiastically 
of the value of the study of that wonderful 
repertory of logic and reason—the Pandects. 
And, as Mr. Phillimore says, all writers whose 
opinions are entitled to any weight have agreed 
to recommend the study of the Roman Law, 
not only as an admirable preparation for the 
duties of civil life, but as an inexhaustible 
mine of luminous argument, masculine sense, 





and uncorrupted equity. Indeed, when we con- 
sider that, for about five hundred years before 
Justinian, Jaw was the only sure ladder to 
arrive at distinction,—that all poetry and 
philosophy were well-nigh dead, —that no other 
liberal or national pursuit was left to pursue, 
and that, for so many centuries, all the greatest 
intellects of the civilized world were employed 
in bringing Roman jurisprudence to unity and 
perfection, we can hardly overrate the import- 
ance of the great body of Roman law thus 
produced. A new conception of the worth of 
Roman law from this point of view may be 
formed by imagining what might have been the 
result if all the Newtons, Lockes, Bacons and 
Miltons among ourselves had been for five 
centuries solely employed in constructing a 
system of law adapted to the wants of society, 
and that without being restricted or hampered 
by that enforced and servile attachment to 
technicalities and precedent which has done 
so much to dwarf and deform the growth 
of legal science with ourselves, 

How different was the spirit with which 
Roman lawyers proceeded to solve juristic diffi- 
culties from that in vogue among ourselves! 
“To know the laws,” says Celsus, “is not to 
be master of their words but of their spirit and 
power.” But it is in the interpretation of wills 
especially that the human and rational cha- 
racter of Roman law shines forth pre-emi- 
nently ; there is, indeed, no sadder chapter of 
our own system than that which is gathered 
into our books of equity from the reports of 
cases upon wills. The absurd decisions to which 
men who have passed their whole lives in the 
law courts have come from time to time in 
testamentary matters, and which have caused 
endless misery, besides forming ruinous prece- 
dents for all time, would be incredible, did one 
hear them actually pronounced, and see them 
printed on authority. By a set of arbitrary 
rules and precedents the testator has generally 
been made to dispose of his property in a 
directly contrary way to that in which he 
desired to dispose of it. Thus, in the case of 
a testatrix who devised all her “monies” to a 
niece, to whom she was indebted for the devo- 
tion of a life, and who had a few shillings of 
ready money in the house, the word “monies” 
was held not to mean “money in the funds,” 
but only such as she had in the house. A 
father, believing himself on the point of death, 
made a will, leaving his lands to his posthu- 
mous child, if his wife should give birth to 
such child ; but if no such child should be born, 
to his nephew. The child was born before the 
testator died, and five Judges decided that the 
father by the will had disinherited his own son. 
The cant phrase by which such perversion of 
justice is usually justified is that the Judges 
cannot “make” a will for the testator: as if by 
means of their arbitrary rules they did not 
make the will of the testator for the most part 
quite a different one from that which he in- 
tended! Another of the rules by which such 
perversions of justice are perpetuated, is the 
absurd fiction that the testator was fully 
acquainted with all the legal significations 
which the Courts have arbitrarily affixed to 
whatever words he has employed, and not the 
least of them is the exclusion of evidence to 
show what were the intentions of the testator. 
On these points Mr. Phillimore himself may 
be heard to speak :-— 


“Fruitful as every other head of our jurispru- 
dence is in shocking absurdities, I do not know 
that (the rank and impudent evils of special plead- 
ing always excepted) there is any department of 
law even among us in which more fantastic tricks 
have been played, more wanton caprice exhibited, 
more cruel and systematic injustice inflicted by our 
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tribunals, or in which we have more fully deserved 
Virgil’s description— 

Penitus toto divisos orbe Britannos 
from sense and knowledge, than in the construction 


of wills. I do not allude to any living person, but | 
it is no exaggeration to say that if e ery decision | 


on a disputed will had been the reverse of what it 
is, society on the whole would have been gainers, 
and the intention of the testator more frequently 
fulfilled than it has been. If the object was to make 
the fortune of attorneys, nothing could be wiser 
than the decisions of English judges, or the system 
on which they were founded. For they first annexed 
to plain and ordinary words a meaning totally 
abhorrent from their usual signification, and they 
then applied that artificial meaning to the language 
of wills made without legal assistance, although at 
the very time when they pronounced the interpre- 
tation reducing the child to beggary, and missing 
the much-loved person for whom the testator 
intended to provide, with a grave pedantry unknown 
to any other country, they declared that they 
perfectly well knew the meaning to be altogether 
different from that which they judicially declared 
it to be. Far from taking inte consideration the 
circumstances of the testator, as for instance 
whether he could or did obtain legal advice, the 
position of his estates, the expressions familiar to 


him, which the Roman Law enforces upon the | 


judges’ consideration, they carefully and elaborately 
stopped up all these avenues to truth; or if they 
sometimes deviated so far into a track of reason as 
to admit portions of such material evidence, it was 
done in a fashion so thoroughly empirical, such 
care was taken to deprecate any notion of deciding 
the case on principle, such anxiety was displayed 
to guard against the possibility of any benefit to 
society by a breach on the Chinese wall of preju- 
dice and folly, such doubts were raised, and such 
alarm expressed by subsequent judges at the 
attempt, that reason lost more than she gained 
by the innovation. The maxim of the Roman jurist 
was, ‘nihil tam conveniens naturali equitati quam 
voluntatem domini volentis rem suam in alium 
transferri, ratam habere;’ and the rule laid down 
by him as the basis of rational interpretation is the 
direct reverse of that which has dictated so many 
cruel decisions in this country, ‘nemo existimandus 
est dixisse quod non mente agitaverit.’” 

Again, on the interpretation of wills :— 

“The first rule then is, ‘ut res magis valeat 
quam pereat;’ another is, ‘benignior sententia 
preferenda.’ Another, the rule so ostentatiously 
violated in our courts, to consider what it is proba- 
ble (in a case of doubt, it must be remembered) 
the testator meant. Another his habit of speech— 
the propriety of language and conduct, as ‘Si 
numerus nummorum legatus est neque apparet 
quales sunt legati, ante omnia ipsius patris familias 
consuetudo, deinde regionis in qua versatus est 
exquirenda est, sed et mens patris familie, et lega- 
tarii caritas vel dignitas et necessitudo,’ &c. And 
where there was an uncertainty as to the person: 
‘Testatoris voluntas si quibusdam argumentis 
apparebit de quo dixit, adimplenda est.’ ” 

The same admirable exercise of logic and 
principle is to be found in all that relates to 
“Servitudes,” known in our law as “easements,” 
which is one of the most fruitful topics of 
Roman law. It has, indeed, been said, that if 
Reason could speak she would use the language 
of the Pandects; whereas, Mr. Phillimore says, 
if learned Folly could speak she would use the 
jargon of Coke; a classical quotation in whose 
hands, he says, is like the famous Burgundian 
diamond picked up at Nancy by a Swiss boor. 
The great failing of the English lawyer has been 
to reduce himself down to what Cicero styles a 
mere cantor formularum and syllabarum auceps, 
and that he has made it his chief study to 
excel, not in modes of argument and analogy 
calculated to further the broad aims of justice, 
but in captious, subtle and refined distinctions, 
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| system of real property law infinitely more 
| involved and obnoxious than if that statute 
| had never been passed. To drive a coach-and- 
| four through an act of Parliament is, we know, 
| a crowning triumph of legal ingenuity : whereas 
with the Roman lawyer the “ratio legis” was 
always his main guide in interpretation. And 
in one famous case, where the letter of the law 
was plainly in conflict with its spirit, the cele- 
brated lawyers Scevola, Paulus and Ulpian 
did not scruple to make such provisions as 
rendered the law consistent with itself; for, said 
| they, speaking of the opposite opinion, “ Etsi 
maxime verba legis hunc habeant intellectum 
| tamen mens legislatoris aliud vult.” Another 
| cause of the excellence of Roman law and of 
the high morality with which we find it imbued 
was that the Roman jurisprudents entered on 
their career with the expectation, not of earning 
money, but of gaining honour and position. 
Some of the maxims with which their decisions 
are interspersed are of as high morality as is to 
be found in the whole range of literature, of 


ficio affici hominem intersit hominis.” Many of 
| these maxims were indeed borrowed from the 
Stoic philosophy, of which the great Roman 
lawyers were professed disciples during the 
golden period of Roman jurisprudence. 

It is impossible to read anything which comes 
from Mr. Phillimore’s hands without being 
struck by the impassioned love of justice and 
of country which characterizes his writings; 
it were to be desired, however, that he had 
employed a less aggressive form in giving the 
results of his studies to the public, and that 
he had not allowed the seva indignatio of his 
heart at the fleeting wrongs of time to have 
such mastery over him. More compression, both 
in style and manner, is required to do justice 
to the solid worth which he possesses. 

His style is remarkable for its general vigour 
and energy, but it is often loose, and shows not 
infrequent traces of inattention and _ haste, 
which must operate very unfavourably with 
those—and they must be numerous—who are 
prejudiced against the very uncompromising 
zeal with which he puts forward his opinions. 
Nevertheless, the work is one which should be 
in the hands of every student. 





Explorations in Australia, The Journals of 
John M‘Douall Stuart during the Years 
1858, 1859, 1860, 1861 and 1862, when he 
fived the Centre of the Continent and success- 
Fully crossed it from Sea to Sea. Edited from 
Mr. Stuart’s MS., by William Hardman, 
M.A. (Saunders, Otley & Co.) 


Ir geographical discoveries proceed at the pre- 
sent rate the whole globe will soon be explored, 
and our grandchildren have nothing left but 
to fill up the grand outlines we have traced 
| out. The mystery of the Nile is solved, or all 
| but solved; Timbuctoo is no longer a semi- 
|fabulous town; the gates of Mecca, Medina 
j}and all the other sacred cities have been en- 
| tered; Thibet and Cashmere have been mapped 
| and photographed ; the Fijis have been turned 
into fields for European colonization; China 
land Japan have admitted the once-hated 
| foreigners into the very heart of their empires ; 
'the continents of Africa and Australia have 
been crossed ; the North Pole has been reached 
| within a few degrees; the existence of an 
| Antarctic Continent has been ascertained ; and 
| the North-West Passage, that problem of ages, 
| was successfully solved when Capt. Pim, coming 





which have often upset the very purposes of | from the eastern side of Arctic America, rescued 


legislation. The most flagrant example of such 
perverted ingenuity is the famous decision 
which upset the Statute of Uses, and made our 


| Maclure’s party coming from the west. 
The continent of Australia had hitherto 
| defied all attempts to cross it from sea to sea 


which this from Papinian is a sample—“Bene-’ 





until within the last few years, when two have 
been successful, though one of them, that of 
Burkeand Wills, was accompanied by an amount 
of tragic horror only equalled by that which 
Franklin’s party must have endured when 
sinking one by one into their icy graves, What 
scenes more stirring could the sensation. 
novelist conceive than the simple story of the 
starving Australian explorers, trying to eke 
out their existence by handfuls of nardoo seedg 
which they had hardly strength left to gather! 
What disappointment could there be more keen 
than to crawl almost to the outpost which 
was to afford relief, and then find it had been 
deserted just a day previously! The tale of 
Australian explorations is not a cheerful one, 
even when the task set is accomplished; and 
the present narrative is no exception. It is 
an endless repetition of facts familiar to all 
who have put a foot on the Australian conti- 
nent, or read a single work devoted to its 
exploration. There is the same dry vegetation, 
with its evergreens—or rather ever-brownish- 
green leaves, the shadeless forest, the scrub, 
the stony desert, and the boggy ground, want 
of water and deluges of rain, inundations, and 
hot winds sending the thermometer up to 127° 
in the shade, brutish natives, armed with spears 
and boomerangs, occasionally friendly, but more 
generally hostile, and now and then fertile pas- 
ture-land abounding in game, and scenery 
called rich here, but tame in other parts of the 
world. 

Mr. Stuart ‘enjoys a well-merited reputa- 
tion as one of the leading explorers of Aus- 
tralia. He gained his first experience under 
Capt. Sturt, whose expedition he accompanied 
as draughtsman. The Journals now before us 
are devoted to his own explorations, com- 
mencing in 1858, ending in 1862, and em- 
bracing five distinct journeys. The funds for 
these extensive explorations were chiefly, 
almost entirely, supplied by two friends of the 
explorers, Messrs. Chambers and Finke, both 
now dead, and only one of whom, Mr. Finke, 
had the satisfaction of seeing Mr. Stuart safely 
return to Adelaide from the Indian Ocean. 
We commend the public spirit which prompted 
these gentlemen to come forward year after 
year in support of so enterprising a traveller, 
and South Australia may well be proud of them. 
We are aware that they are not solitary in- 
stances in this respect, and that other colonies 
besides South Australia have shown a noble 
generosity towards their explorers. We do aot 
know much, nor do we wish to know more, of 
the little jealousies and rivalries existing in that 
part of the world about these expeditions,— 
how one colony tries to cut out the other, and 
never losing sight of the question of what will 
be said at home about their doings. We see only 
a laudable emulation in the whole movement, 
and are glad Australian ambition has found so 
legitimate a field. 

Mr. Stuart’s first expedition was directed 
to the north-west, his second and third to 
Lake Torrens, his fourth to the very centre 
of the Australian continent, his fifth to the 
north, and his sixth right across the continent. 
Other explorers had merely seen the rise and 
fall of the tide in rivers, boggy ground and 
swamps intervening, and cutting off all chance 
of ever seeing the sea; but Mr. Stuart actually 
stood on its shore and washed his hands in its 
waters. Imagine the delight of the explorer 
when, on the 24th of July, 1862, he had at 
last reached the shores of the Indian Ocean!— 

“ At eight miles and a half came upon a broad 
valley of black alluvial soil, covered with long 
grass; from this I can hear the wash of the sea. 
On the other side of the valley, which is rather 
more than a quarter of a mile wide, is growing 4 
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line of thick heavy bushes, very dense, showing 
that to be the boundary of the beach. Crossed the 
yalley, and entered the scrub, which was a com- 
plete network of vines. Stopped the horses to clear 
a Way, whilst I advanced a few yards on to the 
peach, and was gratified and delighted to behold 
the water of the Indian Ocean in Van Diemen 
Gulf, before the party with the horses knew any- 
thing of its proximity. Thring, who rode in advance 
of me, called out ‘The Sea!’ which so took them 
all by surprise, and they were so astonished, that 
he had to repeat the call before they fully under- 
stood what was meant. Then they immediately 
gave three long and hearty cheers. The beach is 
covered with a soft blue mud. It being ebb tide, 
I could see some distance; found it would be 
impossible for me to take the horses along it; I 
therefore kept them where I had halted them, and 
allowed half the party to come on to the beach 
and gratify themselves by a sight of the sea, while 
the other half remained to watch the horses until 
their return. I dipped my feet, and washed my 
face and hands in the sea, as I promised the late 
Governor Sir Richard M‘Donnell I would do if 
I reached it. The mud has nearly covered all the 
shells; we got a few, however. I could see no sea- 
weed. There is a point of land some distance off, 
bearing 70°. After all the party had had some 
time on the beach, at which they were much pleased 
and gratified, they collected a few shells ; I returned 
to the valley, where I had my initials (J.M.D.S.) 
cut on a large tree, as I did not intend to put up 
my flag until I arrived at the mouth of the Ade- 
laide.” 

On the following day he had an open place 
cleared, and, selecting one of the tallest trees, 
stripped it of its lower branches, and on its 
highest branch fixed the Union Jack with his 
name in the centre of it:— 

“When this was completed, the party gave 
three cheers, and Mr. Kekwick then addressed 
me, congratulating me on having completed this 

at and important undertaking, to which I 
replied. Mr. Waterhouse also spoke a few words 
on the same subject, and concluded with three 
cheers for the Queen and three for the Prince of 
Wales. At one foot south from the foot of the tree 
is buried, about eight inches below the ground, 
an air-tight tin case, in which is a paper with the 
following notice :— 

‘South Australian Great Northern Exploring Expedition. 

‘The exploring party, under the command of 
John M‘Douall Stuart, arrived at this spot on the 
25th day of July, 1862, having crossed the entire 
Continent of Australia from the Southern to the 
Indian Ocean, passing through the centre. They 
left the City of Adelaide on the 26th day of Octo- 
ber, 1861, and the most northern station of the 
colony on 21st day of January, 1862. To commem- 
orate this happy event, they have raised this flag 
bearing his name. All well. God save the Queen!’ 
(Here follow the signatures of myself and party.) 
As this bay has not been named, I have taken 
this opportunity of naming it ‘Chambers Bay,’ in 
honour of Miss Chambers, who kindly presented 
me with the flag which I have planted this day, 
and I hope this may be the first sign of the dawn 
of approaching civilization. Exactly this day nine 
months the party left North Adelaide. Before 
leaving, between the hours of eleven and twelve 
O'clock, they had lunch at Mr. Chambers’ house; 
John Bentham Neals, Esq., being present, pro- 
posed success to me, and wished I might plant 
the flag on the north-west coast. At the same 
hour of the day, nine months after, the flag was 
raised on the shores of Chambers Bay, Van Die- 
men Gulf.” 

On the 18th of December, 1862, Mr. Stuart 
reported his safe return to Adelaide to the 
Governor-in-Chief. A hearty welcome from 

townsmen awaited him, the Government of 
South Australia voting the sum of 3,5001. as a 
teward to him and his party, 2,000J. of which 
fell to his own share, whilst the Royal Geogra- 
Phical Society of London awarded him their 
gold medal and presented him with a gold 
Watch, 
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The volume Mr. Hardman has edited con- 
sists of a reprint of the official journals of Mr. 
Stuart, all of which have already been before 
the public, prefaced by a very interesting 
introduction, and followed by an appendix 
containing lists of some of the birds and plants 
collected. We cannot expect a man who daily 


carries his life in his hands to devote much | 


attention to the style of his rough journals, 
and scientific men will prefer such untouched 


records to any more polished accounts which | 


may be presented to them. It was, there- 
fore, both proper and desirable that the 
official report should be laid before the public 
almost as it was written. But the general 
reader cannot be expected to wade through 
these rough jottings; and few of that class 
who take up this book will be inclined to read 
it through. In order to make these valuable 
narratives of six different journeys presentable 
to the general reader they should have been 
re-written and compressed; but all Mr. Hard- 
man has done is to write his preface and send 
the reports published in Australia to the Lon- 
don printer. There do not seem to be even 
verbal alterations. We happen to have by us 
the report of the last journey, brought out by 
Bailliére, of Melbourne, and do not find any 
alteration or correction. For Mr. Stuart’s sake 
we regret having to make this complaint. 





Speeches, Lectures and Letters. By Wendell 

Phillips. (Boston, U.S., Walker, Wise & Co.) 
No expression of popular taste is more strongly 
characteristic of our American cousins than the 
patronage which they lavish on orators by 
profession. In their usages, pointing to the 
wide difference which time and circumstance 
have wrought between ourselves and the 
descendants of our colonists, nothing is more 
significant than their steady support of lec- 
turers. In the United States, talk asserts itself. 
It is pastime, business, high art, intellectual 
recreation, religious exercise. What churches 
and theatres, libraries and museums are in 
Europe, the lecture-room, pure, undefiled, and 
unaided by brass band or scenic effects, is in 
America. The fact is more observable in New 
York than in New Orleans, but Buncome is 
omnipotent in South as well as North. The 
free and enlightened citizens of New England 
and the Old Dominion elect their statesmen, 
mend their manners, hear the news, plan laws, 
worship God, and take stock of all creation 
beneath the roofs of lecture-halls, and at the 
dictation of speakers, most of whom are paid by 
their auditors in dollars as well as applause. 
The popular custom has influenced current 
language. “To take a particular platform” is 
better English in America than “to uphold 
definite opinion” isin England. It might reason- 
ably be thought that so highly civilized a 
people, delighting in oratory, would set aside 
a few select professors of the art, and be con- 
tent to sit speechless all their days, drinking 
in the musical eloquence of their favourite 
artists. At home, we usually find that great 
speakers are poor listeners; that men, who 
have a taste for holding forth to others, become 
restless and irritable when they are required 
to hold their peace and be delighted auditors. 
No member of a congregation is more likely 
than a popular preacher, “ off duty,” to fidget, 
bite his nails, yawn, stretch, or otherwise mis- 
conduct himself during the sermon. But in the 
wonderful land that lies on the other side of the 
Atlantic the case is far otherwise. There every 
one talks, and every one in turn is ready to 
listen, or, at least, to make appearance of 
listening. At New York, in Fifth Avenue, and 
in the more fastidious cliques of other great 


cities, there is just now observable a transient 
affectation of contempt for spouting and 
spouters. Good society sets its face against 
after-dinner speeches; and gentlemen who 
have raised themselves by stump to political 
eminence, laugh at their electioneering orations 
as mere devices for wheedling themselves into 
the confidence of the mob. This droll humour, 
| however, is but the tone of “a set,” at most of 
|a small and supercilious class; and it in no 
degree influences the feeling or action of 
the people at large. High and low, from the 
cradle to the grave, they delight in talking 
to assemblies and in giving ear to those 
who are addressing congregations of listeners. 
Noisy urchins in academies, young men 
at college, pour forth their utterances on ques- 
tions of politics and morals as naturally as lads 
on this side the great ocean expend their ener- 
gies on cricket, boating and football. The 
women are scarcely less loquacious, and if they 
are somewhat less conspicuous in public 
| debates, the fact is due less to feminine reserve 
| than to masculine intolerance of female advo- 
cacy. Every town has its discussion-hall, where, 
throughout the year, itinerant speakers,—dema- 
gogues, preachers, humorous tub-thumpers, 
retailers of gossip, and declaimers against social 
grievances,—deliver their opinions to crowded 
benches. To say that the audiences are alto- 
gether uncritical, would be unjust. They have 
a taste, and are not slow to applaud the artist 
who can tickle it. Volubility, smartness, a high- 
pitched voice, a turn for vivacious personality, 
and unscrupulous recklessness of assertion are 
qualities which they hold in high esteem; but 
with perfect good-humour they accept whatever 
oratory comes in their way, and if they cannot get 
speakers of the first class at the highest rate of 
pecuniary remuneration, they are quite content 
to listen to inferior performers, who shout away 
for three hours, for a smaller number of dollars. 

We of the old country are prone to sneer at 
this popular taste of the Americans as a mor- 
bid appetite for Buncome. Though we are not 
quite so morose and taciturn as Continental 
satirists would make the world believe us to be, 
and though we are not altogether incapable of 
generous emotion, there can be no doubt 
that, as a people, we are, and ever have been, 
slow of speech. A score of time-honoured adages 
attest our scornful repugnance for mere loqua- 
city, our contempt for men who talk for the 
mere sake of talking. No charge, however, of 
vain-glorious boastfulness can be preferred 
against us when we say that, in the history of 
our Senate, we can point to a succession of 
orators who have not been surpassed by the 
most brilliant speakers of any modern nation ; 
and, though it is the fashion of the time to 
mourn over the decay of British eloquence, and 
to assert that our best living speakers at the 
Bar and in Parliament are degenerate descend- 
ants of Burke and Erskine, we can point with 
reasonable pride to a few public men who, by 
flow of words, can command the unbroken 
attention of critical assemblies from an early 
hour of night till break of dawn. But no less 
true is it that our really powerful speakers can 
be counted on the fingers, and that of mere 
average second-rate talkers we have but a small 
supply, whilst of that fluent lecture-room elo- 
quence in which the United States abound 
we must acknowledge an almost total absence. 
To the genius of the nation must be attributed 
the credit or disgrace of this lack of lecture- 
room oratory. We are a sternly practical people 
in all that relates to the use of the tongue. If 
we think a man has “something to say,” we 
greet him with courtesy and show him a large 
amount of patience. For hesitation, inadequacy 
of description, want of tact, poverty of diction, 
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we have a noble toleration, so long as there are 
grounds for thinking that the talker possesses 
some special knowledge which he will strren- 
der, if he be only allowed to take his own time 
and way. But directly a suspicion arises that the 
man is a mere wind-bag, talking to no useful 
end, and wasting his hearers’ time for the grati- 
fication of his own personal vanity, we give 
reins to honest indignation, and with unmis- 
takable frankness tell him to be silent. Bad 
sermons we endure for the sake of our old 
institutions and the lower orders, whose 
respect for spiritual pastors and masters 
ought not to be trifled with; but for a 
pointless, bootless speech we have no patience. 


Mere loquacity, however glib and rhythmical | 


it may be, is not enough to satisfy us. If an 
Englishman wishes to succeed as a public 


speaker, he knows that command of facts is | 


more necessary for the attainment of his am- 
bition than command of words, and before he 
expends labour on acquiring oratorical arts, he 
endeavours by patient study and liberal medi- 
tation, to master subjects about which there is 
a demand for instruction. It is not till he has 
honestly worked out a problem, that he pre- 
pares to lay its solution before the public. He 
first settles in his own mind what it is that he 
wishes to say, and then he asks himself how 
he can best say it. The maiden speeches of some 
of our most conspicuous debaters have been egre- 

ious failures, and in almost every instance the 
failure was a consequence of inexperience, not 
of solid information, and altogether due to 
want of practice in the tricks and mechanical 
devices of oratory, and in no degree to absence 
of definite convictions or sound thought. “It 
is in me, and by Heavens it shall come out of 
me,” was the exclamation of Sheridan when he 
was smarting under the sense of humiliation 


eaused by an unsuccessful attempt to win the | 


ear of the House; and his words have been 
often repeated by aspirants to forensic renown 
who find unexpected difficulty in putting forth 
that which is in their minds. 

Wide is the difference between America 
and the old country in this respect. Whilst 
with us the rule is “Substance first, and then 
Form,” the talkers of the United States seek 
form first, and make substance an affair of quite 
secondary consideration. An easy utterance, 
a lively verbosity, a knack of stinging invec- 
tive, and a command of that piquant ridicule 
which never fails to put the uneducated into 
good humour, are the accomplishments at which 
they aim, the weapons with which they arm 
themselves for the fight. Thus equipped, they 
spring to their legs, and are ready to talk down 
their own President—or any otherman. Much 
of this habit may doubtless be attributed to 
democratic institutions, which, by placing a pre- 
ponderance of political power in the hands of 
comparatively ignorant crowds, compels public 
men to speak for the delight of the untaught, 
rather than for the benefit of the enlightened. 
But the entire question cannot be thus easily 
disposed of. Democratic institutions would 
satisfactorily account for the existence of a 
numerous class of political spouters, and for 
the low tone of congress oratory ; but it is not 
elear how the pleasure taken by Americans of 
every class in listening to bad speeches can be 
set down to the same cause. 


At the present time Mr. Wendell Phillips is | 


the most popular lecturer in the Northern 
States. He is no new man. For more than a 


quarter of a century he has been before the | 


public, spouting about the Rights of Woman 
and the Wrongs of the Slave. There are always 
persons ready to hint that an eminent teacher 
is no more than a charlatan; and Mr. Phillips’s 
detractors are sometimes heard to assert that 


|he has made his game out of the Abolition 
movement. No one, however, questions that 
he may be regarded as the leader of his profes- 
| sion, the most successful stump orator at this 
| present time giving tongue in the United 
| States. An announcement that he will, at a 
certain time and place, state his views on com- 
| pulsory labour, the character of President Lin- 
coln, the future of the American woman, or the 
| right inherent in the Yankees to subjugate 
| the South, is sure to gather thousands. To his 
more enthusiastic upholders he is priest, pro- 
phet, king; and even those who differ from 
him in opinion allow that he is an “eternal 
smart man.” One of his lukewarm admirers 
recently observed to us—‘It isn’t what he 
| says, but the way in which he says it, that 
takes away your breath. He’d tickle a tortoise 
into good manners, I guess. He doesn’t worry 
a man by giving him too much to think about, 
| and yet somehow or other he never sits down 
| without having made you wish to put a bullet 
into somebody.” A speaker capable of exercis- 
ing so salutary an influence on his hearers may 
reasonably be regarded as a man of mark. 
| Though he might not hit the taste of Exeter 
| Hall, or achieve position in the British House 


| of Commons, he is a power in his own land, | 


| and, as a feature of American society, worthy 
| of observation. A more notable collection of 
addresses than these present specimens of Mr. 
| Phillips’s peculiar gifts we have not perused 
| for many a day. Speeches more unlike the 
patient, conscientious, carefully elaborated ora- 
| to imagine. 
| unquestionably are, for they achieve their object 
| in making the excitable hearer wish to put a 
bullet into somebody; but harangues more 
devoid of that sound quality to which utilita- 
rian Englishmen apply the word practical were 
never uttered from a platform. It never seems 
to strike the American elocutionist that it is 
| requisite or desirable that he should state the 
particular end he has in view, comparing the 
permanent good which he wishes to achieve, 
| by an innovation, with the transient inconve- 
| mience which may attend upon reform. To 
arrange with lucidity and logical care the argu- 
ments in favour ofa proposed change, to remove 
groundless fears by calm calculation, and to 
meet the objections of adversaries with candour 
| and respect, are the steps by which a public 
speaker in this country endeavours to win vic- 
tory in discussion. The Wendell Phillips pro- 
cess is widely different. For instance, in his 
speech on “ Woman’s Rights” he makes no 
attempt to estimate the good that would flow 
from investing women with political privileges, 
and never stays to inquire whether any possible 
good, which might result from the measure in 
the shape of law reform, could not be more 
satisfactorily accomplished by the existing staff 
| of male legislators than by a congress composed 
equally of men and women. Reproducing, with 
sentimental variations, the old revolutionary 
| dogma that representation should precede taxa- 
| tion, Mr. Phillips exclaims against the injustice 
| of society in taxing women without allowing 
| them parliamentary representation. That, in 
| the opinion of most thoughtful men, the interests 
of women are quite as fully represented in 
| existing parliaments as the interests of the 
sterner sex ; that, in modernsociety, the interests 
| of the sexes are in point of fact identical; that 
| cultivated women, far from deeming themselves 
victims of oppression because they are notallowed 
| to sit in parliament, are well content with their 
| state of political disqualification ; and that, to 
confer electoral privileges on women, on the 
assumption that their interests are at variance 
with those of their husbands, fathers, brothers, 





tions of English statesmen it would be difficult | 
Practical in a certain way, they | 
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would be to sow throughout society the seeds 
of domestic strife,—are points for consideratio, 
on which Mr. Phillips does not say a single 
word. What then does hedo? He covers with 
ridicule certain gentlemen in whose existengg 
beyond the author’s imagination we do not 
believe,—those, namely, who are represented 
as asserting that women are permanently disqua- 
lified for the exercise of political power by their 
intellectual weakness. Where these men exist, 
in what papers they put forth this view of 
woman’s natural incapacity to vote for members 
of parliament, we are unable to say. Mr, 
Phillips, however, knows all about their doings, 
and he covers them with derision for maintaining 
that such women as Mrs. Norton and Migs 
Martineau, Mrs. Somerville and Mrs. Browning 
are not entitled, in respect of intellect, toa 
privilege enjoyed _ artisans who can scarcely 
spell their names. By thus leading his hearers 
away from the points really deserving thought- 
ful consideration, Mr. Phillips keeps them on 
the laugh at the “impertinent brawlers and 
third-rate scribblers” who “with the gracious 
condescension of little men continue to lecture 
and preach on the ‘female sphere’ and ‘ female 
| duties.’” When the noise is over, each laugher 
is delighted with the performance, finds himself 
| comfortably free from perplexing doubt, and 
| thinks it would be pleasant to put a bullet in 
one of woman’s detractors. 

This is the orator’s system. He always knows 
his audience, and usually leads off with a plea- 
| sant allusion to some local prejudice or vanity, 
That done, he fixes by the throat some unfortu- 
nate man who is not popular with the assembly, 
and goes on to show what a mean, ridiculous, 
paltry, abominable fellow he is. The case against 
the unpopular notoriety having been estab- 
lished, and his contemptible character having 
been put in its true light, hearers are left to 
form their own estimate of his opinions. “ When 
there is no case for the defence, attack the 
attorney for the prosecution,” is the rule of Old 
Bailey practice. Mr. Phillips extends the rule, 
and, whether his case be weak or strong, covers 
the “man on the other side” with a torrent 
of personalities. His opponents are “ recreant 
statesmen,” “lacqueys,” “scoundrels.” In his 
speech on the surrender of Thomas Sims, he 
called the merchants of Boston who promised 
support to Marshal Tukey, “ those fifteen hun- 
dred scoundrels who offered Marshal Tukey 
their aid.” Need it be said that this spirited 
denunciation of fifteen hundred merchants was 
followed by “tumultuous applause”? But fifteen 
hundred scoundrels were too many objects of 
scorn to handle at the same time. So the lec- 
turer dismissed them, and turned upon a single 
enemy. “I came here again last fall,” he ex- 
claimed, “ the first time I had been here, ina 
Whig meeting, since listening to Otis. I found 
Rufus Choate on the platform. Compared with 
the grace and dignity of Otis, the thought of 
which came rushing back, he struck me like a 
monkey in convulsions. (Roars of laughter and 
cheers.)” What should we say of any distin- 
guished speaker of our own country,—say Mr. 
Gladstone or Mr. Disraeli,—who should de- 
nounce an adversary as a “monkey in convul- 
sions”? What should we say of any assemblage 
of Englishmen who applauded such unseemly 
violence ? 








The History of Ombre—[Geschichte des ’ Hom- 
bres, von Dr. Gustav Schwetschke]. (Halle, 
Schwetschke ; London, Nutt.) : 

Ombre, a now almost forgotten game, occupies 

the same place in cards as chess does among 


the more scientific amusements. In the good 
town of Halle it still flourishes, and our author, 
probably in grateful remembrance of many a2 
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hour pleasantly, and, we trust, profitably, spent, 
has exhausted all a German’s patience in ex- 
cavating the history of his favourite game. To 
those who might be tempted to regret such a 
waste of time, he offers an apology in the words 
of the great Leibnitz: “As I have said more 
than once, men never appear more ingenious 
than in games and amusements, and phi- 
losophers should take advantage of them in 
perfecting the art of arts, which is the art of 
thinking.” Goethe, too, in his ‘Dichtung und 
Wahrheit,’ after speaking very favourably of 
card-playing, winds up by saying, “Time is 
infinitely long, and every day a vessel, into 
which a great deal can be poured if you wish 
to fill it up.” Backed up by these authorities, 
the Doctor defied the “unco’ guid,” and reso- 
lutely set to work at the tractate which we 
now purpose examining. 

The name of L’Hombre (the man) indicates 
the Spanish origin of this game, which is con- 
firmed by several of the terms used in it, such 
as Espadilla, Malilla, Basta, Matador, Codille, 
&c. It is, at the present day, the national 
game of the Spaniards; but is usually known 
as el Tresillo. It is also called, in jest, el Rene- 
gado, probably a corruption from el Reynado, 
the name given toa game of cards in ‘Don 
Quixote. The player at Tresillo, however, still 
bears the title of el Hombre. <A very great age 
is generally assigned to Ombre. According to 
one statement, it sprang up in Spain in 1430; 
but no authority is quoted. Older Spanish 
literature makes no mention of it, nor do we 
find any historical account of it in Singer or 
Chatto. The former writer, however, remarks 
that it was probably a variation of Primero, 
and invented before the publication of Cobar- 
ruvia’s Spanish dictionary, though not men- 
tioned in that work. Nor is it certain whether 
Ombre was one of the games which Francis 
the First brought home with him from his 
Spanish captivity. The celebrated catalogue of 
games which Rabelais, the contemporary of that 
monarch, gives in his ‘Gargantua and Pan- 
tagruel,’ mentions the game of Renetto, which, 
if el Reynado were identical with Ombre, might 
be referred to the latter. Nor does it appear 
that Ombre, a game afterwards so fashionable 
in France, was known in that country during 
the first half of the seventeenth century, for 
‘La Maison Académique,’ which appeared in 
1759, does not allude to Ombre among the 
forty games it describes. The nearest approach 
to it will be found in the game called “Le 
Jeu de !Homme, autrement dit la Beste.” 

When Louis the Fourteenth married Maria 
Theresa, daughter of Philip the Fourth, Ombre 
followed in the train of the Infanta. The well- 
known and eccentric Palatinate Princess and 
Duchess of Orleans writes, in her honest Ger- 
man fashion, “Our Queen was blood simple, 
‘but the best and most virtuous woman in 
the world. She possessed grandeur, too, and 
managed the Court properly....The late 
Queen was inordinately fond of cards, played 
at Bassette, Reversi and Hombre, and some- 
times at Petite Prime; but could never win, 
for she could not learn to play properly.” After 
the Queen’s death, in 1683, Ombre not only 
held its ground, but spread continually. The 
Duchess aforesaid writes, in 1697: “L’Ombre 
is much & la mode here. Folk play nothing but 
Landsknecht and lOmbre in this country; 
dancing is something rare.” Madame de Sé- 
vigné, also writing from Les Rochers, remarks, 
“Though we are in a solitude, we do not fail 
to have three play-tables very often: a Trictrac, 
a Hombre, and a Reversi.” Robbe dedicated 
his humorous elegy, ‘Les Hasards du Jeu de 
l'Hombre,’ to the Duchess of Burgundy, a cele- 
brated player in the year 1699. But fashions 





succeed each other rapidly in France, and about 
1720 Ombre began to lose its pre-eminence in 
that country. It is true that the consort of 
Louis the Fifteenth took it under her wing, 
whence it was called “Jeu de la Reine”; but 
His Majesty gave his countenance to the Comet 
game, otherwise called Manille; and a few 
years later the editor of the ‘ Académie Univer- 
selle des Jeux’ complains that “Quadrille is 
now the amusement of nearly the whole monde, 
and the delight of the fair sex”; but adds, in 
defence of Ombre, that, “although this game 
is now-a-days neglected, it is, without contra- 
diction, the finest and most learned we possess.” 
In the introduction to Quadrille, we further 
read that, “properly speaking, it is only four- 
handed Hombre, or a mitigated Hombre.” In 
1818, Ombre was entirely omitted from a new 
edition of this work; and, at present, the royal 
game appears to have found its last asylum in 
the house of an old nobleman residing in Paris. 

As the Court of Louis the Fourteenth set 
the fashion for the polished society of all Europe, 
Ombre could hardly fail, ere long, to make its 
way across the Rhine. In the ‘Almanach de 
Carlsbad’ for 1695 there is an entry of “ Money 
gained at Carlsbad at the game of Ombre em- 
ployed to build a church,” which proves that 
the game was popular at that time in Germany. 
A short time after, the editor of the first edition 
of the ‘New Royal Game of Hombre,’ pub- 
lished at Hamburg in 1708, says, “that ’ Hom- 
bre, within the last few years, has become so 
common and well known in Germany that 
hardly any one is esteemed as gallant who 
does not know it.” A special table was in- 
vented for the game, which we find described 
as “a small, low, and three-cornered table, 
usually covered with cloth, and provided with 
three pockets.” Similar tables may still be 
discovered, we fancy, in the dark recesses of 
Wardour Street. Zacharie, in his ‘Renommist,’ 
shows us the Leipzig beau playing at Ombre 
with the first fashionable beauty of the city; 
and twenty years later the young student 
Goethe was instructed by Frau Hofrath Bohme 
and a friend of hers “in playing Piquet, l Hom- 
bre, and similar games, a knowledge of which 
is considered indispensable in society.” About 
the same time we find Lessing, at Hamburg, 
mentioned asa passionate admirer of ! Hombre, 
and when the rest of the hungry visitors, wait- 
ing for dinner, teazed him, he would say, “ All 
people of good sense love the game madly.” 
Another twenty years after, a contributor 
to ‘The Journal of Luxury and Fashion’ tes- 
tifies to the continued reputation of Ombre in 
an article called ‘ Philosophical Fancies about 
the most popular Game of our Century.’ The 
author ventures to assert that merely in the 
northern Imperial circles of Germany about 
12,000 persons are seated every winter's even- 
ing at the Hombre table, and that, on special 
occasions, the number might be trebled, without 
any exaggeration. As a further proof of the 
popularity of Ombre in Germany, we may men- 
tion that, from 1770 to 1788, no less than seven 
editions of the Hamburg Ombre book were 
required, Towards the close of the eighteenth 
century a learned mathematical treatise testified 
to the continued popularity of Ombre. Prof. 
Kliigel, of Halle, demonstrated that at Ombre 
“upwards of 273,000,000 variations could occur 
in one and the same hand.” 

Not long after the beginning of the nine- 
teenth century, we find an allusion to Ombre in 
Theodore Korner’s poem, ‘Mann und Bestie, 
where he speaks of “stabbing the kings with 
the spadille.” This allusion to one class of 
game shows the ey Ombre had acquired 
among soldiers, who played — with 
the exception of those commanded by old 





Bliicher, who would not allow a card to be 
touched-in the field. After the close of the 
great war, the diplomatists of the Congress of 
Vienna found a relief from the toils of the day 
at the Ombre-table, and, even to the present 
day, the game is to be met with, although it 
has powerful rivals to contend against in Whist 
and Scat. 

In England, we find mention of Ombre at a 
very early date. According to Chatto, a work 
appeared in 1660, under the title of ‘The 
Royal Game of Ombre, which, though of a 
political tendency, proves the popularity of the 
game in England at that time. Chatto quotes 
this work in refutation of Barrington’s state- 
ment, that the game was probably introduced 
into England by Catherine of Braganza, consort 
of Charles the Second, who did not arrive at 
Portsmouth till May 14, 1662, as there is a 
poem by Waller in existence, headed, ‘On a 
Card torn at Ombre by the Queen.’ The game 
soon became so popular that Pope describes it 
fully in the ‘ Rape of the Lock’:— 

Belinda now, whom thirst of fame invites, 

Burns to encounter two advent’rous knights, 

At Ombre singly to decide their doom, 

And swells her breast with conquests still to come. 
Richard Seymour, in his ‘Court Gamester, 
1722, written for the instruction of the young 

rincesses, discusses Ombre in addition to 

iquet and Chess. In the same author’s ‘ Com- 
pleat Gamester, Ombre is also described as an 
extremely fashionable game. Towards the close 
of the century, however, it had almost sunk 
into oblivion, and, at the present day, the 
student may seek for its rules in vain in the 
treatises on games of cards. 

We leara that Ombre was fashionable in 
Italy during the last century, from Forteguerra’s 
satirical epic ‘ Ricciardetto,’ in which it is men- 
tioned among other games of cards. In 1747, 
appeared, at Rome, a work, under the title 
‘Giuochi delle Minchiaté, Ombre, Scacchi,’ in 
which the author, a professor of mathematics, 
declares Ombre to be the finest game next to 
Chess. In Sweden, Denmark and Russia, 
Ombre also met with an honourable reception ; 
and even the Moors of Africa played (and pro- 
bably still play), though in secret, the royal 
game which they learned from the Spaniards. 

As regards the terminology of Ombre, we 
may remark that in Spanish cards the four 
suits have the following symbols: beakers or 
cups (Span. copas ; Ital. coppe), swords (Span. 
espadas; Ital. spade), coins (Span. oros; Ital. 
dinari), and sticks or clubs (Span. bastos; 
Ital. bastoni), which represent the four principal 
classes of society,—priests, knights, citizens 
and peasants. That Ombre was originally played 
with Spanish cards is proved by the fact that 
the first Matador has the name of Spadille, 
from the Spanish espadas or spades, and the 
third that of basta, from the Spanish suit 
bastos or clubs. We may also mention that 
the second Matador, the Manille, is called in 
Spanish Mala or Malilla. This word means the 
little evil one, because the manille card is at 
one moment the lowest at another the highest, 
when its suit is trumps. In the Hand-oracle 
of the Spanish Jesuit Grahan, the 85th maxim 
has the head-line “ No ser Malilla.” There is, 
moreover, another game of cards entirely dif- 
ferent from Ombre, called Malilla in Spanish 
and Manillein French. According to recent works 
on Ombre, the Matadors no longer bear that 
name in Spain, but that of Mates or Estriches. 
The latter word signifies a case containing 
knife, scissors, pincers, &c., and may, therefore, 
be used in the sense of capturers of cards, just 
as the older term Matadors meant murderers 
or assassins. According to the ‘Recherches 
Historiques sur les Cartes 4 Jouer, published 
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at Lyons, in 1757, the term Codille is derived ; as worthy only of ridicule the old notion that 
from the circumstance that the “winner shakes | the Anglo-Saxon conquerors exterminated the 
his elbows on the table by manner of mockery, | previous inhabitants of the land, for such exter- 
thus codille, from the Spanish codal or codo, | mination is not only incredible in itself, but it 
an elbow.” According to the same author, | is contrary to all the experience which history 
when the opponent won the next game as well | furnishes of the result of the conquest of a 
it was usual to call it Codille-Moquille. Mo-| country by foreign invasion ; and he argues that 
chilla in Spanish is the name for a bag, and | this previous population must have been very 
it was meant as a hint that so lucky a player | numerous. On the other hand, he argues, and 
required a bag to carry off his winnings. | we think fairly, that the Saxons and the Angles 
Lastly, we may mention that the term fish, | were neither of them a numerous people, and 
though sounding so thoroughly Anglo-Saxon, | that they cannot have come hither in such force 
has reached us through the French fiche from | as to furnish a new population ; their numerical 
the Spanish ficha. | strength “was sufficient only to provide masters 
In addition to his historical survey of Ombre, | for the conquered race, not colonizers or substi- 
Dr. Schwetschke gives a list of every work | tuted and exclusive inhabitants.” He assumes, 
that has been published of the game, a reprint | upon this, that the Anglo-Saxon ceorl repre- 
of ‘LeJeu de l’Hombre,’ in French and German, | sented the older class of the population of 
and sundry addenda more or less valuable. | Anglo-Saxon England, and that it was the old 
| Belgian (Teutonic) population, Romanized; that 
menee" : : |it was to them the Anglo-Saxons owed their 
A Neglected Fact in English History. By Henry | Roman institutions; and he attempts to show 
Charles Coote, Esq. (Bell & Daldy.) | that it was to them we owe the Anglo-Saxon 
Tus is a little volume of merit, although we are | language. The question of the language is, per- 
not prepared to concur in all the conclusions to | haps, the weakest part of Mr. Coote’s argument. 
which its author tries to lead us. The neglected | Mr. Coote’s theory is, that the Anglo-Saxon 
fact is the history of that period which hasalways | language is not a language brought in by the 
resented so much obscurity, and certainly | Anglo-Saxon conquerors, but the language they 
not yet been understood,—the transition in | found in use here among the people they con- 
Britain from Roman to Anglo-Saxon. Every | quered, the language of the ceorl, which was 
one who studies critically and impartially what | adopted by the gesithas at the same time that 
is called the history of the period extending | they adopted the previously existing laws and 
from the close of the Roman rule to the estab- | institutions. He alleges that we have no inti- 
lishment of the Anglo-Saxons must feel con-| mation that the languages of the governed and 
vinced that it is on the whole a mass of fable, | of the governing classes were at any time differ- 
composed at a later period, upon slight and | ent, and that we must therefore hold that the 
vague traditions, and that it leaves wide room | two sections spoke the same language; that’ we 
for historical speculation. Mr. Coote’s theory | find none of those great distinctions of language 
on the subject is new and ingenious. He sup- | which must be expected if the invaders intro- 
poses that during the Roman period the greater | duced their own languages, for the Jutes who 
part of what is now called England was occu- | settled in Kent, and the Angles in a great por- 
pied by a Belgic population, which had begun | tion of England, were Scandinavians, and would 
to settle in Britain before the arrival of Julius | have used a Scandinavian dialect, whereas we 
Cesar ; that these Belgians were Teutonic, and | find them all speaking the same Anglo-Saxon, 
that it is to them we owe the Anglo-Saxon insti- | and therefore Teutonic, tongue. Further, there 
tutions so far as they are identical with the | isan intermixture of Latin words in forms which 
Romans, and the Anglo-Saxon language. This | would seem to show that the language had 
Teutonic population he considers to be the | existed a long time under Roman domination. 
same which the old Welsh writers call Loegrians, | These are Mr. Coote’s principal arguments in 
and speak of as though they were an entirely | relation to the language of the Anglo-Saxons, 
different race from themselves. The Anglo- | and it will be seen that they depend to a great 
Saxons of the period of the Teutonic invasions | extent upon negative evidence, or upon want of 
came in by force, and took possession of the | evidence. It might be urged, on the other side, 
legal and social institutions which the Romans | that all the facts we know tend to the belief 
had abandoned. that the language in use in Roman Britain was 
In support of this rather startling theory, | Latin, and that, supposing the Teutonic part of 
Mr. Coote brings forward arguments which are | the population, whatever it may have been, not 
certainly not without their weight, and some of | to have forgotten its own language, that lan- 
them well deserve consideration. He points | guage would still have held a position which 
out with considerable minuteness, and we think | would hardly allow of development or refine- 
very satisfactorily, the Roman character of the | ment. We must consider also that we can 
great mass of the legal and social institutions | hardly be said to know any of the Teutonic or 
of the Anglo-Saxons; their municipal institu- | Scandinavian languages, except Anglo-Saxon, 
tions, much of their legal forms, even the laws | at the time when the Anglo-Saxon conquerors 
and customs relating to the possession of landed | established themselves here, and that, when we 
property and to the relative positions of the |do become acquainted with them, they were 
different classes, were Roman. This part of the | already breaking up from their perfect forms, 
subject Mr. Coote has discussed with a fullness, | and had thrown themselves upon that period 
and at the same time within a moderate compass, | of transition which ended in the formation of 
which deserves great praise, and we can re-| the modern languages. In all our researches 
commend it to the attention of students in | into the history of this early period, difficulties 
Anglo-Saxon antiquities. Now, the great social | are continually presenting themselves which 
division of the Anglo-Saxon population was | will probably never be solved, for it must not 
originally into gesithas and ccorlas, or the | be forgotten that the knowledge now within our 
governing class and the dependent class, the | reach is very small indeed compared with what 
privileged and the unprivileged; and the cha- | we want. Hence the danger, in these remoter 
racter of this division, as Mr. Coote remarks, | periods of history, of arguing upon negative 
points to two distinct nationalities. Of the | evidence. There is, no doubt, much which wants 
origin of the gesithas, who afterwards changed | explanation in the earlier history of the Anglo- 
their name for that of thanes, there can be no | Saxon language, but we should hesitate in 
doubt—they were theconquerors from Germany; | accepting a theory so totally contradictory to 
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it to be the language in use in Britain during 
the Roman period. 

Most historians of any information and judg- 
ment will now agree with Mr. Coote in the 
absurdity of the supposition that, when the 
Anglo-Saxons conquered Britain, they extir- 


know of. But when the Anglo-Saxons invaded 
this island, they found it already occupied by 
two classes, by the peasantry or servile class, 
and by the Roman freemen, who were the in- 


included the landed proprietors, who were, no 
doubt, members of some of the towns. Where, 
in the heat of the invasion, a town was taken 
by force, it was no doubt the scene of a much 
greater destruction of the previous population 
than the country, because the eagerness for 
slaughter was excited first by the stronger 
resistance, which raised a greater feeling of 
vengeance; and, secondly, by the prospect of 
vast plunder, which was rendered more secure 
by the destruction of those to whom by right 
it belonged. But history shows us that only a 
comparatively small number of the great towns 
in Britain underwent this fate. Taking a town 
was a much more serious affair with an Anglo- 
Saxon warrior than seizing upon an open terri- 
tory, and, in the period of conquest, the towns- 
men appear to have entered into compositions 
with the invaders, by which they were allowed 
to retain their town, their freedom, and their 
old laws and customs, while they transferred 
their old allegiance to the imperial Govern- 
ment, with the advantages that Government 
derived from it, to the new rulers of the land; 
an arrangement which was too obviously calcu- 
lated for the interests of all parties to be neg- 
lected. That this was the case is shown by the 
position in which we find the old Roman towns 
in England when we first become acquainted 
with them in the Anglo-Saxon period. The 
Anglo-Saxons, who, like the rest of the Teutonic 
race, were prejudiced against towns, and pre- 
ferred living in the open country, seized upon 
the land, and, as they were not by their own 
national customs settled landholders, they readily 
adopted, perhaps with some modifications of 
their own, the laws regulating the possession of 
land which they found already in force in their 
new country. These considerations, we think, 
are sufficient to explain the ruling Roman 
element in the laws and institutions of the 
Anglo-Saxons, without necessarily having re- 
course to the somewhat violent supposition of 
an ante-Roman Belgic population preserving 
their language to give it along with the Roman 
institutions to the Anglo-Saxon conqueror of 
the fifth century. 

But, although we are not inclined to accept 
Mr. Coote’s theory, we have no hesitation in 
saying that he has produced a very curious. 
and able book. All the facts contained in 
it, which are not few or unimportant, and many 
of the opinions enunciated, are well worthy of 
attention; and the author has pointed out the 
Roman element in Anglo-Saxon England more 
fully and more satisfactorily than any previous 
writer. 





Our Great Writers : a Course of Lectures upon 
English Literature. By Charles Edward 
Turner. Vol. I. (St. Petersburg, Miinx.) 


Mr. Turner takes for his motto the well-known: 
words of Cicero, Rudem esse omnino in nostres 
poetis, aut inertissimee segnitic est, aut fastidit 
delicatissimi—words which were written just 
before the great lights of Latin literature rose 
above the horizon, and when many Romans,. 





but who were the ceorls? Mr. Coote condemns | all our previous notions as that which assumes 
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pated the previous population, which, in fact,. 
is contrary to the history of all conquests we- 
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“delicately fastidious” as to think no poetry 
worth reading except the Greek. What would 
the accomplished Marcus Tullius think, if he 
could visit England in her grandest days of 
literary renown, and find that men who occupy 
a high position as authors are sometimes very 
imperfectly acquainted with the works of their 
predecessors! What would he think if he 
were to examine these gentlemen in turn, and 
to find that many of them, although supposed 
+o know Shakspeare, had little distinct concep- 
tion of his various plays, still less of the minute 
shades of difference which give individuality 
to each and every character! What would he 
think if somebody in the company quoted “ All 
the world’s a stage,” and an eminent writer ex- 
claimed, “Ah! very fine passage; Macbeth, 
isn’t it?” What would he think, when he 
found that all the world extolled Shakspeare 
as the greatest of dramatic poets, but few 
persons had read Jonson or Beaumont and 
Fletcher, and few therefore could explain how 
and why the Warwickshire bard excelled his 
great contemporaries! Perhaps he would be 
of opinion that showers of gold had washed all 
the poetry out of our souls, and that the hurry 
and anxiety of commerce absorbed all our 
faculties ; perhaps, that our literature had be- 
come too bulky for busy men to study through- 
out; perhaps, that we require more guidance 
in early life than our ordinary methods of edu- 
cation attempt to give us; perhaps, that new 
types had gained our admiration, and by their 
nearer brilliancy had thrown the old and 
distant into the shade; perhaps, that we were 
dazzled and bewildered by puffery, and have 
lost the habit of reading and judging for our- 
selves ! 

There would undoubtedly be a certain pro- 
portion of truth in all these views, and the 
actual state of things may be got at by dis- 
tilling that which is genuine and essential from 
each. In our younger days, no measures are 
taken for giving us a general view of English 
literature ; as we grow up we hear of innu- 
merable great names, but we have not time to 
read everything, and we know not how to make 
a selection ; we are obliged to work hard to 
gain our living, and in our few leisure hours we 
have got to read Tennyson’s last poem or Dick- 
ens’s current serial ; besides which, Mrs. A. and 
Mrs. B. bring out fresh novels every six months, 
and the papers speak so highly of them that 
one must read them or be looked upon as a 
fool. Thus the most wonderful literary period 
that ever existed is, to a certain extent, neg- 
lected, and we are told (though this is an ex- 
aggeration) that Prof. August Wilhelm von 
Schlegel first put us up to Shakspeare ! 

Under existing circumstances, then, we hail 
with satisfaction the frequent appearance of 
new works which may enable a man, even at 
middle age, and with limited “hours of idle- 
ness,” to commence with good hope of success 
the process which is to remedy the defects of 
his early education. What he chiefly wants is 
a guide, a faithful and impartial tutor who will 
tell him where to begin, and give him such 
tempting glimpses by way of quotation as will 
naturally induce him to explore further for 
himself. Such a guide he will find in Mr. 
Turner's book, which, although intended for 
the students of a Russian “Imperial College,” 
is sufficiently comprehensive in its scope to be 
used with advantage byourowncountrymen. In 
works of this kind, the poets always occupy the 
most prominent place. One reason of this is, we 
presume, that in poetry most writers display 
some striking and special feature which renders 
it easy for the artist to dash off the portrait ; 
while prose is so much more a matter of gram- 
mar and rule, that twenty works by different 


authors may be very similar in style. Another 
reason for the preference is, that a poetical idea 
is often thoroughly worked out within a small 
compass ; whereas in history or philosophy we 
must generally read a whole book if we would 
wish to gauge the calibre of the author. Prose 
and poetry are like town and country: in the 
former, you may wander for hours and see 
nothing but common-place dwellings ; in the 
latter, you can find a dozen picturesque scenes 
within a walk of your own door. 

Mr. Turner’s work begins with a short but 
clear sketch of the origin of the English tongue 
and the earliest dawn of our national English 
literature. In this sketch he has not entered 
into minute particulars, but has sufficiently 
shown the political causes which affected the 
progress of our composite language and delayed 
the rise of a truly national school of writers. 
The only fault we have to find with this portion 
of the work is its extreme brevity; we should 
have been glad to see it illustrated by a few 
quotations from the trowveres, and from our 
own early writers, ‘ Piers Plowman’ and Gower. 
When Mr. Turner comes to Chaucer, however, 
he allows himself more space; a whole chapter 
being devoted to ‘The Canterbury Tales,’ while 
the poet’s love of nature and touching and 
simple pathos are amply illustrated from this 
and other sources. How simple and heartfelt 
is Chaucer's eulogium of the commonest but 
prettiest of flowers, the daisy :— 


Of all the flowers in the mead, 

Then love I most these flowers white and red, 

Such that men callen daisies in our town; 

To them I have so great affection, 

As I said erst, when comen is the May, 

That in my beddé there daweth me no day 

That I n’am up and walking in the mead, 

To see this flower against the sunné spread, 

When it up-riseth early by the morrow; 

That blissfull sight softeneth all my sorrow, 

So glad am I, where that I have the presence 

Of it, to done it all reverence : 

And ever I love it, and ever ylike newe, 

And ever shall, till that mine herté die ; 

Though I swear not, of this I will not lie, 

There loved no wight hotter in his life. 

And when that it is eve, I renné blithe, 

As soon as ever the sunné ‘ginneth west, 

To see this flower, how it shall go to rest; 

For fear of night, so hateth she darknéss, 

Her cheer is plainly spread in brightnéss 

Of the sunné, for there it will unclose ; 

Alas! that I ne had English rhyme nor prose 

Sufficient this flower to praise aright, ‘ 

But help ye me, ye that have cunning and might. 

We have an instance of his sadder tone of 

thought in the description of Hugelin and his 
child in prison :— 

His youngé son, that three years was of age, 

Unto him said, Father, why do ye weep? 

When will the jailor bringen our potage, 

Is there no morsel bread that ye do keep? 

I am so hungry that I may not sleep. 

Now woldé God that I might sleepen ever, 

Then should not hunger in my wombé creep 

There n’ is no thing, save bread, that me were liever. 

Thus, day by day, this child began to cry, 

Till in his father’s barm adown it lay 

And said, Farewell, father, I mote die ; 

And kissed his father and died the samé day. 

And when the woeful father did it sey, 

For woe his armés two he gan to bite 

And said, Alas! fortune and wala wa! 

Thy false wheel my woe all may wite. 


It would be difficult to find a more solemn 
and striking picture of the fear of death than 
in the description of Custance when falsely 
accused of murder :— 

Have ye not seen sometime a palé face, 
Among a press, of him that hath been lad 
Toward his death, where as he gitteth no grace, 
And such a colour in his face hath had, 

Men mighten know him that was so bestad 
Amongés all the faces in that route ;— 

So stood Custance and lookéd her about. 

To speak at length of the playful humour, 
the knowledge of character, and the graphic 
power of delineation displayed in ‘The Canter- 
bury Tales’ would be superfluous here ; but the 
reader will find all these points carefully brought 
out in the book under consideration. 

The Elizabethan period is treated at con- 








siderable length ; and to those who know Peele, 
Kyd, Greene, and Marlowe only by name, we 
recommend Lecture VI., in which the origin of 
the English drama is clearly traced, and it 
is shown to have been of indigenous growth, 
Then we have the miracle-plays and mysteries ; 
and we are told how in those rude days of 
experiment the female parts were taken by men, 
the theatres had no scenery or decorations, and 
the general auditorium was open to the air, 
while aristocratic roysterers found refuge on the 
thatch-covered stage, and coolly smoked their 
pipes in the midst of heroes and heroines. 

The chapters on Shakspeare are carefully 
and ably written, the plays being divided 
into “ tragedies,” “ dramas,” “ imaginative 
plays,” “historical plays,” “classical plays,” 
and “comedies.” The critical account of the 
plays is accompanied by a few remarks on their 
supposed dates and the sources from which the 
plots are considered to have been derived. Mr. 
Turner treats this important branch of his sub- 
ject both as a scholar and as a man of taste, 
and the student of English literature will find 
that he has left little or nothing to be desired. 

The volume now before us is only a first 
instalment, but it includes Milton, Bunyan, 
Butler, &c., and comes down as far as Dryden. 
A second volume is promised, but we are some- 
what mistaken if Mr. Turner will be able to 
complete his labours in less than three volumes. 
The present volume has only 359 pages, while 
Dr. Craik’s history contains nearly 600 in each 
volume. Dr. Craik passes lightly over Shak- 
speare; for this reason, perhaps, that every 
Englishman may be supposed to have read 
works entirely devoted to the greatest of dra- 
matists. Of course, this reasoning does not 
apply to a work published in Russia; and in 
Mr. Turner’s book the Shakspearian chapters 
occupy nearly the third part. We earnestly 
recommend Mr. Turner to add to his work the 
useful feature of a good alphabetical index, and 
also to place at the commencement a chrono- 
logical table of contents. 





Chronicles of the Monastery of St. Albans. The 


English History of Thomas Walsingham, 
formerly a Monk of St. Albans—{Chronica 
Monasterii 8. Albani. Thome Walsingham, 
quondam Monachi S, Albani, Historia Angli- 
cana]. Edited by Henry Thomas Riley. 
Vol. II. 1381-1422. (Longman & Co.) 
Tue first volume of this much-improved edition 
of the great historical work, by Walsingham, 
was occupied with the picturesque details of 
social and political life in England during the 
hundred and nine years which preceded the 
earlier of the above two dates. In the present 
volume we have greater fullness of detail, for it 
embraces only the more limited period of forty- 
one years,—terminating with the funeral obse- 
quies of Henry the Fifth and the accession of 
his infant son, Henry the Sixth, with the former 
Henry's brother Humphrey, the good Duke of 
Gloucester, as regent. This seems like a “cur- 
tain descending to slow music,” at the end of a 
showy and turbulent drama which opened with 
general confusion and particular insurrection in 
the Eastern counties; but it is not the quiet 
of peace which is gained at the close of the 
record. The little king and the regent Hum- 
phrey are both alike doomed to perish; and 
there is something akin to retribution in the fact 
that the murder of Humphrey Duke of Glou- 
cester, which was so disastrous to the England 
which he governed wisely, led, in its conse- 
quences, to the murder of Henry the Sixth, 
which helped another Gloucester to usurp the 
throne. 
In the first volume and a small portion of the 
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second, Walsingham follows an older compila- 
tion, once belonging to the Abbey of St. Albans. 
He derives the principal part of the second and 
last portion from a manuscript now in Corpus 
Christi College, Cambridge. Mr. Riley is in- 
clined to ascribe the first fifteen years of the 
history of Richard the Second to the original 
authorship of Walsingham himself. This author- 
ship, however, goes no further than industrious 
compilation from various and discordant sources; 
“in witness of which,” says Mr. Riley, “w 


terms of censure, he is mentioned with word 


of commendation, extending almost to praise.” 
The details of these fifteen years are so com- | the author has done his best to spoil it, by writing 

lete and so interesting, that Mr. Riley has no|a foolish and pretentious novel—a sort of sen- 
Saitalion in describing them—and justly so, |sation-novel, put together according to receipt, in 
in our opinion—as “decidedly the most valu- | 4 false, inflated, affected style, full of mock enthu- 
able portion of the compilation that has come | siasm and electro-plate eloquence. 
down to us as Walsingham’s English History.” | 7° @ conglomerate of the old Minerva Press and 
Of Court gossip, there is abundance in the pn ag. Fes apse Dare tagseeteg: = 
ee = bcd ong od joie: te sees bability to make them adhere. The style is so in- 


his ducal uncles of Lancaster and Gloucester 


of the rivalry between Lancaster and the Earl 
of Northumberland ; of the King’s intercourse 
with his favourites De Vere and Michael de La | the genealogies and relationships, the new-found 
Pole; and of the scandal caused by the rela- | mothers and long-lost lovers, and uncles, upon 
tions between the former and Richard. Of | whom the curtain drops. 


naval affairs, and stout and patriotic aldermen 


Philipot helped Walsingham to stirring ac- | Vols. 


counts. 


gibbet! 

Of Walsingham himself there is little known. 
Mr. Riley believes him to have been a Norfolk 
man, and, from allusions in his history, a stu- 


dent of Oxford. He was precentor and copyist | and agitation. 


at St. Albans, was subsequently prior of Wy- 
mundham, but, after 1419, Mr. Riley “has 


failed to meet with any further mention of |2°t tell her that he has come back to love and 


Walsingham, beyond the vague and apparently 
improbable assertion of the old writers, who 
state that he flourished in 1440.” The name did 
not soon die out. In the sixteenth century it 
was ennobled by that Francis Walsingham 
whose ability as a statesman and zeal as a Pro- 
testant churchman are so universally known. 
It was again before the public in the seven- 
teenth century, when the Northumbrian Pro- 
testant deacon, also named Francis Walsing- 
ham, troubled King James with his religious 
scruples, and was handed over to the Archbishop 
of Canterbury, who passed him on to other 
learned theologians. Failing to receive the 
satisfaction from them he sought, he entered 
the Roman Catholic Church, became a member 
of the Society of Jesus, and is remembered as 
one of the great controversial writers of his 





sake, Thomas Walsingham of 





Then the din of insurrection, and | heroes or heroines, as the case may be, commit 
murder, and foreign invasion, and crusading | Vian on ae iogyoung wom rp Mag oe 
expeditions beyond sea, rises ever and anon to : Pk » 

a Section ae, contrasting well with the a ser epee aephereelneg thera vageeline Pde 
quiet details of religious and commercial matters, 
or with such local affairs as the charge against 
the Lord Mayor, Sir Nicholas Brambre, who was 
accused of intending to change the name of the | by a monument of “the purest white marble.” 
city of London to “ New Troy,” and designing | Harold Knighton, the hero of the present novel, 
to have himself created duke by that title! |endued with beauty and every virtue except the 
One has heard of Lord Mayors aspiring to | gift of common sense, becomes entangled with two 
titles, but we have never before met with one heroines, one whom he has asked to marry him 
desirous of becoming a duke—a Duke of New | #24 whom all his friends wish him to marry, the 
Troy, too! But, partly for this vaulting ambition, “a 9 fed so ¥8 +4 — 4 ee - a 
and partly for crimes of treasonable and cruel Serap oa do per se “ fs 4 her 
aspect, this uneasy and truculent Lord Mayor t 

came to another sort of elevation—on the city 


The Man in Chains. By C. J. Collins. 3 vols. 
e 


The Man in Chains is the 


gence, is a link in the heavy fetters of a lifetime, 
which bind a man more firmly than chains of iron, 
and from which deliverance is so difficult as to be 
almost impossible. The idea is a good one, but 


Ss 


The incidents 


volved, that an attempt to detail the plot would 
>| be perplexing ; the reader must be committed to 
his own sagacity to wend his way through the 
intricate plans of Mark Baskerville, and to master 


Alice Hythe: a Novel. By William Platt. 3 


(Newby.)—If authors might make their 


? 


find their only resource is to die gracefully, much 
regretted, but still to the incalculable relief of the 
surviving friends, who show their gratitude by a 
beautiful funeral in a picturesque churchyard, or 


chiefly out of contradiction. He gets into many 
other scrapes and embarrassments, but these are 
the main ones. Alice Hythe, the heroine who has 
a claim upon him, falls ill and is likely to die from 
the effects of his tantalizing conduct; the little 
heroine who loves him falls ill too, from uncertainty 
Harold at last elects to return to 
Alice, whom he really loves rather the better of the 
two. He finds Alice very ill, and, perversely, will 


marry her, but trifles with her suspense, thinking 
he has plenty of time before him in which to set 
her heart at ease. But the author, who evidently 
loves both the heroines, makes up his mind that 
Alice shall be the one to be sacrificed ; so, on the 
very night of Harold’s return, Alice in a fit of 
somnambulism sets fire to the house, which, being 
a fine old abbey, burns like tinder. All the inmates 
escape except Alice, who cannot be found. Harold 
rushes bravely up to the burning mansion, sees 
Alice at a window, mounts a ladder placed against 
the falling wall, calls her by her name, receives 
her into his arms ; she murmurs a few happy words 
and “lay in his arms a corpse”! Of course, Harold 
is very full of grief and remorse; he had loved 
Alice, and as she was the better worth having, her 
death is a touch of retribution ; but, after a limited 
period, he marries Rosalie, and the old abbey is 
rebuilt. Minor complications are smoothed away ; 





(Maxwell & Co.)—The title of this work is the 
need only refer, through the aid of the Index, | best part about it. 


to the conflicting opinions stated during the | man fettered with extravagant habits, liabilities, 
course of those fifteen years in reference to the | and difficulties, which, though unknown to the 
character and conduct of King Richard and his world, are in reality as restrictive to real freedom 
uncle, John of Gaunt, Duke of Lancaster, the | #8 if they were actual fetters. The metaphor, car- 
former of whom, for example, is in one place ried out, shows that actions are fetters which men 
represented as, in all probability, defiled by the |9e4 women forge for themselves; that every act 
most abominable of vices, while elsewhere, | >. CUS’ “ssness, Whong-Coing, Cet, oF Se ee 
though certainly he is mostly spoken of in 


time. Of the history by his industrious name- | money-matters are arranged, and as Alice is mag 

Norfolk, Mr. | into an angel, she is better off than if she had 
Riley has given us such an edition as England | married the man who had tormented the life oy 
never before possessed. From the lucid Intro- | of her, and whose vacillation and perverseness had 
duction, to the last page of the Appendices, the no pa mg the cause of her — Pray. aS we 
evidences of his learning and his carefulness | *° D@*or®, © # Mam were perme ave two 
are on every sheet. 


wives in a novel, Alice need not have been killed, 





OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 

The Judgment of Conscience, and other Sermons, 
By R. Whately, D.D. (Longman & Co.)— 
of the sermons of the late Archbishop have been 
emptied into his published writings; some are of 
purely local interest: the rest are in this little 
volume. They are, like everything else from the same 
pen, practical, sensible, and liberal: we 
the judgment of the Archbishop himself, and 
pronounce them not to contain matter worthy of 
especial note; but they contain very useful read. 
ing. Here and there is a little of the sly sarcasm 
which Whately could give out pro re nata: for 
instance—‘“‘ There are two things either of which 
few will ever seek in vain who seek earnestly: the 
one is, the knowledge of what we ought to do; the 
other, a plausible excuse for doing what we are 
inclined to.” This turn of wit ought to be calleda 
Wolfe; because the earliest marked instance of it 
which has introduced a phrase into our language 
came from the pen of the great general. The 
humour consists in using an expression under an 
implication the very contrary of that which 
usually accompanies it. Wolfe wrote home in his 
despatches that he had only a ‘‘choice of difficul- 
ties,” and excited much laughter and some criti- 
cism; for though, thanks to Wolfe himself, we 
cannot see it now, the word choice always meant: 
willing selection from among agreeable things. 
Perhaps Whately may deserve to give name toa 
contrivance by which the humour is enhanced ; 
namely, making two applications, in one of which 
the phrase—here ‘‘seek earnestly,” which usually 
implies ‘‘in aright spirit ”—is applied in two ways, 
one according to usage, the other not. 
Religious Reformation Imperatively Demanded. 
By James Biden. (Simpkin, Marshall & Co.)— 
We hesitate to approach this work ; its author is 
too great. He says “‘It now becomes n 
to speak of myself, at all times unpleasant, whether 
a duty or not. At the coming crisis, to be useful 
I must be known. Moreover, a command is upon 
me which I dare not disobey.” He then quotes 
Ezekiel iii. 17, &c., about the watchman who is 
to sound the trumpet, and adds—‘‘ The trumpet 
is now sounded.” If we might venture to treat Mr. 
Biden as slightly mistaken in his notion that the 
prophet meant to speak of him, we should describe 
his book as a fanciful and absurd attempt, not 
merely to interpret the Apocalypse, but to make 
all the Old Testament history a prophetic account 
of our own and other times. Thus Adam is map 
in genere, and his rib is the Church. Ezekiel pro- 
phesies, among other things, the destruction of 
the Church of England in 1857, which came to 
pass. We were very much puzzled, for we are cer- 
tain that Wilson, and Jowett, and Colenso, knew 
nothing of it; and they, we have been assured, 
are actually trying to do what was done in 1857. 
But Mr. Biden explains himself thus: ‘ In 1857, 
as foretold, the Church of England gave up her 
life—her spiritual life, depending on the mainte- 
nance of Episcopal Consecration. That for which 
Wesley was expelled, namely, preaching in uncon- 
secrated buildings, in that year was permitted, 
yea, more than permitted, was encouraged and 
advocated by her bishops and clergy. That her 
immediate extinction is not intended, though close 
at hand, is shown by the language of Ezekiel— 
‘Set on a pot, and gather the pieces into it, and 
consume them, and then set it empty upon the 
coals thereof.’” Blind as we were, we thought the 
Establishment never gave a more decided sign of 
vitality than in this adoption of the plan of doing 
its work wherever it could be done: but conclu- 
sions drawn from man and his history are very 
deceitful compared with pots and pieces mm & 
Hebrew prophet, properly understood. Muchof 
the work is in answer to Bishop Colenso, whose 





the other lovers in the story are made happy; 


goodness and honesty are warmly praised, but 
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who wants moral discrimination and spiritual per- 
ception. We answer for it he has not the least 
idea who or what he is. “It is difficult for Bishop 
Colenso to see how giants were born from the 
intercourse of the sons of God with the daughters 
of men. ‘The sons of God are now clearly under- 
stood ; the ‘daughters of men’ is a figure to express 
churches of human foundation, which will more 
clearly appear presently. The Bishop is an instance 
of a ‘born giant,’ the product of the intercourse 
of the sons of God with the Church of England, 
a daughter of men.” But surely, on this system, 
Bishops Longley, Thomson, Tait, &c. are Ne- 


hilim as well as Bishop Colenso: that is, if they 


iants. 

Fhe Camden Miscellany. Vol. V.—Five Letters 
of King Charles the Second, communicated by the 
Marquis of Bristol; Letter of the Council of Sir 
T, Lake, relating to the Proceedings of Sir Edward 
Coke, at Oatlands, and Documents relating to Sir 
Walter Raleigh’s last Voyage; A Catalogue of 
early English Miscellanies formerly in the Har- 
leian Library ; Letters selected from the Collection 
of Autographs, in the possession of W. Tite, Esq. ; 
Sir F. Drake’s Memorable Service done against 
the Spaniards in 1587; Inquiry into the genuine- 
ness of a Letter dated February 3rd, 1613, and 
signed Mary Magdaline Danvers. Such is a list of 
the contents of the last of the miscellaneous 
volumes of the Camden Society. Charles the 
Second’s letters are not of great interest, save that 
his private letters are few in number, and these 
are more interesting than any of that few. The 
details of the Drake expedition are, on the other 
hand, of extraordinary interest, given as they are 
by a quaint and accomplished eye-witness. Perhaps 
the most curious contribution is that of Lady 
Danvers’s letter which is rejected by the Council, 
but printed, as rats are nailed to barn-doors or 
bad money to a counter, that no more mischief 
night arise from it. This letter of George Herbert’s 
mother is full of social illustrations and court and 
political gossip. It has been for years, or rather, 
this transcript of the alleged original, which is 
nowhere, has been for years, in proper custody, that 
of Lord Bristol, and it would have been printed, but 
for some suspicion as to a modern-sounding phrase 
or two which led to a discussion, which further 
extended to the dates, and on examination the latter 
were found to be so incorrect, facts being spoken of 
as accomplished which did not come to pass till 
years after the date of this letter which records or 
refers to them, that the document was unani- 
mously rejected by the Council as a forgery. The 
telling of the whole story in connexion with this 
paper is one of those capital things which Mr. 
Bruce tells so capitally, and we are reconciled to 
the rogue who indited the false letter, since it eli- 
cited an excellent essay on that and a world of 
ont relevant matter, by Mr. Bruce himself. 

ad he not been sufficiently wide awake to the 
facts, had he printed the letter, and had its forgery 
been established by an enemy to the Council, we all 
know, from the literary history of past years, to 
what obloquy the Council might have been exposed. 

¢ Council very properly prides itself on its exact- 
ness ; but one of the editors of this volume has fallen 
into a singular error at page 26. A note to illustrate 
in allusion to Joseph Harris the comedian, made 
in a letter from Nell Gwynne to Mr. Hyde, states 
that Harris “‘drew sword for King Charles the 
First at Edgehill and lived to delight the town, 
after the Restoration, with his Othello, Alexander, 
Brutus and Catiline. * * Lord Braybroke stated, 
ina note to Pepys, that Harris probably died or left 
the stage about 1676. The present letter postpones 
that date for a year or two, and Dr. Doran (‘Their 
Majesties Servants,’ vol. 1, p. 63) dates his retire- 
ment from the stage in 1682, and his interment 
at Stanmore Magna in 1683.” On referring to the 
Yolume thus quoted, in order to verify the state- 
ment here made, we find, not that Joseph Harris 
(who was famed for playing Wolsey and Henry 
the Fifth) but that Charles Hart was celebrated 
for acting the parts above named, and that it was 
he who was buried at Stanmore, in 1683. Nell’s 
letter is characteristic. Of course, she dictated it 
to agirl; and she says: ‘‘I have a thousand merry 
conseets, but I cant make her write um.” The 





secretary was more modest than her mistress. 
As we are about to close the volume, our eye falls on 
another error (p. 26). Ralph, third Lord Montague, 
of Boughton, is spoken of as becoming ‘‘ Earl and 
Duke of Manchester.” Those titles were never his. 
Lord Montague was created, in 1689, Marquis of 
Monthermer and Duke of Montague. There was 
no Duke of Manchester till 1719, ten years after 
the death of the first of the three Dukes of Mon- 
tague. 

A Corner of Kent ; or, some Account of the Parish 
of Ash-next-Sandwich, its Historical Sites and 
Existing Antiquities. By J.R. Planché. (Hard- 
wicke.)— Whatever Rouge Croix Pursuivant under- 
takes is certain to be happily accomplished. 
Whether it be an extravaganza sparkling with 
merry sayings, and affording rare pleasure by its 
gracefulness and refinement, or an antiquarian, 
topographical and genealogical volume like this, 
modestly entitled ‘A Corner of Kent,’ Mr. Planché 
is sure to gratify his audience in the one case, his 
readers in the other. Forty years have elapsed since 
he wrote the ‘Oberon,’ to which Weber put such 
exquisite music. Four-and-thirty years ago his 
‘ Brigand’ was the dear delight of admirers of melo- 
drama; Wallack warbled his ‘Gentle Zitella!’ and 
Mrs. Barrymore played picturesquely the brigand’s 
wife. Since then, Mr. Planché has reigned supreme 
in the realm of extravaganza, in which he has had 
no brother near the throne. These brilliant bur- 
lesque pieces never offended the purest taste, for 
they were entirely free from all vulgarity, and never 
threw ridicule on stories of real heroism or of social 
affections. Thirty years ago, Mr. Planché gave us 
the ‘History of British Costume’; and here he is, 
fresh, earnest and hearty as ever, with a book he 
did not mean to write, ‘A Corner of Kent.’ The 
author originally designed to have compiled a 
handbook about this corner, which, if it did not 
quite repay the cost of publication, would not 
inflict any very ruinous pecuniary penalty on the 
compiler. But his son-in-law’s parish of Ash-next- 
Sandwich afforded more materials than Mr. Planché 
expected to have to deal with, and the result is a 
volume which is a very valuable addition to county 
history. It is not addressed to the general reader, 
and yet the general reader has an interest in a 
place within the boundaries of which “the Gauls 
found their most commodious haven, the Romans 
erected their most famous portalice, the pagan 
Jute established his dominion, and the holy Augus- 
tine planted his cross.” There, too, incense had been 
flung to Jove the best and greatest, and Wodin 
had his worship among the hills which still shelter 
the village which bears the name of that deity. 
There, since that time, the Norman lorded it, 
and the care of the whole, and much more 
besides, is a sinecure for the Warden of the Cinque 
Ports. Kentish men and antiquaries will thank 
Mr. Planché for this book, on the production of 
which we congratulate him sincerely. 

The Linen Trade, Ancient and Modern. By 
A. J. Warden. (Longman & Co.)—In this bulky 
volume we have all that the compiler designed,— 
namely, a full and reliable record of the rise, pro- 
gress, and present condition of a very important 
department of manufacture and commerce. Mr. 
Warden plays with statistics as easily as Hercules 
might with modern quoits; but the more popu- 
lar sections of his important volume, the history of 
the linen manufacture and trade from the olden 
time, are nearly reprints, by permission, of the 
Lectures on the subject delivered in Scotland, 
twelve years ago, by Mr. Miller, banker, of Dun- 
dee. The volume closes, naturally enough, with an 
urgent recommendation for the increase of the cul- 
ture of flax. If the farmers of the United Kingdom 
could be induced to grow but 24 acres of flax for 
one year, as an experiment, the produce, at the 
rate of 4 cwt. per acre, would amount to about 
256,000 tons; the cotton-trade would not be im- 
peded, the cotton districts would find the odd day 
and a half’s employment which the workers are 
likely to want, and between two and three millions 
of hard cash would go into the pockets of the far- 
mers. Without this home growth, we may live to 
see a flax famine. 

The Flora of Harrow, by J. C. Melvill; with 
Notices of Birds of the Neighbourhood, by the Hon. 





F. C. Bridgeman and the Hon. G. O. M. Bridge- 
man; and of the Butterflies and Moths, by C. C. 
Parr and E. Heathfield. (Longman & Co.)—We 
hail this excellent catalogue of the plants, birds 
and lepidoptera of Harrow on the Hill with plea- 
sure as one of the first fruits of the movement for 
the introduction of natural history as a branch of 
instruction in schools so earnestly set on foot some 
years ago by Mr. R. Patterson, of Belfast; the 
authors of this little work being Harrow boys, of 
whom four are still members of the school and one 
has recently left it. The work will not only be 
useful as a stimulus amongst the scholars, but also 
as a guide to the suburban collector of the plants 
and animals comprised in its pages, as it may 
fairly be taken as an exponent of the whole of the 
metropolitan county of Middlesex ; and it is really 
surprising, notwithstanding the great amount of 
cultivation of the district dependent on its prox- 
imity to the metropolis, how large a number of 
species of wild plants are to be met with in it. We 
fear, however, that the publicity hereby given to 
the localities of various rare species will tend 
to their destruction; and we cannot but echo the 
earnest hope expressed in the preface that no 
Harrovian (or other real collector) will ever give 
way to that botanical greed which has led so many 
botanists to extirpate in many parts of England 
our most unfrequent and interesting species,—a 
caution only too much needed, since already one 
of our handsomest flowers, the Geranium Pheum, or 
dusky crane’s bill, has disappeared, or nearly so, 
from a habitat near Harrow in which it was dis- 
covered by one of the writers some three years 
ago; and a London botanist is mentioned (why 
not named, for shame’s sake?) who has made a raid 
on the beautiful but rare Fritillaries which lent 
such an interest to one or two localities in the 
neighbourhood of Pinner. In like manner would 
we protest against the destruction of so many of 
our pretty feathered friends, caused by the greedy 
robbery of entire nests of eggs, the collection of 
which is at the present day such a senseless rage 
amongst amateurs. Surely partial deprivation of 
the nest ought to suffice, if robbery be really deter- 
mined upon. So also the shooting of rare specimens 
as soon as ever they make their appearance in a 
neighbourhood cannot be too strongly blamed. 
Our Australian relations are setting us an example, 
and showing us the value which they attach to 
our common English birds which are so barbarously 
slaughtered by every urchin, boy or man who can 
obtain possession of a gun. The plants occupy the 
greatest part of the volume before us, and we 
notice several interesting entries beyond the mere 
lists of names and localities; thus the Veronica 
Buxbaumii is stated to be now pretty generally 
dispersed, although, strange to say, it has only quite 
recently been known as a British species, and V. 
peregrina (foreign speedwell) has been found at 
Harrow and Pinner, but in both cases raised from 
seeds of dried specimens brought from Belfast. 
This species also, although unknown to the British 
Flora a few years ago, is now making itself at 
home in all parts of the country. Our lepidopterous 
friends will be on the alert at learning that Vanessa 
Antiopa and Catocala Fraxini have been taken 
within the Harrow district. 

Stansfield: a Tragedy. By Samuel Drake 
Roberts. (Kent & Co.)—This play is dedicated 
“to the Memory of Shakspeare,” how far modestly 
or the reverse, may be gathered from a few lines 
extracted at haphazard 

A lovely scene 

How passing fair this summer evening is ! 

And nature, clad in all her brightest hues, 

Awaits the first flush of the advancing twilight 

In mute expectancy! The tuneful tribes 

Pour forth their strains—a very flood of song! 

And odours float along the dying airs— 

The breath of heaven itself! Scenes like to this, 

O England, dear and most beloved country, 

Adorn thee with a beauty thine alone! 

When younger, I have climbed the Alp and Pyrenee, 

Have mounted famed pe meany have 


With wonderment and awe on _—- 2 

And viewed with ne Soe St. Lawrence thundering 
: Ss crags, 

And felt the finn earth shake. These are sublimity 

Embodied in a palpable shape; but give me 

The delicate scenery of my native land : 

The green, green lanes, and ever- ful valleys ; 

The cloistered ruins, and the ivied castles ; 
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The ancestral halls, and happy cottage homes : 
These, these are hers ; and better far than these, 
Such annals! Oh, my country! sacred memories 
Entwine themselves around the undying records 
Pent in a thousand years of national glory, 
Which make thee an astonishment to mankind, 
And crown thee as the dear-won home of freedom. 
England ! thou mother of all-radiating Shakspeare, 
If eer thy children shame thee in that hour, 

May grey Westminster's high and hallowed pile 
Crumble to gritty dust—resolve to atoms ! 

May history melt into a shadowless blank, 
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purchaser, and that the people interested in such | there are men who are quite as full of knavery 9 

matters, and American and English agents, ever | of ability. 

on the watch for such peculiar treasures, should | In all parts of the world the alleged handwritj 

unconsciously have let between two and three | of the foremost men is continually coming into the 

dozen pages of the handwriting of Addison pass market. Unpublished MS. verses by Dante ang 

away, or consciously have allowed them to go “for | Tasso often tempt the unwary. At this y 

a song.” | moment, note reaches us from Italy, that a many. 
A gentleman of Glasgow, Mr. J. D. Campbell, | script epic, in twelve books, by Ariosto,—‘ Rinaldo 








Nor aught remain to tell of what thou wast 

Through the long ages of the wondrous past ! 

—And here is a sample of Comedy, not, we sub- 
mit, precisely Shakspearian :— 

LANDLORD. Have you an order to give, sir? I didn’t 
come here to be made a fool of, and I'll not stand it from 
you, sir; no, nor a better man! Don’t try it again, or I 
may lose my temper, and get cross. 

ARTHUR. Surely not, my dear fellow! 

LANDLORD. Yes, sir—as cross, sir, as a donkey with a 
hot potato under his tail. There! 

ARTHUR. In the mean time, give me leave to consider 

ou a donkey with a cold potato under his tail. However, 
tt I have hurt your feelings, excuse me. And now, O deli- 
cate trifle of humanity, what have you got to eat? 

LANDLORD. Cold roast beef, sir. 


ARTHUR. Then damn cold roast beef. Go on. 


—If we are not deceived, a certain ‘pig with prune 
sauce” figured in a play called ‘She Stoops to 
Conquer,’ by one Oliver Goldsmith. But it is lost 
labour to break on the wheel creatures as flimsy, 
and not half so pretty, as butterflies ; and therefore 
* Stansfield’ may be left to the devices and desires of 
those whom such dramas delight. 


Our Reprints include a volume of “ English 
Poets,” consisting of Zarly Ballads illustrative of 
History, Traditions, and Customs, edited with 
notes by Robert Bell (Griffin & Co.),—a new edi- 
tion of A Romanized Hindistani and English Dic- 
tionary, compiled by Nathaniel Brice (Triibner & 
Co.),—and a third edition of The Biglow Papers, 
by J. R. Lowell (Hotten). The following Miscella- 
nies may be also announced— Memoirs of the Geo- 
logical Survey of Great Britain and of the Practical 
Geology and Mwmeral Statistics of the United King- 
dom of Great Britain and Ireland for the Year 1863, 
with an Appendix, by Robert Hunt (Longman),— 
Vol. IIT. of Outlines of Modern Farming, containing 
Cattle—Sheep—Horses, by R. S. Burn (Virtue 
& Co.),—The Peninsular Campaign and its Ante- 
cedents, as Developed by the Report of Major-General 
M‘Clellan and other published Documents, by J. G. 
Barnard (Triibner & Co.),—The Present and the 
Proposed State of the Marriage Law Theologically, 
Morally, Socially, and Legally Considered, by a 
Graduate in Classical and Mathematical Honours, 
Cambridge, of B.D. standing (Hatchard & Co.),— 
Intuition or Revelation: a Discourse, by the Rev. 
A. Boyd (Seeley),—Notes on Beauty, Vigour, and 
Development, by Milo (Tresidder),—A few Words 
about Fruit, Garden, and other Articles of Produce 
and Food ; in a Letter to J. Mayer, Esq. (Liverpool 
‘Daily Post’),—The Life of Christ, by C. Dela- 
pryme (Faithfull),—The Genius of the Gospel, by 
the Rev. Mr. Thomas (Jackson),—The Relations 
of the Industry of Canada with the Mother Country 
and the United States, by Isaac Buchanan, edited 
by H. J. Morgan (Montreal, Lovell),—and His- 
towre de UV Expédition de Cochin Chine en 1861, par 
Léopold Pallu (Hachette). 

LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 
Aubrey’s Topographical Collections of Wiltshire, 4to. 50/ cl. 
Bulwer’s What will He do with It? 2 vols. fe. 8vo. 5/ cl. 
Examination Papers, Engineer Officers, &c., Feb.—June, ’64, 1/ 
gentle Life, The, Essays, 3rd edit. er. 8vo. 6/ cl. 
Hensley’s Household Devotions, post 8vo. 6/6 cl. 
Hooper’s Physician’s Vade-Mecum, 7th edit. enlarged, fe. 8yo. 12/6 
funter’s Book-keeping, Doubly Entry, 12mo. 1/6 el. 
ndex to Times, 1863, royal 8vo. 7/6 cl. 
Lewis’s New Gymnastics for Families, illust. er. 8vo. 3/6 cl. 
Pusey’s Nine Lectures, Daniel the Prophet, 8vo. 12/ cl. 
ee 500 Songs for German Concertina, roy. 8vo. 4/ canvas. 
Robertson’s Lectures on Modern History & Biography, cr. 8vo. 6, 
Shakspere’s Works, Complete (Dick’s Edition), cr. 8vo. 2/ cl. 
Shepherd’s Argument of St. Paul’s Epistle, Vol. 2, Pts. 2 & 3, 7/6cl. 
Webster's Parliamentary Costs, 2nd edit. royal 12mo. 12/6 cl. 
Whibley’s Shilling Court-Directory, 1864, 8vo. 1/ swd. 
Winslow’s Midnight Harmonies, 20th thousand, 18mo. 2/6 cl. 








THE NEW ADDISON MANUSCRIPT. 


Ir is an odd thing to hear that a manuscript by 
Addison of portions of three of his essays in the 
Spectator should have been sold by public auction 
seven or eight years ago, to a retail second-hand 
bookseller, that the manuscript should be cata- 
logued in the ordinary way, and re-sold to a chance 


publishes a reprint of his MS. volume of thirty-one 
pages, which volume, we should add, wants the 
opening pages of the Essay on Imagination. Those 
on Jealousy and Fame seem to be perfect. With 
the text are given fac-similes of the different hands 
in which the copy is written, of which there are no 
less than three. It is fair that Mr. Campbell should 
describe these three hands:—‘ About thirty-one 
pages, written on one side of each leaf, in a beauti- 
ful print-like hand, would seem to have contained 
the essays in their first state ; passages having been 
added by Mr. Addison in his ordinary handwriting, 
on the blank pages facing the divisions of the origi- 
nal text with which they are connected.” Of “the 
presence of a third handwriting in the MS.,” Mr. 
Campbell simply records the fact, gives a fac-simile 
of it, and adds that he “ has made every endeavour 
to discover the writer, but has been unsuccessful.” 
Thus, it will be seen, that, of these manuscripts, 
that of the original text of the Essays is, impliedly, 
not Addison’s, while that of the corrected portions 
and of the additions is alleged to be his,—saving 
the few passages which are by the third hand. The 
writing of the emendated passages assuredly bears 
a very close resemblance to Addison’s, but no safe 
conclusion can be arrived at till we learn something 
more of the history of the book. Meanwhile, we 
may state that we never heard of Addison prepar- 
ing his Essays for the press in such a troublesome 
way to himself and others as is here indicated. We 
can fancy his making a clear copy, or having one 
made for him, in order to facilitate the work at the 
printer’s, but it would be absurd to suppose that 
he waited till the fair copy was taken or made, 
before he proceeded to retouch, erase, or interpo- 
late. This, certainly, was not Addison’s method of 
working. Let us add our conviction that, if the 
original MS. really comes from Addison, it may be 
as easily traced as the Chandos Shakspeare portrait 
can be traced to the possession of Davenant. No 
possessor of such-a relic of one of England’s most 
honoured sons would have willingly parted from it; 
and, willing or not, he could not have parted with 
it profitably, without warranting its authenticity. 
We do not, for a moment, dispute Mr. Campbell’s 
belief in its genuineness; but, at present, we are 
too ignorant of whence the manuscript comes, to 
enable us authoritatively to declare what it actually 
is. In the reprint, Mr. Campbell does not even 
state from whom he made his purchase. It is only 
since the publication that he has mentioned the 
fact of his having acquired the manuscript volume 
at Mr. Skeet’s, now Mr. Simpson’s. On applying at 
Mr. Simpson’s, the representative of that gentleman 
informed us that he believed the MS. was bought 
at a book-sale at Messrs. Sotheby’s. After inquiry 
at the establishment of the Messrs. Sotheby, due 
search was made, and we are assured that no trace 
of any such sale can be found in their books. 

At this unsatisfactory point the matter stands. It 
is worth while remembering that pseudography 
has been as profitable a vocation as the forging of 
palimpsests or the painting of Raphael’s pictures, 
not by Raphael. It is not so long ago that we had 
to treat of Byron letters, which wanted nothing 
of Byron except that they were neither dictated 
nor written by him. A skilful scribe, unwilling to 
risk the perils of imitating Addison’s hand through 
three long essays, would be very safe in composing 
nine-tenths of the whole “in a beautiful print-like 
hand,” and then adding the corrections “in Mr. 
Addison’s ordinary hand.” The process of copy- 
ing falsely from the printed papers, and then cor- 
recting the errors, as an author might do in re- 
vision, to make the emendations agree with the 
| essays in print, would have an air of genuineness, 
| that must impose on all who are not aware that 











is the possessor of this MS., ‘‘an old calf-bound | Ardito,’ has just been discovered, and will ly 
octavo volume,” which he purchased at a shop | speedily published. This may, or may not, be 
in King William Street, Strand. The purchase | genuine; but one thing is certain, —namely, that 
was made in 1858, and in 1864 Mr. Campbell | the very cleverest and most honest people 


are continually being deceived by pseudogra; 
some of which have been made as much out gf 
wantonness as wickedness. For many years, the 
family of a noble Marquis has been in possession 
of a letter, said to be written by the mother of 
George Herbert, but which was found to be spa. 
rious only just in time to save it from appeari 
as a genuine production in the fifth volume of 
the Camden Miscellany. Our readers will fing 
some reference to this matter under the head of 
“Library Table.” Recently, an eminent and 
peer was told that some evil-disposed persons wer 
about to publish certain alleged letters of his, 
“That must be impossible,” he replied, “ for singe 
I was a public man I have taken care never 
to write a letter that would be worth reading!” 
But who shall say what letters in his handwriting 
may be yet written for him? Further, we may 
add as a fact, that false manuscripts are not only 
continually in the market, but genuine writings 
are eagerly withdrawn from it. The publisher 
who purchased the Rev. Mr. Tierney’s library 
announced for sale in his catalogue, a copy of 
Cardinal Wiseman’s “Last Four Popes,” with 
numerous manuscript annotations by Mr. Tierney, 
This announcement must have fluttered some sus 
ceptible person, for the book was withdrawn, the 
first edition of the catalogue was suppressed, anda 
second was issued, in which no mention was made 
of Mr. Tierney’s copy. of Cardinal Wiseman’s 
“‘ Popes,” and the annotations, which are said to 
have been of a very pungent quality. 





DISCOVERIES AT POMPEII. 
Naples, July 30, 1864, 
Just two years ago’ I communicated to you my 

good fortune in witnessing, during a visit to Pompeii, 
the disinterment of a baker’s oven, with its fall 
batch of loaves untouched since the moment, 
eighteen hundred years ago, when they were there 
deposited by the unforeboding baker, for the sales 
on that morrow which he was fated never to see, 
In my present visit I find myself close upon’ the 
track of the discovery, hardly less curious, of another 
of the elements of human life—that of an ancient 
well, with its waters still as fresh and sparkling a8 
when, on the day of the great catastrophe, the 
aquarius of the house to which it belongs drew 
from it the supply for the last meal of the doomed 
family. The well is in the cellar of a house which 
has been very recently excavated, and in which 
have been discovered many objects of interest,— 
especially a small but beautiful statue, of whieh I 
shall have occasion to speak later. The well is 
about sixty-five feet in depth, and still retains about 
fifteen feet of water. It is surrounded by a low 
parapet, but in all other respects is quite unpro- 
tected, being without cover or other defence; how: 
ever, as the entrance to the cellar was completely 
blocked up with ashes, the well, although oped, 
was perfectly secure from injury, and the water: 
supply has remained probably undiminished m 
depth and unaltered in quality since the day of the 
eruption. Immediately on its discovery Signor 
Fiorelli caused specimens of the waters to be de 
posited in the museums of Turin and Naples, and 
he has kindly permitted me to carry away a P 
of it, labelled, with all due authentications— 
“ Acqua di antica sorgente scoverta in Pomptt,' 
giorno xx1v Maggio, 1864.” The cellar is of 8 
dimensions, but the approach to the well is rudely 
decorated with the customary altar of the Lares. 
Looking down upon its long-forgotten depths I could 
not help recalling Metastasio’s pretty conceit— 

L’ onda dal mare divisa 

Mormora sempre e geme ;— 


+ See Atheneum, No. 1817, p. 243. 
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wie fountain must have chafed and fretted 


ugh all these weary centuries, pining and long- 
47 for the day of her release and her return to the 
mother sea, — 
Al mare dove nacque, 
Dove acquistd gli amori, 
Dove, da lunghi errori, 
Spera di riposar. 


[have gone over with much curiosity the build- | 


ings excavated since my last visit, which derive 
giditional interest from the judicious course pur- 
ged in the later excavations, of leaving in each 
house all the more remarkable objects which may 
je discovered (except those which would suffer from 

ure to the weather), instead of, as formerly, 
tansferring them all to the Museum of Naples. 
The discoveries of the last two years, although not 
yery numerous, are extremely interesting, and some 
of them of great value. Many of these have been 


=~ imagining to myself how the nymph of this | evidently a stand, either for a lamp or, more pro- 


| which the artist has thrown into the features of 





bably, for a glass vase, fragments of which were 
found close by. He is represented with the legs 
extended to the utmost, for greater firmness of 
attitude, and holds high above his head, grasped 
firmly in his left hand, the bronze ring, in which 
the vase was intended to rest. The vase may have 
been meant to hold flowers; or, if one could argue 
from the air of drunken gravity, and of ludicrous 
anxiety to guard against the spilling of its contents, 


Silenus, it might more probably be supposed to be 
intended, like Mrs. Gilpin’s stone-bottles, 


To hold the liquor which he loved, 
And keep it safe and sound. 


Taken as a whole, this Pompeian Silenus, although 
it substantially preserves all his traditional charac- 
teristics—the squat punchy figure, the prominent 
paunch, the snub nose and distended nostrils, the | 





| shaggy hair and beard, the maudlin stare of the | 


already described by your Correspondents. I was | 


naturally attracted, in the first instance, to the 


house of the baker which I had seen disinterred | 


during my last visit. It is now carefully cleared 
mt, and all its permanent apparatus—as corn- 
nills, kneading-troughs, flour-bins, &c.—remain in 
situ, the smaller and the more perishable objects— 
ys the measures, the weights, the loaves, the corn, 
ke.—being placed in the temporary museum which 
bas been formed at Pompeii. The attractions of 
this house, however, have been eclipsed by those 
ofa similar establishment, immediately adjoining 
it, which had been discovered, but not fully exca- 
vated, before the disinterment of the oven. The 
soond bakery is much larger, and the appointments 
ma much more extensive scale and in greater 
variety. The dwelling-house of the owner, too, is 
much more luxurious. Although connected with 
the bakehouse, it has a separate entrance, and a 
double atrium and peristyle, both of which are of 
nore than ordinary extent, and in their size, as 
yell as their decorations, bear witness to the wealth 
sd luxurious tastes of the occupant. Among the 
rics of this house preserved in the local museum 
isone which throws a curious light on the domestic 
urangements of the Pompeian baker, being no 
other than one of the dishes which were actually in 
process of preparation for dinner on the very day of 
ie catastrophe! Upon the cooking-stove in the 
kitchen was found a stew-pan, half filled with 
whes, and in the bottom appeared an indurated 
mass, Which Signor Fiorelli rightly conjectured to 
have been produced by some of the viands which 
hy within the pan, and which, although long since 
decomposed, had left their impress on the now con- 
wlidated ashes. Acting upon this happy thought, 
beapplied in this instance the same ingenious pro- 
teas which was so successfully adopted in repro- 
ducing that painfully life-like group of human 
fgures, described with such terrible fidelity in one 
of your former numbers; and the result has fully 
justified his anticipations, being an exact fac-simile 
in bronze of a young pig, which was being stewed 
furthe family dinner at the very moment when they 
wre surprised by the stroke of doom. 

Inconnexion with this curious relic, I may men- 
tin the discovery of the skeleton of a horse, which, 
together with two other skeletons of horses found 
any years ago, has, through the anatomical skill 





of one of the Members of the Academy, been care- | 


filly put together, and placed in one of the rooms. 
Ihave had the curiosity to examine the “ tooth- 


marks” of the most recent of these skeletons, and | 


ind that the animal was just five years old at the 
time of the destruction of the city. All these horses 


Were small-sized, but of good shape, and of -a type | 


vill common in Southern Italy. 

You have already recorded the discovery of 
tore than one valuable specimen of ancient Art, 
id especially of the exquisite bronze Narcissus 
t0Win the Naples Museum; but I do not think 
your readers have been informed of a still more re- 
tent acquisition—a small but highly characteristic 
Silenus, which, as I have already said, was found 
mthe same house in the cellar of which was the 


high, and stands upon a circular pedestal of | experience, I hope to add additional detail to my 
, not unlike an inverted platter, inlaid with | former description. 


ues in silver. This admirable Silenus was 





: | Hofbriiuhaus not much fuller. Still, with the help 
well described above. The figure is about fifteen | 


| 


eye, and the jolly but stupid good-humour,—is of | 
a higher type than the ordinary Silenus of Grecian | 
art. This may be due in part to the action which 
the artist has here assigned him, and which neces- 
sitates a different rendering. Instead of his tra- 
ditional occupation of leading the goat, nursing or 
toying with the infant Bacchus, or sprawling on a 
half-emptied wine-bag, he is here represented with 
the unwonted responsibility of maintaining a per- 
pendicular attitude. The figure, although coarse 
and massive, is full of a lazy muscularity ; and the 
look of preternatural solemnity with which he 
struggles to preserve his balance is indescribably 
amusing. Above all, the action of the legs and 
feet, as they seem literally to feel for a firm hold, 
is admirably rendered. But great part, also, must 
be referred to the artist’s individual conception of 
the character, which is evidently higher than the 
popular one,—at least so far as regards the merely | 
animal representation; for I cannot help thinking | 
that, in studying this remarkable work, it will be | 
felt, that while the artist has elevated the physical | 
type of drunkenness, he has, at the same time, 
fully maintained its moral grossness and its intellec- 
tual shame. 

The continuation of the ‘ Herculanensia Volu- | 
mina’ still slowly progresses. The third fasciculus | 
of the third volume of the new series has just been 
issued. Like the preceding volume, it contains 
merely the fac-simile engraving of the papyri, 
without translation, commentary, prefuce, or even 
transcript in ordinary Greek characters. Probably | 
the editors have done wisely in thus proceeding at | 
once with the publication, without the long delay | 
which the labour of translation and commentary | 
would have induced; but the meagreness of the | 
work (which, however, in this respect only follows | 
our own Oxford editors of 1826) contrasts very 
unfavourably with the elaborate and exhaustive 
scholarship of the older editors of the ‘ Volumina.’ | 

The contents of the new volumes are a further | 
instalment of the interminable Philodemus, and | 
his almost equally interminable treatise ‘De Rhe- 
toric4,’ with a few further fragments of his ‘ epi 
Tloujparwy.’ C. W. RUSSELL. 








THE HOFBRAUHAUS. 
Munich, August 12, 1864. 

THERE is no beer but Bavarian, and the Hofbriiu- 
haus is its temple. Such, at least, is the opinion of 
Munich. If any one complains of illness, of the 
climate disagreeing with him, as many people do, 
the answer is invariably, ‘‘ But, do you drink Hof- 
briiuhaus? If you do not, you cut yourself off from 
the only chance of salvation, the source of healing, 
as Munichers call it. If you do, you may remember 
the saying of a professed beer-drinker, that death 
could not touch him as long as he drank Hofbriiu- 
haus.” The subject is forced upon me at this present 
time by alittle pamphlet, accompanying some litho- 
graphic pictures of the Hofbrauhaus, and profess- 
ing to contain historical recollections of the Hofbriu- 
haus from 1589 to 1864. The historical items are 
meagre, and the details given of present life in the 


of the pictures and text, and from some personal 





I do not know if my suggestions have been 





adopted either by the author of this pam- 
phlet or by the Government,—perhaps it argues 
great vanity in me to think it possible. But I 
certainly asked why some artist did not give us 
pictures of the Hofbriuhaus, as a pendant to 
Hogarth’s Beer Street ; and these lithographic views 
are a sort of answer. I lamented that the goddess 
of Munich joy and coolness should not have chosen 
a fitter dwelling, and I urged that it would have been 
more genuine, in Mr. Ruskin’s sense of the word, if 
King Ludwig had built a large beer-hall instead of 
his temples and Italian copies; and the present 
pamphlet says that the Government intends to 
build a large drinking-hall, with arcades, &c., which 
shall fully satisfy the present demand. But the 
author of the pamphlet is too genuine a Municher, 
too much a “‘laudator temporis acti,” to approve of 
any such desecration of the old temple. He says 
the plan is worthy in itself, but that people have 
reason to fear the departure of the old good beer 
with the old Hofbriiuhaus. Anyhow he seizes this 
opportunity to publish his sketches of the old 
place while it is still in existence, so that they may 
be compared with the original, and approved before 
the original has become one of the pleasures of 
memory. May he find as good beer in the new 
time coming, and not cease to pick up characters 
of beer-drinkers and beer-drawers under the new 
arcades and the new system! 

To tell the truth, his large picture of the court 
of the Hofbriuhaus is grievously flattered. He has 
not caught the cramped dinginess of the place, the 


| low medieval look without any medizval beauties. 


The building he draws might have dated from the 
middle of the present century. I flatter myself that 
my description (which may be found at page 260 of 
‘Social Lifein Munich’) had much more resemblance. 


| In the present picture the narrow, close yard is open 


and airy; gay groups of students and grisettes revel 
in the copious space in the centre, and the narrow 
shedding at the side is converted into a decent 
arcade. It is true that one grisette is sitting on a 
cask, and another is using a cask for a table, both 
of which base uses are seen every day in the court 


| of the Hofbriiuhaus. And there are some old faces 


and figures which are easily recognized, though 
so much of the picture is idealized. But what we 
want here is naked truth,—no softening away, no 
distance, with its enchantment. Some of the smaller 
plates are truer to nature, as there is less attempt 
in them at general effects and more at individual 
character. No. 1. is the entry of the brewhouse. 
Before us we see the kitchen, and a man just coming 
out with a plate of soup, which will probably be 
eaten in the entry. The pamphlet itself advises 
people not to push through the crowd with plates 
or dishes in their hands, and this first picture shows 
us that the advice is very apt to be followed. A 
soldier is eating his dinner in a standing position, 
talking to a Kellnerinn. Another diner has been 
fortunate enough to find a dresser to rest his plate 
on, while two others have taken refuge on the 
stairs, and are sitting there with their plates on 
their knees and their forks poised in the German 
fashion. Plate 2. leads us on to the tap, where a 
crowd of people with beer-mugs are jostling each 
other and listening for the name or number of 
their mugs. You must look out a mug for yourself 
either on the stand or in the fountain where they 
are reposing, wash it, look at its number, and take 
it to the bar. The other four pictures show us the 
room in which the guests sit in winter, for in 
summer the court is the general place of resort. 
The rooms nearest to the bar are the favourite 
ones for learned men—writers, doctors, professors,. 
artists,;—many of whom pass all their evenings in 
the Hofbriiuhaus. After this comes the popular 
room, which is the largest of all, and close by a. 
smaller room called the chapel, because people used 
to sing in it, or billiard-room, “though,” as the 
author of the pamphlet remarks, ‘‘ you look in 
vain for a billiard-table.” Perhaps the name is 
given for the same reason that impelled George 
Robins, when he called a small garret-room a 
billiard-room, because you had to stoop in it as 
you would when playing billiards. But all the 
rooms havethesame character,—low, vaulted, heavy 
chambers, whether you listen to the professors 
who are discussing Schleswig-Holstein, or herd 
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with the people and make vain guesses at their 
ultra-Bavarian dialect. Happy place, where the 
only difference between winter and summer is that 
in the first you eat your dinner on the stairs, in 
the second you sit on a cask in the yard and buy 
radishes from an itinerant vender! Unfortunately, 
the names of all the characters, the humours of 
the place, the titles of the beer-mugs themselves 
are imbedded in such a formation of the closest 
Bavarian dialect that it is quite impossible to 
translate them, and if it needs a very thorough 
ikknowledge of the patois to know their meaning, 
it needs a considerable amount of German to have 
even a faint appreciation of their peculiar flavour. 
And now a few words on the history of the Hof- 
braiuhaus. Till the year 1589 there was only a 
Court brewery of white beer in Munich; the white 
beer was a monopoly of the sovereign, and every 
dandlord who sold brown beer was compelled to 
take a certain quantity of white beer from the 
Court brewery. But, at that time, the brewing of 
white beer was carried on to such an extent that 
the buildings which now serve for brewing white 
and brown were then monopolized by the white 
alone; and that the brewers need not leave their 
work, a chapel was built in the brewery for their 
use, and the brewers themselves raised money, by 
subscription, for an altar and an altar-piece. In 
1589, a brewery was built in the old fortress for 
brown beer, but the brewery was transferred, at 
the beginning of the eighteenth century, to its 
present place, and at the beginning of the nine- 
teenth the old building was renewed, and made 
into its present form. It was not till the year 1828 
that the brewery was thrown open to the public. 
It had served till then for the carousals of court 
flunkeys, and a few other favoured guests; but, 
with the beginning of the reign of King Ludwig, 
after the abolition of the monopoly which com- 
gelled all Munich landlords to buy their white 
beer from the Court brewery, the public was 
allowed to enter, and from that time there has 
been a succession of “hereditary guests,” who 
have always remained faithful to the favoured 
place. It is strange that, in the many panegyrics 
‘one reads on King Ludwig, this fact is left out of 
sight. One would think Munich people would be 
more grateful to him for giving them good beer, 
and supplying them with a perpetual ‘‘ haunt and 
main region,” than for all his temples and churches, 
which they appreciate so little. I was travelling 
dast year in a diligence by the side of two Germans, 
and one began to ask the other about the attrac- 
tions of Munich. One of his first questions was, 
“Where does one get good beer?” The other’s 
reply was very long and very copious in detail, but 
as I was not sufficiently interested in the enumera- 
tion of various breweries and taverns, I am sorry 
to say I have forgotten it. Not so the stranger. It 
was evidently graven in his memory, and he at 
once remarked with touching naiveté, ‘‘I confess 
to you that I shall not go much out of my way to 
see the galleries and churches in Munich; my 
chief object while I am there will be to taste the 
beer.” E. W. 





A BUDGET OF PARADOXES. 
(No. XVIII. 1847—1849.) 
Aerial Navigation ; containing a description of a pro- 
sed flying machine, on a new principle. By Deda- 
us Britannicus. London, 1847, 8vo. 

In 1842-43 a Mr. Henson had proposed what 
he called an aeronaut steam-engine, and a Bill was 
brought in to incorporate an “ Aerial Transit Com- 
pany.” The present plan is altogether different, the 
moving power being the explosion of mixed hydro- 
gen and air. Nothing came of it—not even a Bill. 
What the final destiny of the balloon may be no 
one knows: it may reasonably be suspected that 
difficulties will at last be overcome. Darwin, in his 
* Botanic Garden’ (1781), has the following pro- 

ecy :— 

- A shall thy arm, unconquered Steam ! afar 

Drag the slow barge, or drive the rapid car; 

Or, on wide-waving wings expanded, bear 

The flying chariot through the fields of air. 
Darwin’s contemporaries, no doubt, smiled pity on 
the poor man. It is worth note that the two true 
prophecies have been fulfilled in a sense different 


of dragging the slow barge: it is only very recently 
that the steam-tug has been employed on the 
canals. The car was to be driven, not drawn, and 
on the common roads. Perhaps, the flying chariot 
will be something of a character which we cannot 
imagine, even with the two prophecies and their 
fulfilments to help us. 
A book for the public. New Discovery. The causes 
of the circulation of the blood; and the true nature 
of the planetary system. London, 1848, 8vo. 
Light is the sustainer of motion both in the 
earth and in the blood. The natural standard, the 
pulse of a person in health, four beats to one respi- 
ration, gives the natural second, which is the 
measure of the earth’s progress in its daily revo- 
lution. The Greek fable of the Titans is an ela- 
borate exposition of the atomic theory: but any 
attempt to convince learned classics would only 
meet their derision; so much does long-fostered 
prejudice stand in the way of truth. The author 
complains bitterly that men of science will not 
attend to him and others like him: he observes, 
that “in the time occupied in declining, a man of 
science might test the merits.” This is, alas! too 
true; so well do applicants of this kind know how 
to stick on. But every rule has its exception: I 
have heard of one. The late Lord Spencer—the 
Lord Althorp of the House of Commons—told 
me that a speculator once got access to him at the 
Home Office, and was proceeding to unfold his 
way of serving the public. ‘I do not understand 
these things,” said Lord Althorp, ‘‘ but I happen 
to have —— (naming an eminent engineer) up- 
stairs; suppose you talk to him on the subject.” 
The discoverer went up, and in half-an-hour re- 
turned, and said, “I am very much obliged to 
your Lordship for introducing me to Mr. ——; he 
has convinced me that I am quite wrong.” I sup- 
posed, when I heard the story—but it would not 
have been seemly to say it—that Lord A. perspired 
candour and sense, which infected those who came 
within reach: he would have done so, if anybody. 
A method to trisect a series of angles having relation 
to each other; also another to trisect any given 
angle. By James Sabben. 1848 (two quarto pages). 
“The consequence of years of intense thought”: 
very likely, and very sad. 
1848. The following was sent to me in manu- 
script. I give the whole of it :— 

Quadrature of the Circle.—A quadrant is a curvilinear 
angle traversing round and at an equal distance from a 
given point, called a centre, no two points in the curve 
being at the same angle, but irreptitiously graduating from 
90 to 60. It is therefore a mean angle of 90 and 60, which 
is 75, because it is more than 60, and less than 90, approx- 
imately from 60 to 90, and from 90 to 60, with equal gene- 
ration in each irreptitious approximation, therefore meeting 
in 75, and which is the mean angle of the quadrant. 

Or, suppose a line drawn from a given point at 90, and 
from the same point a line at 60. Let each of these lines 
revolve on this point toward each other at an equal ratio. 
They will become one line at 75, and bisect the curve, 
which is one-sixth of the entire circle. The result, taking 


16 as a diameter, gives an area of 201°072400, and a circum- 
ference of 50°2681. 

The original conception, its natural harmony, and the 
result, to my own mind is a demonstrative truth, which I 
presume it right to make known, though perhaps at the 
hazard of unpleasant if not uncourteous remarks, 

I have added punctuation : the handwriting and 
spelling are those of an educated person ; the word 
irreptitious is indubitable. The whole is a natural 
curiosity. 

The quadrature and exact area of the circle demon- 
strated. By Wm. Peters. 8vo. n. d. (circa 1848). 
Suggestions as to the necessity for a revolution in phi- 
losophy ; and prospectus for the establishment of a 
new quarterly, to be called the Physical Philosopher 

and Heterodox Review. By Q.E.D. 8vo. 1848, 
These works are by one author, who also pub- 
lished, as appears by advertisement, 

* Newton rescued from the precipitancy of his followers 
through a century and a half,’ and ‘ Dangers along a coast 
by correcting (as it is called) a ship’s reckoning by bearings 
of the land at night fall, or in a fog, nearly out of print. 
Subscriptions are requested for a new edition.’ 

The area of a circle is made four-fifths of the 
circumscribed square: proved on an assumption 
which it is purposed to explain in a longer essay. 
The author, as Q. E. D., was in controversy with 
the Atheneum journal, and criticized a correspon- 
dent, D., who wrote against a certain class of dis- 
coverers. He believed the common theories of 
hydrostatics to be wrong, and one of his questions 
was— 





from that of the predictions. Darwin was thinking of 


the suggestion of Jonathan Hulls, when he spoke 


gravitation the fact that a five grain cube of cork wif 
itself half sink in the water, whilst it will take 20 ein” 
brass, which will sink of itself, to pull under the 
half? Fit this if you can, friend D., to your notions of 
vity and specific gravity, as applied to the construction of 
universal law of gravitation.” ‘ 

This the Atheneum published—but withou 
Italics, for which the editor was sharply reproved, 
as a sufficient specimen of the quod erat D, mon. 
strandum ; on which the author remarks—“) _ 
Wherefore the e caret? is it D apostrophe? } 
D’M, D’Mo, D’Monstrandum ; we cannot find the 
wit of it.” This I conjecture to contain an allusig 
to the name of the supposed author; but whether 
De Mocritus, De Mosthenes, or De Moivre wy 
intended, I am not willing to decide. 


The Scriptural Calendar and Chronological Reformer 
for the statute year 1849. Including a review of re 
cent publications on the Sabbath question. London 
1849, 12mo. ; 


This is the almanac of a sect of Christians who 
keep the Jewish Sabbath, having a chapel at Mill 
Yard, Goodman’s Fields. They wrote controversia| 
works, and perhaps do so still; but I never chanca 
to see one. 


¢ some 


Geometry versus Algebra; or the trisection of an 
geometrically solved. By W. Upton, B.A. Bah 
(circa 1849). Svo. 


The author published two tracts under this title, 
containing different alleged proofs: but neither 
gives any notice of the change. Both contain the 
same preface, complaining of the British Association 
for refusing to examine the production. I suppose 
that the author, finding his first proof wrong, in. 
vented the second, of which the Association never 
had the offer; and, feeling sure that they would 
have equally refused to examine the second, thought 
it justifiable to present that second as the one 
which they had refused. Mr. Upton has discovered 
that the common way of finding the circumference 
is wrong, would set it right if he had leisure, and, 
in the mean time, has solved the problem of the 
duplication of the cube. 

The trisector of an angle, if he demand attention 
from any mathematician, is bound to produce, from 
his construction, an expression for the sine or co- 
sine of the third part of any angle, in terms of the 
sine or cosine of the angle itself, obtained by help 
of no higher than the square root. The mathema- 
tician knows that such a thing cannot be; but the 
trisector virtually says it can be, and is bound to 
produce it, to save time. This is the misfortune of 
most of the solvers of the celebrated problems, that 
they have not knowledge enough to present those 
consequences of their results by which they can be 
easily judged. Sometimes they have the knowledge, 
and quibble out of the use of it. In many cases a 
person makes an honest beginning and presents 
what he is sure is a solution. By conference with 
others he at last feels uneasy, fears the light, and 
puts self-love in the way of it. Dishonesty some- 
times follows. The speculators are, as a class, very 
apt to imagine that the mathematicians are in 
fraudulent confederacy against them: I ought 
rather to say that each one of them consents to the 
mode in which the rest are treated, and fancies 
conspiracy against himself. The mania of con- 
spiracy is a very curious subject. I do not mean 
these remarks to apply to the author before me. 
One of Mr. Upton’s trisections, if true, would 
prove the truth of the following equation:— 

+= 1 + / (4—sin %6) 

which is certainly false. 

In 1852 I examined a terrific construction, at 
the request of the late Dr. Wallich, who was 
anxious to persuade a poor countryman of his that 
trisection of the angle was waste of time. One of 
the principles was, that “‘ magnitude and direction 
determine each other.” The construction was equl 
valent to the assertion that, @ being any angle, the 
cosine of its third part is 


3 cos 


50 


. * 2 . =— 
sin 30. cos 9 + sin 20 sin 9 


divided by the square root of 


"4 
- + sin 49 + sin 30. sin 50.sin 0 


2 
sin 30 cos — 


This is from my rough notes, and I believe it is 
correct. It is so nearly true, unless the angle be 





‘* Have you ever taken into account anent gravity and 





very obtuse, that common drawing, applied to the 
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construction, will not detect the error. There are | 
many formule of this kind: and I have several | 
times found a speculator who has discovered the | 
corresponding construction, has seen the approx- 
jmate success of his drawing—often as great as 
absolute truth could give in graphical practice,— 
and has then set about his demonstration, in which | 
he always succeeds to his own content. 
There is a trisection of which I have lost both | 
eatting and reference: I think it is in the United | 
Service Journal. I could not detect any error in it, | 
though certain there must be one. At least I dis- | 
covered that two parts of the diagram were incom- 
tible unless a certain point lay in line with two 
others, by which the angle to be trisected—and 
qhich was trisected—was bound to be either 0° 
or 180°. A. DE Morgan. 





OUR WEEKLY GOSSIP. 

Tuer most interesting and characteristic work of 
the philosophic shoemaker, poet, and fisherman of 
St. Boswell’s, John Younger, whose ‘River Angler’ 
was reviewed in our last number, is still un- 
published, viz., his Autobiography and Correspon- 
dence, ‘‘ which, with judicious editorial pruning,” 
says a Correspondent, ‘“ might occupy a good-sized 
octavo volume. The MS. is in pledge, I believe,” 
adds our informant, ‘for a small sum, and is well 
worth redeeming. Several of the letters are among 
the finest in the English language, and the autobio- 
graphy opens up, in a masterly way, several vistas 
of Scottish peasant life, both dark and sunny. 
Could not a subscription be got up, among John’s 
numerous rich, learned, liberal, titled and untitled 
friends, to purchase and publish these remains ?” 

Messrs. Tinsley Brothers have in the press, ‘A 
Mission to the King of Dahomi: being a Three 
Months’ Residence at the Court of His Majesty, 
with a full description of the Manners and Cus- 
toms of the Country,’ by Capt. R. F. Burton ; ‘The 
Married Life of Anne of Austria,’ from unpub- 
lished sources, &c., by Miss Freer; and during 
the autumn the same firm will publish Mr. Sala’s 
‘Diary of his Residence in the United States.’ 

A sound as of that of the old, pleasant, and 
peculiarly play-going time, reaches us from Drury 
Lane. There, Shakspeare is about to run a new 
and splendid course. ‘‘Old Drury” will, indeed, 
open its approaching campaign with the ‘ Henry 
the Fourth’ which was one of the great features of 
last season ; but this will only be by way of intro- 
duction, as it were, to the Second Part of the same 
chronicle play, which is to follow. In October, 
‘Cymbeline’ will be restored, with great mag- 
nificence, to the stage ; Miss Helen Faucit returning 
toit to enact Imogen. Mr. Phelps will play his old 
part of Posthumus, and Mr. Creswick is happily 
cast for Iachimo. Still true to Shakspeare, Messrs. 
Falconer and Chatterton will next produce ‘ Mac- 
beth, in a style of great scenic grandeur, and 
with all the appliances of Lock’s music and the 
choruses. Miss Faucit and Mr. Phelps will sustain 
the principal characters. This speaks of bustling 
times in Shakspearian revivals; added to which, 
there will be a new romantic play, by Mr. Theo- 
dore Martin, the heroine of which will be acted 
by Miss Faucit. For the after part of the season, 
the prospect is equally brilliant. 

Mr. Thomas Purnell states, with regard to the 
manuscript of Scott’s ‘ Kenilworth ’:— 

“ August 22, 1864. 

“A portion of the MS. now before me was 
lately exhibited in the temporary museum formed 
by the Archeological Institute at Warwick. The 

ent consists of folios 3 to 13 inclusive; or, 
from the middle of Chapter I., ‘to recollect 
himself, ‘‘ What, no relation to Michael Lam- 
bourne,” &c.,’ down to ‘ by some indescribable title 
the master of Cumnor Manor.’ The possessor, 
Mr. David Laing, librarian to the Signet Library 
in Edinburgh, exhibited, on the same occasion, 
folios 15 to 33 of the original MS. of ‘A Legend 
of Montrose.’ ” 


A memorial is about to be erected by subscription 
over the grave of John Clare, at Helpston, near 
Market Deeping. The second Earl Spencer granted 





the poet a pension of 10/, per annum for life, 


which annuity will be continued by the present 
Earl to the widow. The new edition of Clare’s 
Poems about to be published by Mr. Whittaker, 
will be illustrated with views from photographs by 
Mrs. Higgins, of Stamford, the profits being given 
to the fund forming for the benefit of Mrs. Clare, 
the ‘Patty of the Vale’ whose affection inspired 


| 80 many of the poet’s earlier pieces. 


A few earnest students of Syrian antiquities are 
said to be considering plans for starting either a 
society or a fund for more systematic excavation in 
the East. We are very glad to hear it. Notwith- 
standing the many books which have been written 


| about it, Palestine is all but unbroken ground. 


The past is buried in the soil, as Nineveh, as Car- 
thage, as Cnidus were until the other day. Take 
Jerusalem as an instance of what we mean. Next 
to Bethlehem and Nazareth, the city of Jerusalem 
is the most sacred spot of the earth, and a clear 
idea of its localities is necessary to a true under- 
standing of the Scripture histories. Have we any 
such clear idea? Alas! no. We see four hills: we 
know that these hills are Zion, Moriah, Gareb and 
Bezetha; but as to which is Zion, which Moriah, 
which Gareb, we are utterly at fault. The most 
sacred sites are subject to dispute. We feel sure 
that David’s Tomb is in the wrong place. We have 
doubts about the House of Pilate. Some very able 
critics deny the authenticity of the Holy Sepulchre 
—contending that the true Church of the Sepulchre 
is the magnificent edifice known as the Mosque of 
Omar. In a few months the spade would settle 
all these disputes. We have only to ascertain the 
course of the second wall to be perfectly certain as 
to whether the present Church of the Holy Sepul- 
chre is a monkish fraud, and this course could be 
ascertained with speed by any one who would exca- 
vate. The foundations of the walls remain in the 
earth, encased in a soft, dry covering of limestone 
dust. They will remain intact for a thousand years 
to come, if no one takes the trouble to dig about 
them ; ready to tell their secrets, and to set right 
our histories, to the very first comer who brings 
with him—instead of a note-book and a pencil—a 
pick and spade. No one will deny the importance 
of such works; yet from their very nature they are 
such as an English Government would not dream 
of undertaking at the public cost. The results would 
not be tangible and visible; they could not be 
exhibited in the British Museum. A Government 
may be asked to spend money in digging for Art, 
but not to do the same in mining for truth. But 
individuals may be found willing to contribute for 
the more intellectual—we may almost say, the 
spiritual—ends proposed. 

Mr. Stanford has added to his long list of well- 
executed geographical maps, one of railway London 
as it now is, is being made, and is likely to be. 
This map is large, full, and clear, and it affords an 
excellent idea of what is being done just now with 
the old city and the suburbs, When these lines 
are all in full activity, an invalid will be able to 
ride in an easy carriage in and about, over and 
under, the great metropolis, the whole day through, 
and see more of its general features in that day than 
he could otherwise have seen in a month. There will 
be some little excitement about it, of course. Even 
a stout-hearted individual might draw in_ his 
breath at the idea that six hundred trains daily 
pass Clapham Junction, and that life and limb 
depend very much on such vigilance as may be left 
in over-worked officials. The omnibuses feel the 
competition of the railways severely, and by way 
of winning the public, go slower, stop oftener, and 
wait about longer than ever. Their masters are like 
Cobbett, who, when peopleleft offtaking his Gazette 
at 6d., raised it to 8d., and when this brought him 
no more purchasers, he fixed the tariff at a shilling! 


Miss Thomas has a “last word ” to say respect- 

ing her controversy with her publisher :— 
*« Wendling, East Dereham, Aug. 24, 1864. 

“T was out of town when Mr. Maxwell’s 
uncourteous reply to my simple statement of the 
truth appeared in the Atheneum. I am, indeed, 
singularly unfortunate. While it would have been 
to my advantage that his ‘bargains with me 
should have resulted in the gain of a penny to 
him,’ they did not do 80, if his statement is to be 





relied upon. Now, when the success of the novel 
he bought of me for the price of ‘one’ and has 
since beaten out into ‘two’ volumes is detrimental 
both to my new novel, ‘Denis Donne,’ and my 
own interests with my new publishers, Mr. Maxwell 
advertises that crude early story prominently as 
being in a second edition.—I am, &c., 
“ANNIE THOMAS.” 

By the recent death of Miss Jane Hill, the 
sister of the late General Lord Hill, at the age of 
ninety-three, another link between two ages is 
broken. Miss Hill preserved many recollections 
of the notable persons of the last century, particu- 
larly of Lord Erskine, Lord Kenyon, Mrs. Mont- 
ague, and others, by the publication of which, the 
social history of that time will, we hope, receive 
pleasant illustration. 

The author of ‘ A Complete History of the Great 
Flood at Sheffield’ naturally protests against being 
called names, to which he cannot answer. We 
inadvertently referred to himas ‘‘ Mr. Richardson.” 
The correct name is Harrison. 


Will not the proper Scottish authorities look 
over the so-called relics of the alleged period of 
Mary Stuart, now exhibited in the room at Holy- 
rood, where Rizzio was seized by the conspirators? 
They sadly require new cataloguing, though that 
process would indeed deprive them of all their 
interest. For instance, the boots, called Darn- 
ley’s, are of the time of William the Third. 
Three or four bits of armour, including an iron 
“pot,” assigned to the same unlucky owner, really 
date from the period of the Commonwealth. To the 
same period belongs the Highland Target, which is 
also described as Darnley’s. Of the two tables, 
both of which are “ supposed ” to have been used 
by Mary on the night of the murder, one is of the 
fashion of “ great Nassau’s” reign, the other is a 
little older. In Mary's bed-chamber, there is a 
work-box, the ornamental part of which is said to 
have been worked by Mary when a child. But 
this is undoubtedly a lady’s creditable needle-work 
of Charles the Second’s reign. The glove in this 
box is given to Darnley; but the gift is very gra- 
tuitous. As for the chair in the outer chamber, the 
embroidery of which is asserted to be Mary’s handi- 
work, the carving of the chair is certainly not of an 
earlier date than the reign of Charles the Second. 
The Scottish official mind has not, it seems, been 
impressed by the appeals for the removal of these 
spurious relics, addressed to it repeatedly by many of 
the leading artists and best skilled antiquaries in the 
Scottish capital. In these days, when the rail carries 
a hundred to Edinburgh where the old coach barely 
carried one, it isin proportion more important that 
correctness should be observed in these matters 
which are tacked on to personal histories with which 
they have no connexion. Rather than assign 
unfounded descriptions, it would be better to let 
the relics go unnamed, as is done with the large, 
heavy square of marble in the Rizzio room. 


Mr. and Mrs. German Reed bring their season 
to a conclusion this evening. The recess will not 
be a long one. On the lst of September the 
‘“‘Gallery” will open again, with an “Opera di 
Camera entertainment,” the music by Mr. Balfe. 

The pickaxe is destroying the old landmarks and 
the humble homes of some of the great men of 
England, in bygone days. We associate Milton 
and the Barbican together, but there will soon be 
no trace of the former in this, his old dwelling- 
place; for the Faugh a ballagh/ ‘Clear the way!” 
of builders and contractors is demolishing the 
house and school-room of the great poet. The 
ignorance rather than indifference of the public 
has incited the Foreman of the Works (Mr. 
Dunne) toannounce that they who would fain look on 
the last London relics of him who sang of Paradise 
had better do it speedily, or forego the sad pleasure, 
for ever. Such persons would do well, also, to take 
a last look at Goldsmith’s Green Arbour Court. 
It will soon belong only to memory, and pilgrims 
will look in vain for the old “‘ Breakneck steps” by 
which the court was gained on the west side, and 
which marked a portion of the steep face of Old 
London Wall. 


A Mr. Booth has patented a plan for protection 
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to railway travellers, by means of a rail and contin- 
uous landing, which would simply permit a traveller 
to pass outside from one carriage to another. To 
travellers generally, this plan does not seem to offer 
any great additional means of providing for their 
safety. Mr. Booth is not clear in any of his state- 
ments. For instance, he says, ‘ My proposition is, 
that those railway companies who shall approve 
of my scheme, be at liberty, under my direction, at 
their own cost, to attach the same to a few car- 
riages on trial.” To attach a scheme to a few 
carriages on trial does not assume a promising 
aspect, except in Mr. Booth’s eyes. He adds with 
remarkable clearness, that “‘ if it ” (the scheme) “ be 
adopted ultimately, it shall be subject to a licence 
or royalty, annually, of ten shillings for each 
carriage to which it is applied, also,” (that is, the 
scheme shall be subject also,) to “two free passes 
during the time and over the line of rail upon which 
the said patent is used.” We do not see the use of 
a scheme having two free passes, but the patentee 
probably wishes that he and a friend may go, free, 
—and easy. 


The continued practices of the French authorities 
with reference to book-parcels forwarded from 
England (through France) to countries beyond, may 
be expected to affect the carrying trade, as far as 
this literary freightage is concerned. Book-parcels 
from London consigned to foreign publishers, are 
liable to be opened at the French railway, in trans- 
itu, and forfeiture is made of obnoxious volumes 
which are designed for persons beyond the French 
frontier. Remonstrance will surely check this dis- 
honest abuse of power. 


The clergymen who, ever and anon, advertise 
their offer to subdue the savagery of refractory and 
ill-grained boys of all ages, have a chance given 
them of which they might well avail themselves, 
The Educational Society of Lyons offers a gold 
medal, worth 400 francs, for the best essay (in what- 
ever language written) which shall effectively 
describe the ‘‘ grave inconveniences ” which result 
from a want of respect in children and young people 
for their parents, and which shall point to the cause 
and saggest a successful remedy. The terms are 
harder than the offerers of the prize imagine. 

At this dull season of the year, extremely aged 
persons, the centenarians especially, are obstinately 
turning up again, with marvellous melons and 
Brobdingnagian pumpkins. The French papers have 
been, for some time, burying, or rather raising, a 
defunct lady, who is said to have been 106 years, 
3 months and 10 days old, when she died, a few 
months ago. Consequently, we are told, Jeanne 
Barbe Castenet was born in the reign of Louis the 
Fifteenth, in the year of the Battle of Rosbach 
and of the attempt at regicide by Damiens. This 
€ consequently,” however, is not logically arrived at. 
Because a woman is said to be in her 107th year, 
she was not, therefore, born in the year of the 
Battle of Rosbach. If there were proof of the birth 
then, we would admit her full age, ‘‘ consequently,” 
now. The French journals add that this old lady 
had, for many years, existed on nothing but garlic 
and young onions. Ladies who wish to attain great 
age are, nevertheless, ‘ cautioned.” 





SCIENCE 
—+— 

The Utilization of Minute Life: being Practical 
Studies on Insects, Crustacea, Mollusca, 
Worms, Polypes, Infusoria, and Sponges. By 
Dr. T. L. Phipson. (Groombridge & Sons.) 
THE name of this book is likely to mislead 
with regard to its contents. On first reading 
the title we thought it must refer to minute 
organisms, and that the beings to be utilized 
were creatures to be detected by the aid of the 
microscope. In our mind’s eye we were led to 
expect that the Desmidie and minute confervee 
which make green our waters, could henceforth 
be devoted to making green pea-soup: that 
some method had been discovered of rendering 
the minute siliceous skeletons of the Diatom- 
aces available for scouring-paper or polishing 


besides Ergotetia might have been found avail-| the bridges, along the quays, on the side of the 
able in medicine, and that Dr. Phipson had in| mountain Du Loch, and all along the port ¢ 
store for us a repertory of uses for the minute | Auray, the weather being magnificent. The 
forms of animal and vegetable life. Judge of —- on the pun bed, about half a mile 
our surprise, then, in turning to these pages, ote © pest, a —— dredging. In the 
that we simply find an account of the uses to, *’07" Space of one hour the product of this fishing 
which invertebrate animals are devoted. Thus, | “*2™™? % 350,000 oysters. In the evening the 
‘ » fj s f little town of Auray was illuminated, and dancing 
we have an account of the uses of insects, of Kent up out of doors to a late hour by the peasant 
silk, wax, honey, galls, cochineal, cantharides, | and the fishermen. It is the first time that then 
and other insect products. Then come the| ture of the oyster has been thus brilliantly inangy. 
crustacea, the mollusca, the worms, the polypes, | rated. Some days after this little féte, 320 fishing. 
the infusoria, and the sponges. In looking over | boats, carrying 1200 men, began dredging off the 
the pages of the work, we do not find much so ape Twenty millions of oysters had been 
that is new; at the same time, we must| brought into port when I commenced this chapter,” 
acknowledge that we have met with no errors, | Dr. Phipson states that the various forms of 
and can recommend Dr. Phipson as an accurate | crustacea can be reared artificially; and this 
and industrious compiler. One great object of| proposition is so reasonable and so likely to be 
the author has been to introduce to his readers | of advantage to the poor fishermen along our 
the best method of cultivating the a coasts oo = me ee = has done nothing 
forms of invertebrate animals that are useful} more than allude to the subject. 
to man, and we think Dr. Phipson would have| Dr. Phipson does not refer to some of the 
made a more useful book had he confined him-| more recent experiments on the culture of 
self to this object, and omitted some of the| varieties of silkworms in France. This is a 
details 7 a = ~ which - i” subject gone ge ne _ a as there 
more or less familiar who have visite e|is reason to hope that although the com 
South Kensington Museum, or heard the Lec- | silkworm is fs with difficulty other ou 
tures delivered there by the late Superinten-| of moth might be introduced that would repay 
dent of the Animal Product Department. culture. An experiment of an interesting kind 
Dr. Phipson’s account of the culture of oysters | has been recently tried in Italy :— 
is interesting ia ‘ < — experimenters — er og to make 
“ A model plan for breeding oysters may be seen | the silkworm produce silk ready dyed. On this 
in the lake of id in Italy, where mussels and eae eri ny pose mong — per 
oysters are cultivated with much success-—where | X'racted irom the vegetable Kingdom are mix 
almost the entire quantity of spawn is developed with the food of animals they are absorbed without 
without loss. That oysters can be transported from a and —— = ~— = ae of 
one coast to another, and that oyster-beds can be | *2€ body. Starting from this fact Messrs. Barri 
artificially produced, ‘on coasts which are deprived — eee in Italy, h segonee cents organic 
of them, was proved by an Englishman more than | COUrlIng ~matters over the mulberry-leaves on 
6 hendeed oeaes pole Gaidea by his knowledge which the silkworms were feeding. M. Roulin, in 
and his own researches, M. Coste lately proposed France, employed in the same way the colouring 
to the French Government to form a chain of | Matter known as chica. These attempts have met 
oyster-beds all along the western coasts of France. ry coe only } up 2 = Jon time ; 
Several beds exist there at present, but most of | 0U% “ey deserve to be continued. Voloured cocoons 
them are falling to decay, and others are completely | er nate ae —_— mae 
exhausted. M. Coste has already commenced | #S8ert, however, that the silk was not really secrets 
operations. He gets fresh oysters for propagation | 1 @ coloured state, but that the colouring matter 
from the open sea; he turns to advantage those | 8prinkled on the leaves merely adhered to the 
that are rejected by the trade; and, lastly, he body of the grub, and coloured the cocoon mechan- 
collects the myriads of embryo oysters which, at | ically during its construction, This appears to be 
each spawning season, issue from the valves of the | the reason why the coloured silk that was obtained 
oyster, and which are now lost to commerce for | in these experiments was neither uniform in tint 
want of some contrivance to prevent their escape | Nor of a good colour. Others, however, still persist 
and inevitable destruction. Every oyster, I have | in a contrary opinion. M. Roulin commenced his 
stated, produces from one to two million of young ; ee oe indigo ans = mulberry: 
ve | leaves, and oO Im ue cocoons ; he then experi- 
themeelves to their parents shell: all the rest are | mented with chica, a fine ed dye extracted frum 
dispersed, perish in the mud, or are devoured by | the ge — = ” ea — 
fish! Now if bundles made of the branches of trees, | “™P!oy to dye their skin, and obtained cocoons 0 
faggots of brushwood, or any similar objects, be let | & red colour, with a tolerably uniform tint, and of 
down and secured to the oyster banks by weights, | # permanent dye. He still continues these — 
the young oysters will, on issuing from the parent’s | 84tions, hoping to obtain silk ready dyed o 
valves, attach themselves to these faggots, and kinds of colours. 1 
may on attaining perfect growth, be taken up with Although our author has devoted but sma 
the branches, and transported to places where it is | Space to the truly minute life discovered by the 
desirable to establish new oyster-beds.” pee — are ~~ ner the 
The success of these methods of culture in| ¢#ects produced by infusorial animaleules on 
France ought to induce more extended efforts | the surface of the earth. From this chapter Me 
in England. Here our Government can hardly . toon following account of infusoria 
interfere. But why should we not have a/ Gepostts:— : 
Piscicultural Society to take up the whole sub- | . “Tn 9 a Wee — ‘It — nee 
ject of the growth and production of fish, | 77 CXIC® Simos’ exclusively Sure up oye 
sanetinw. tn. dtm -nenmes.. tows ond dita cules. This kind of iron-stone is called lake-ore. 
nena Pally ig egg sai — ang cilusing | Tn winter the Swedish peasant, who has but little 
information in the same way as our agricultural | 4, go in that season, makes holes in the ice of a 
and other associations? Here is an account of 


— lake, and with a long pole brings up mud, &c., 
the commencement of oyster-dredging in one | yntil he comes upon an iron bank, <A kind of sieve 
of the rivers of France :— 


is then let down to extract the ore. One man cap 
“The opening of the oyster fisheries at the 


raise in this manner about one ton per diem. 
mouth of the river Auray, in France, coincided on | Besides the excellent polishing material furnished 
the 30th of September, 1861, with the meeting of 


by these infusorial deposits, Liebig has recently 
the Agricultural Society of the province, presided drawn attention to another application of which 
over by the Princess Bacciocchi. At two o'clock | they are susceptible. His observations were made 
in the afternoon, 220 fishing boats, covered with | upon an infusorial deposit which constitutes the 
flags and flowers of all descriptions, sailed out 


under soil of the commons or plains of Liineburg, 
to the oyster-beds, in presence of an immense in Germany; and he has shown that these micro- 











Stones. We hoped that other minute fungi 





concourse of people, which had spread itself over | scopic remains, as well as those taken from several 
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other localities, can be very easily converted into 
silicate of potash or silicate of soda, sometimes 
known as ‘ soluble glass.’ It was first ascertained by 
analysis that this infusorial earth contained 87 per 
cent. of pure silica. The following method was then 
adopted to convert it into silicate of soda :—148 lbs. 
of calcined carbonate of soda are dissolved in five 
times their weight of boiling water ; to this is added 
a milk of lime prepared with 84 pounds of quick- 
jime. After boiling the mixture for ten minutes or 
a quarter of an hour, the alkaline liquid, which 
now contains caustic soda, is decanted off from the 
insoluble carbonate of lime, and evaporated in an 
‘ron vessel, until it has acquired a specific gravity 
of 1°15. At this moment 240 lbs. of the infusorial 
earth is added. The latter dissolves rapidly in the 
alkaline solution, and leaves scarcely any residue. 
If by any accident a smaller quantity of infusorial 
earth than that prescribed be taken, the soluble 
glass obtained is too alkaline and very deliquescent.” 


From these extracts it will be seen that Dr. 
Phipson has written a very readable book, and 
one that will interest all who are engaged in 
promoting the branches of industry dependent 
onthe lower animals. The work is alsoillustrated 
with woodcuts which render the text more 
instructive and readily understood. 








Sight and Touch: an Attempt to Disprove the 
Received (or Berkeleian) Theory of Vision. 
By T. K. Abbott, M.A. (Longman & Co.) 

ProrLe should be restrained by injunction, or 

nandamus, or quo warranto, or at least by 

decent consideration for their fellow creatures, 
fom publishing on fundamental points of 
psychology in the dog-days. With Fahrenheit 
nearly as high as Consols, we have had to read 
alaboured argument upon one of the toughest 
subjects which philosophy has ever vexed man’s 
brain withal. But that mercy which the author 

did not show to us, we will show to our readers: 

we will be sketchy, and not profound. And if 

the heat should abate before this appears, 
there is no great harm done. 

We all see; but how do we see? We all see 
something: what do we see? Why, we see what 
we see, to be sure. Well, but what is that? 
Fiddle! would be the indignant answer from 
many. Now we should not have introduced 
such a shocking vulgarism, if we had not had 
learned authority; and in fairly arriving at it 
we disinterred a curious point. 

Our object was to see what people said about 
vision in the generation before Locke: and 
0 we consulted Plempius, or, to give him full 
due, Vopiscus Fortunatus Plempius Amstelre- 
damensis, author of the ‘Ophthalmographia,’ of 
which the third edition was of 1659, the author 
being then alive. He tells us that the objects 
which give colour, taste, &c. are like gold seals, 
which give off an impression without giving 
off any gold; and these impressions, which are 
forms without matter, are what the learned 
call species, or images. If, says he, any one 
dislike the word species, he may call it scin- 
dapsus (say skindapsus) if he please, so long as 
he means the same thing. Now this is a word 
of which we shall only get the sense here 
intended from Suidas, who says that “ bleetyri, 
which they also call scindapsus, are a stop-gap, 
or complement of words without meaning.” 
He adds that the second word is with some a 
musical instrument, and the first the sound of 
a string. But other writers describe the scin- 
dapsus as a fowr-stringed instrument played 
with a quill or feather (penna),—as near to a 
fiddle as need be. Accordingly the Greeks said 
Fiddle when they wanted to put in a mere 
word; and so may we: and further, the Irish 
will perceive that if they did not use bletherwm- 
skate in full, they had something very like the 
first part of the word. 


So far as most readers are concerned, the 
question is disposed of: but your philosopher 
will not be scindapsically put down. He ob- 
serves that different people appear to have 
common sources of impression on the eyes, see 
the same things: do they see the things, or 
some representative images? He observes also 
that two different senses, sight and touch, may 
receive accordant impressions at one time: do 
we see and touch the same thing? The theory 
of Locke upon these points naturally enough 
gave rise to the theory of Berkeley and Collier, 
in which there are not any things at all, but 
the common source of all things impresses our 
organs without any intermediate agent. The 
doctrine of ideas thus propounded was closely 
connected with the celebrated theory of vision, 
which makes sight a gay deceiver, kept within 
bounds by that grave, solid fellow touch. <Ac- 
cording to Berkeley, we could not have learnt 
distance without touch; Mr. Abbott sets him- 
s@gf to oppose this conclusion. He thinks that 
Berkeley’s theory is universally received: we 
are inclined to doubt this. We admit that 
most writers are in favour of it, or of some 
modification of it; but there are many 
thinking persons who absolutely dissent, and 
crowds who do not admit. Mr. John Mill has 
stated the Berkeleian theory in its most naked 
form: he says that the sensations of sight are 
merely colours variously arranged, and changes 
of colour; and that all else is inference,—the 
work of the intellect, not of the eye. The intel- 
| lect is made to proceed upon the consequences 
| both of sight and touch: sight alone, it is 
| implied, will not teach distance. 

It would be impossible to discuss this matter 
in any reasonable space: there is hardly a point 
|of psychology which more requires fullness of 
‘statement. To us it seems that Mr. Abbott’s 
| Views, and views opposed to Berkeley generally, 
are part of the necessary reaction of Kant 
against Locke; and we do not see how to go 
|into the question without a preliminary expo- 
isition, the very programme of which would 
| frighten our readers as much as the poor prin- 
_cess was frightened by Fadladeen’s proposal to 
\take a survey of all the stories that had ever 
| been written, as the requisite preface to a criti- 
|cism of the disguised prince. We think, more- 
over, that the time is not yet come: the 
advocates of the prevailing theory may be 
asked to give us something better suited to 
our own state of knowledge, something more 
in keeping with hodiernal scepticism at the 
outset, than they have yet done. We would have 
them untie their parcel, and re-arrange their 
materials, after attentive examination of their 
value. 

Speculators have not neglected the cases of 
recovery of sight by couching: though few have 
discussed the most recent and perhaps the best 
instances. But comparatively little attention 
has been paid to the information to be derived 
from cases of extreme shortsightedness, and the 
methods by which monopes, or one-eyed persons, 
obtain their views of things. The plan has been 
to get a theory, and then to explain to the 
deficients how they manage, instead of calling 
the deficients themselves in evidence. Accord- 
ingly the myopes and the monopes stand 
staring in astonishment at what they hear 
about themselves: they remind us of the sea- 
serpent, when singing the account which the 
American captain gave of him :— 

With ninety-four teeth in my jaws, 
And all as sharp as any saw’s, 


I likewise had a sort of paws; 
All which I never knew before ! 


Cuvier observed that young animals, just 
after birth, seem to know external distance, 
and run about as if long usage had perfected 
their experience. This is a terrible fact to get 











over: and instinct is sometimes called in; but 
has man no instincts? The whole of this matter 
has been well treated by Hamilton, in his Lec- 
tures on Metaphysics. 

Mr. Abbott’s book ought to be read with 
attention, and properly answered if it can be 
done. Being prepossessed, in a manner, by an 
old belief that notion and comparison of distance 
can be arrived at by the eye alone—the single 
eye, without any help from divergence of optic 
axes—we may have rated the arguments before 
us as more forcible than they would appear to 
others. But we certainly do recommend them 
to attention as presenting a case well worth 
looking at. All we wish is that the question 
may be completely re-opened. We feel quite 
unconvinced, though we have a conviction of 
our own, by the arguments of either side: we 
no more approve of D’Alembert for, than of 
Berkeley against. Both sides treat the matter 
a great deal too coolly: the question what we 
could do with either sense alone, is one; what 
we do do with both senses in joint action, is 
another. Let the theories be compacted, and 
then let them be fairly tried by the facts: the 
ordinary practice is to deal with the facts ag 
clothes are dealt with in packing: if they will 
not lie together in the portmanteau in one way, 
they are folded in another; they must go in 
somehow. This determination to make things 
fit resembles the tendency of the eye itself to 
distort the results of its own experience when 
placed in unusual circumstances: it can only 
be eradicated by destroying the organ. To use 
the very last words of Plempius, when speaking 
of a disorder,—Hee affectio, quia insita ac 
naturalis, cwrationem non recipit. 





WILTSHIRE ARCHEOLOGIOAT AND NATURAL 
HISTORY SOCIETY. 

Unver the title of Wiltshire: the Topo- 
graphical Collections of John Aubrey, F.R.S., 
A.D. 1659-70, the Wiltshire Archeological and 
Natural History Society have published, through 
Messrs. Longman, of London, and H. Bull, of 
Devizes, the quaint and famous collections of 
Aubrey towards a history of his native county, 
with corrections and emendations by the Rev. 
J. E. Jackson, rector of Leigh Delamere. This 
Society and the editor have rendered good 
service to county history by their work. It 
is not their fault, nor Aubrey’s, if the work 
does not include the whole county. In 1659, 
some half-a-dozen local scholars and gentle- 
men, who met at the election for the shire, 
agreed to write or compile a county history 
among them. Aubrey did his part towards a 
history of the Northern division; the collec- 
tions of the two other chief compilers were not 
preserved after their death. “’Tis pitie,” cries 
Aubrey, “that those papers shoulde falle into the 
mercilesse handes of woemen, and be put under 
pies.” As for the assistants to the compilers, 
they let the good design “vanish in fumo 
Tabaci(over their tobacco pipes ), and it was never 
thought of since.” Aubrey’s collections have 
fallen just where he hoped they might,— 
namely, “into some Antiquarie’s handes +o 
make a handsome worke of it.” 

In a loving way and grateful mood old 
Aubrey set about the labour of noting down 
all that he saw notable in and about the old 
churches, and all that he had heard in the 
villages; and he made notes of all further in- 
quiries it would be proper to make, and he 
occasionally tells what the inquiry brought, and 
how little it was worth the bringing. His love 
of truth penetrated into the most unimportant 
details, however the story might suffer: he 
scorned to embroider a tale, or heighten a 
sketch. Credulous, he might be, as to what he 
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heard, but he was a marvel of honesty in deli- 
vering his judgments. If he takes a sketch of 
a place, it is the place, without artistic touches 
for effect. His pencilling of Druidical Ave- 
bury is rude and irregular, because the great 
relic was so in his time, and had been so from 
all time. In Dr. Stukely’s view it is, what it 
had never been, a true, geometrical circle. 
Every one who does not know what a charm 
it is to accompany a hale, cheerful, scholarly, 
and gossiping old man through many-storied 
places, can have no conception of the pleasure 
there is in walking with this learned and 
lovable Aubrey through old scenes, and listening 
to his old stories, and following his indications 
of where there is something of interest. But for 
such a guide we should not have marked the 
figure of that lady “who dyed on her knees,” 
nor have remembered that because Roger the 
priest, in Calne Church, despatched Mass with 
unexampled celerity, he came to be Bishop of 
Salisbury. Do we step into an old English 
gentleman’s court-yard, and observe the barn 
just inside, we see a picture and learn the mean- 
ing of a familiar word. In reference to the 
neighbourhood of the barn to the dwellers in 
the great hall, he says—‘ They then thought 
not the noise of the threshold ill musique.” 
And as we pass from church to church we 
wonder at the number of maids and matrons, 
each of whom for wit, grace, beauty, and all 
the virtues, never had compeer here, or superior 
above. Occasionally, something earthy got into 
these homes of heavenly married bliss below; 
and Aubrey seems to smile as he reads the 
lines to you— 
Death parteth . man and wife, 
So as to meet again in better life 
On better termes . 
No doubt, but there seems to linger a slight 
touch of satire in this phrase, lively with double 
meaning. Now and then Aubrey tells of an 
incident which makes you smile, but Mr. Jack- 
son plucks you by the sleeve and whispers ex- 
planation, “They have a tradition here,” says 
Aubrey, of Avon village, “ that a Queen lay in 
here.” Whereupon, Mr. Jackson opens the 
Cartulary List, temp. Ed. I., and shows you 
that John le King and Matilda la Quene were 
tenants in that very ancient place. They were 
humble folk. There was no regal greatness 
in Avon, such as that of the more than royal 
ride of the Abbot of Glastonbury, shown by 
is carpet, which Sir Hugh Speke told our 
antiquary was in Sir Hugh’s possession, “in the 
middest whereof is his coate of arms richly em- 
broidered.” The changes that a place may pass 
through are also here manifested. The chapel 
for pilgrims at Chapel Playster “is now an ale- 
house,” says Aubrey; “the little chapel yet 
remaines of it.” It would seem that from a 
window of the portion used as an inn, Poulter, 
alias Baxter, the highwayman, used to watch 
the Corsham road, and prepare himself accord- 
ingly. Mr. Jackson cannot fancy that a “ her- 
mitage” could be at the end of a bridge on 
which high roads converged. It does not seem 
a spot for solitude, certainly; but the history 
of turnpikes should tell him that hermits were 
the original toll-keepers, and that they espe- 
cially presided at bridge-ends. Less change 
has, in some respects, come over the people 
than over thecountry-side. At Hartham, Aubrey 
remarks, as one might do now, “The men and 
woemen strong, and something warme and well- 
coloured, a drawning speech, something heavy 
and melancholy, as under Saturn.” There were, 
assuredly, lively lasses enough in Wilts, and 
one of the especially vivacious ones survived 
in Aubrey’s time,—namely, Olave Sherington, 
a descendant of the Sir William Sherington to 
whom Henry the Eighth gave Lacock Abbey 








and estate, and whom Aubrey calls the king’s 
tailor, meaning thereby the cutter and clipper 
of his coins, for which he suffered in purse, but 
saved his neck. The young Olave “leaped at 
night down from the battlements of the Abbey 
Church to John Talbot, her lover, who caught 
her in his arms, but she struck him dead, and 
was with great difficulty brought to life.” John 
Talbot was only “kilt,” and “her father told 
her since she made such leapes, she should e’en 
marry him.” The slightly curved little finger 
of Olave, in her portrait at Lacock, is supposed 
to prove this legend, but there is more than one 
of a similar nature connected with the place,— 
especially of the nun of Lacock, who broke 
from her convent at the wooing of a suitor :— 
Upon the highest tow’r she stood, 
And ance she trembled, as she view'd 
The dizzy height,—to trace 
If he were there, the chosen one 
Down to whose arms she would have flown, 
Tho’ fathomless the space. 
But, from the wofld of stars above, 
Love sees the maid with breathless joy, 
And, swiftly from the realm of Jove, 
Flies thro’ the air, that bright-eyed boy. 
Quick to the girl he laughing springs, 
With his light zone her eyes doth cover, 
Then takes her on his silver wings, 
And bears her safely to her lover. 
which is pretty and satisfactory, but somewhat 
too theatrical. Henry the Eighth was less justi- 
fied in giving Lacock to Sherington than in 
bestowing Gryttenham, as an honorarium, on his 
Chirurgeon, Ayliffe, for curing him of a painful 
disease. Henry’s footman, Mody,—a good 
gentleman in his way,—came at least honestly 
by his manor of Garesdon. “The king falling 
from his horse as he was hawking, I think on 
Harneslow Heath, fell with his head into 
mudde, with which, being fatte and heavie, he 
had been suffocated to death, had he not been 
timely relieved by his footman, Mody ; forwhich 
service, after the dissolution of the Abbies, he 
gave him the Manour of Garesdon.” If we com- 
pare lovers, too, as well as kings and gentlemen, 
we should be disposed to say that Sir John 
Danvers was not so honest a wooer as John Tal- 
bot, for, hearing that the whole Stradling family, 
resident at Malmsbury, had been murdered, 
he hurried off to the sister and sole heir of the 
slain Sir Edward, “and clapt up a match with 
her before she heard the newes.” If the lovers 
fared half as well as the husbandmen, in the 
old Wiltshire days, they must have been irre- 
sistible in every way. See what Aubrey says 
of Bishopston in his time: “At wheat-harvest, 
every messuage is bound, at three days’ warn- 
ing, to maintaine a reaper. These break their 
faste at their owne, and are afterwards enter- 
tained at their Lord’s charge, viz. at dinner, 
every man hath a pound of beefe, a pound of 
mutton, a handful of salt, and fower pound of 
bread, and among all a barrel of beer. This is 
brought to them into the field. At evening, 
they all come to the mannour house, and againe 
every man hath fower pounds of bread, one 
pound of cheese, and a candle (caudle?), or a 
cuppe of beer.” Why, this must have been 
John Countryman’s paradise, a perfect land of 
Cocagne. Hundreds of Wiltshire peasants do 
not now get as much meat in a yearas the above 
good fellows are said to have obtained in a day. 
“ A pound of beef and a pound of mutton!” It 
must have been “punds Scot,” if there was 
such a distinction in weights as in coins. And 
then, what turnips Jack Upland swallowed with 
his mutton! “They cut like marmalade!” says 
Aubrey, of those of Burbage. Epicures may be 
as grateful as antiquarians to the Wiltshire 
Archeological Society, for publishing such 
details in their magnificent edition of Aubrey. 
There is hope, too, even for epicures; anti- 
quarians, also, are interested in the fact which 
Mr. Jackson announces, that the body of King 





Athelstan is just now lying, at Malmsbur, 
under an asparagus bed! If there be fertilizin, 
juices left in his body, what will not this ro i 
“sparro’-grass ” sell for a-hundred! : 











FINE ARTS 
The Grammar of House-Planning: Hints on 

Arranging and Modifying Plans of Cottages 

Street-Houses, Farm-Houses, Villas, Man. 

sions, and Out-Buildings. By an MSA 

and M.R.A.S. With numerous Illustrative 

Woodcuts and Plates. (Edinburgh, Fullarton 

& Co.) 
WE commend this book to all who desire ty 
suit themselves with a house, either by the 
building of a new one or the choice of one 
already erected. In the latter case the reade 
will find it to offer many valuable suggestions for 
the improvement and adaptation of a residence 
and its surroundings to wants of varied kinds, 
The plans which accompany the work are 
fitted to structures of costly, moderately-sized 
and small houses and offices. Cottages, street- 
houses, farm-houses, villas, mansions and out 
buildings receive, each in turn, due consider 
ation from the writer, who concerns himself 
less, however, with the external than with the 
interior arrangements, and leaves, at least 9 
far as respects the plans he offers, the architec. 
tural effect of his buildings to the architeet 
proper. The text supplies much sound and 
practical advice on the designing or plotting 
of a house and its appurtenances, such as cannot 
fail to affect the general aspect of an edifice 
when constructed. 

The subject is one of great interest in these 
building days, when all our great cities are 
expanding to fill their approaches, more or less 
closely, with structures of every kind. That 
matter which has been so feelingly urged 
upon the owners of large estates in order to 
induce them to supply the tillers of the soil 
with habitations fit for human creatures rather 
than for swine, is duly and very sensibly con- 
sidered here; and we are glad to see it treated 
with less regard to the merely picturesque 
aspect of the question and of the buildings 
proposed than for their fitness and economical 
arrangements. By way of showing the common 
sense ideas of this writer, let us quote what he 
says respecting that which lies at the bottom 
of all architectural success and is the root of 
domestic comfort :— 

“With some architects, fortunately not with 
many, the rule often is to make the elevation or 
external design dictate the plan, rather than the 
plan dictate the design. The point seems unim- 
portant, but a glance at its bearings will show that 
it by no means is so. In his endeavour to please 
the client by the picturesqueness of its outlines, 
such an architect may think first and chiefly as to 
how the building will look when finished ; prompted 
thus the outline shapes itself in his mind, and 
is finally decided upon. And the outline thus 
obtained must be filled in -with apartments as best 
it may. A plan thus obtained may be good and 
convenient, but the chances are equally that they 
may be bad and inconvenient. A part may be 
useless, or if useful, may be inconvenient; but 
that part must not be sacrificed as it may be 
detrimental to the elevational character or design. 
Thus it happens often that the plan is cramped, 
cabined, and confined, in consequence of the 
requirements of the design, which design has been 
foreshadowed in the architect’s mind from the 
beginning, and which has more or less markedly 
influenced the whole internal arrangements. Seldom 
as this process may be done, it has nevertheless been 
done sometimes, and being likely to be done again 
it is worth while to warn the reader of the dangers 
of the practice, and make him aware of the advan- 
tages of the converse mode of proceeding, namely, 
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to let the plan dictate the design. We are far from 
_noring the importance of having a design beautiful 
to look at—far, indeed, for we deem it of essential 
importance, in & merely mental point of view, that 
weshould not have anything staring us continually 
in the face which causes regret or uneasiness. But 
we hold, that if we obtain the essential conveniences 
ina plan, that a clever architect will be able to 

‘ve that plan a character distinctive and pleasing 
i; elevation. We simply insist upon this as the 

rimary consideration, that your house shall in its 
grangements add to your comfort while living in it, 
and to the convenience of your servants while work- 
ing in it. And these can only be obtained by the 
srrangements calculated to promote them being 
carefully considered in the plan. Whatever else 
sou obtain you will be sure to obtain this, a charac- 
teristic outline, which will tell its own story and 
give evidence of mind, and where that is we defy 
4 house to bea mistake. As regards its external 
characteristics or style of design, no truly expe- 
rienced architect will have any difficulty in 
designing a good elevation to such a carefully 
matured plan as we here insist upon.” 


With much good sense the writer passes 
from these general and important considerations 
to those which have significance of their own 
in the arrangements of the mechanism of an 
interior; for example, he treats of the con- 
venience of having a level floor, without steps, 
between kitchen and dining-room; this on 
account of saving the labour of servants, whose 
constant passage to and from these apartments 
js materially eased when the ground they tread 
upon is of a uniform level. Upon garden plan- 
ning, we find the observations of the author, 
who is also, it should be stated, a free compiler 
from the books of others, to be judicious and 
carefully expressed. He is opposed to the too 
near neighbourhood of trees to a house, and 
defines in what that consists. Quoting Allen’s 
‘Rural Architecture, with assent, he gives 
this opinion on this matter :— 

“Trees near a dwelling are desirable for shade ; 
sielter they do not afford except in masses, which 
last is always better given to the house itself by a 
veranda. Immediately adjoining, or within touch- 
ing distance of a house, trees create dampness, 
more or less litter, and frequently vermin. They 
injure the walls and roofs by their continual shade 
and dampness. They exclude the rays of the sun, 
and prevent a free circulation ofair. Therefore, close 
to the house, trees are absolutely pernicious, to say 
nothing of excluding all its architectural effect from 
observation ; when, if planted at proper distances, 
they compose its finest ornaments.” 


This cannot be understood as applicable to 
the growth of creepers, such as ivy and wes- 
teria, upon the immediate walls of a house or 


its adjuncts. These certainly afford great 
shelter, their leaves in fact, as any one may 
learn who chooses to examine an ancient 
growth of ivy, form a complete suit of mail to 
a wall, beneath which all is dusty with extreme 
dryness; they do not exclude the rays of the 
sun from an interior nor impede the circulation 
of air, and are the most beautiful external 
decorations a man has at command for his 
house. Evergreens, such as ivy, materially 
check the radiation of heat in winter. As 
to harbouring vermin, a charge sometimes 
brought against wall-creepers by thin-skinned 
persons, we believe it is very much over- 
stated, and certainly know two magnificent 
lvy-bushes against which no such objection 
can be urged by those who have lived with 
them more than half a century. That person 
must be very sensitive, as well as very indiffer- 
fit to the beauty of such vegetation, who, 
because a harmless earwig or two have made 
their appearance in an ivy-mantled house, would 
destroy such a covering; ere folks do this it 
would be well to insure themselves against 
intruders of that sort by other means, and not 





to jump rashly at a connexion between the 


parasite and the insect. 

Among other sensible suggestions adopted 
or originated by the writer, is that which 
favours the introduction of bed-rooms specially 
set apart for the use of the sick. This was pro- 
posed by Bacon, and it is one of those invalua- 
ble ideas for which men have not yet sufficiently 
thanked him. Here is another good suggestion 
having more than merely sanitary aspects :— 

“« In the mansions of those whose means are abun- 
dant, and sufficient water can be obtained, a large 
apartment, 8 or10 yards square, with ‘swimming 
bath ’on the door, would look more sensible and 
rational, and represent more true enjoyment than a 
billiard-room, which, if it did not give way to so 
unusual an introduction, might at least be some- 
times substituted by something of a higher or 
more useful character.” 

We warmly indorse the urgent reeommenda- 
tion of the writer in favour of “speaking 
tubes” for domestic use in place of the mer- 
ciless bell, which calls a servant to learn your 
wishes ere he has the means of executing them. 
“Tf you analyze the reason why you want your 
servants, you will find that in the great majority 
of cases you want them to bring something 
which is within their own domains; when, 
therefore, you have only a bell, you ring for 
the servant to come, and after she has come, 
she has again to go back for the article you 
require, then return with it, and, finally, to 
go back. With a ‘speaking tube’ one journey 
will do the work of four.” To say nothing of 
the duty we all owe to one another not to 
waste labour and strength, there is a consider- 
able saving of time effected by the act of using 
a “speaking tube.” Every new house, the 
small ones not less than the large ones, ought 
to be built with “speaking tubes,” every old 
house ought to have them added. They are 
cheap enough, and, unlike bells, do not get out 
of repair. 

On the question of lighting rooms, the follow- 
ing is very much to the point. The English 
custom, which any one may see in full action if 
he looks at his neighbour's windows, of shutting 
out two-thirds of the light afforded by the open- 
ings of a room, is one of the most unfortunate 
and depressing to inmates that could be 
devised by ignorant folks. Take a modern win- 
dow, with twelve panes of glass, and in nine 
cases out of ten you will find that the over- 
careful housewife is not happy unless she has 
drawn the so-called “blinds” down to the 
bottom of the highest row of panes. As by far 
the largest proportion of the light admitted to 
a room, and all of its brightest and most cheer- 
ful qualities, come through these panes, this 
dismal operation excludes that which is most 
valuable from the apartment. Curtains, more 
or less opaque, according to the season of the 
year, hide at least half of each of the two side 
rows of panes in a window, and most of those 
which are immediately beneath the highest 
line. When these operations are complete, the 
room is considered properly darkened. Take 
now what our author says on this subject from 
another point of view :— 

‘An ill-lighted house is always a dirty one; 
believe this to be true, reader. Let the windows 
then be large and well placed, so that every corner 
may be lighted, and dirt will fly at its approach ; 
so that, at any rate, if the housewife allows it to 
lie there, she cannot have the excuse of not having 
seen it, to plead for its continuance.” 

With regard to the construction of modern 
and moderately-sized domestic residences, let 
us call attention to what is said in this book 
about fittings and the like articles of necessity. 
As to what should be done with the exterior of 
a house or work-building, let us recommend 
the reader to eschew all attempts at pseudo- 





classicism in design, whether in the form of the 
so-called Palladian or Neo-Italian style, or that 
which impudently styles itself Greek. These 
styles are not fitted, and never,can be fitted, in 
this climate, for uses of the merely domestic 
order, except at an enormous relative cost, and 
then only under various disguises and question- 
able appearances of the false order. To all who 
want to build barns,—those humble, but often 
grandly-designed edifices, —let us commend 
what the architect to the Abbot of Glastonbury 
has left us; to others desirous of seeing what 
this same officer built in the way of a five or six 
roomed house, we may point to the Fisherman’s 
Cottage at Meare, near the same great Abbey. 
For a villa, as we should style it, take the Pre- 
bendal House at Thame, Oxon. Of brick-work 
there exist innumerable examples of noble 
design, of much later date than these. As to 
matters of detail and domestic character, take 
the doorways of old York, especially those in 
High Ousegate, Goodramgate, and Jubbersgate, 
for models of efficiency and grace. Common 
things are these entrances to common folks’ 
houses, at the same time thoroughly honest, 
and not so costly as sham Roman porticoes of 
stucco and brick. 





Frvz-Art Gosstp.—The Council of the Archi- 
tectural Museum, South Kensington, have offered 
the following prizes for competition to all Art- 
workmen,—namely, two prizes of twenty pounds 
and ten pounds for the two best. wood-carvings of 
a pulpit-panel in oak, the subject being ‘ The Good 
Samaritan’; two prizes of ten pounds and five 
guineas are offered for the two best reproductions 
in silver, on a reduced scale, of a cast in the Archi- 
tectural Museum collection, representing a group 
of leaves. There are also two prizes for enamels. 
One of ten pounds for a rosette, executed in trans- 
parent enamels on silver, the colours to be of not 
less than nine separate tints, and a prize of ten 
pounds, given by Mr. Ruskin, for a rosette, exe- 
cuted in opaque enamels on a ground of copper, 
the colours to be of not less than nine separate 
tints? Bond fide Art-workmen only can receive 
prizes. Prize certificates of merit will be given in 
deserving cases, and the Council will, at their dis- 
cretion, award the sum of 1/. 1s., or upwards, or a 
book, for objects showing particular merit, although 
it be not sufficient to secure a prize. 


The entire restoration of the Church of St. Cross 
Hospitalisimpeded forwant of funds. To the donation 
of 5001. by a munificent and anonymous Z. O., has 
been added 400/. by other subscribers ; but this is 
not sufficient for the reproducing, as it were, of one 
of the noblest and most interesting edifices in the 
kingdom. Chancery troubles and temporary aliena- 
tion of property render the ‘‘Charity” unable to 
contribute towards the desired end, out of its funds. 
In place of having the power to give, it is actually 
getting into debt. When the late wealthy Master 
presided over the place, he would neither help to 
make its beauty live again, nor permit others to do 
so. The present Master has only the will, but lacks 
the means; and if any of the zealous persons and 
societies who expressed themselves ‘‘ready to 
restore the whole building at their own charges,” 
when there was no prospect of their readiness 
being gratified, would only come forward with as 
much alacrity and more purpose now, this splendid 
edifice would again spring into life and beauty. 
Meanwhile, every individual may do something 
towards the same end. 

“‘A Sincere Lover of the Fine Arts” calls atten- 
tion to the wanton Vandalism now being perpe- 
trated at the Louvre on some of the masterpieccs 
of the great artists. The ‘‘ procts de restauration,” 
he says, ‘‘ consists in scrubbing down, in annibilat- 
ing the fine tones of a picture, in laying bare the 
blue tint which, I believe, is the foundation 
colour for pictures ; in destroying the mellow and 
unattainable colouring of age, all the delicate and 
elaborate touches by which the great masters 
knew how so well to express the deep thought and 
fecling which animates their works. That beautiful 
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picture of Guido, ‘Christ giving the keys of his 
Church to Peter,’ is washed away to the blue 


colouring ; and so of numerous others. As to the 
Rubens’, they are destroyed. The women, once 
fine flesh and blood, are now blue women! It is 


really piteous that a gallery once the delight of 


every educated person should be thus destroyed and 
profaned.” 











MUSIC AND THE DRAMA 
—+ 
Theatre and Music in Leipzig—[Zur Geschichte des 
Theaters und der Musik in Leipzig, von Dr. Emil 
Kneschke]. (Leipzig.) 
Dr. Kneschke’s work is one of the many mono- 
graphs which are being compiled by German in- 
dustry as materials for the future historian of the 
German drama. Of such books, we have recently 
had Teichmann’s ‘ Nachlass,’ for the Berlin theatre ; 
Pasqué’s book on Weimar, called ‘Goethe’s The- 
atrical Management’; Castelli’s Memoirs for 
Vienna; and now we have the Leipzig Theatre. 
Materials for the future historian, we have said, 
and we cannot say more than this. Dr. Kneschke 
has waded through such piles of the most unread- 
able materials, and has sifted and winnowed so 
carefully, that we must give him full credit for his 
diligence :—only we are apt to wish that the meshes 
of his sieve had been larger, and that much which 
he supposes to be grain had fallen through with 
the husks. When we find him actually apologising 
for not naming all the members of the orchestra 
at each performance, we are apt to wish that he 
had repeated the apology in other cases, and spared 
us various catalogues of names. However, there 
are plums in the book ; and we shall proceed to pick 
out some of them, without criticizing the dough of 
which the rest is composed. 
In all such works as this, the chief interest, of 
course, centres in the great names with which we 
come in contact. The letters that passed between 
Iffland and the principal poets of Germany 
formed the great attraction of Teichmann; and 
thus, though none of these were settled in Berlin, 
there was a direct connexion with them, and they 
were actors in the story. Leipzig is not so fortu- 
nate. It was visited, indeed, by Lessing, Goethe, 
and Schiller, but, with the exception of Lessing, in 
a rather casual manner, and without leaving fnuch 
opportunity for description. Goethe’s wild student- 
life is hinted at rather than narrated by Dr. 
Kneschke, as it does not come within the compass 
of either theatre or music. Not till we get to the 
chapter on Music do we find names of world-wide 
reputation belonging strictly to Leipzig. But those 
we meet with here are enough to make amends for 
any other deficiency. Sebastian Bach and his 
family of musicians; the Mendelssohn period, 
which Dr. Kneschke justly describes as the Glanz- 
periode of Leipzig music; the beginnings of 
the Gewandhaus concerts ; the birth and education 
of Wagner in Leipzig, with his subsequent visit, 
when the King of Saxony permitted him to return 
to his native country, and when his music of the 
future had given him his present unintelligible pre- 
eminence, are some of the salient points in the 
rather lengthy chronicle. Dr, Kneschke says, that 
the true history of music in Leipzig begins with 
John Sebastian Bach. The founder of the Bach 
family was a baker in Hungary, who was driven 
out by the religious disturbances, and who settled 
in Thuringia. He had a taste for music, and 
he numbers no less than fifty composers among his 
descendants. John Sebastian began studying at an 
early age, and showed an early love for music. 
His brother had a book of compositions, which was 
rolled in sheets, and kept in a press closed by bars. 
John Sebastian begged hard for the loan of this 
book, and, being refused, managed to insert his 
little hands through the bars, roll up the sheets, 
and get them out in his brother's absence. He had 
just finished copying the book when his brother 
detected him and confiscated the copy, besides 
stowing away the original more safely. This was 
Bach’s first beginning ; the last thing recorded of 
him here is his visit to Frederick the Great. He 
arrived at Potsdam during the concert, which 
Frederick gave every evening ; as soon as Frederick 


old Bach has come”; and Bach had to appear and 
perform without even changing his travelling dress. 
The King took him to all the organs in the palace 
that evening, and Bach had to perform on each of 
them; the next day he was taken to all the organs 
in Potsdam. There is an anecdote of one of Bach’s 
sons which is worth telling,—the eldest son, Frie- 
demann Bach, called the Halle Bach. He was 
organist at Halle, but his eccentricity often inter- 
rupted the service : he would sometimes play long 
Fantasias while the people were kept waiting; at 
other times he did not play at all. One Sunday 
they waited in vain for the organ to begin, and 
curious glances were cast at the organ gallery. 
Some man sitting in the nave turned to his neigh- 
bour, who was a stranger to him, and asked who 
| was to play the organ. ‘‘I am very curious myself 
to see who will play it,” replied the neighbour, who 
was no other than the organist himself. 

There are one or two notices of Mozart in this 
book which seem new. He wrote his opera, ‘ Bel- 
mont and Constance,’ on the text of a Leipzig poet 
without the author’s permission, and the author 
was much offended at the liberty Mozart had 
taken in giving his work an immortality it 
would not otherwise have enjoyed. The Director of 
the first Gewandhaus concerts, Hiller, to whom 
| Germany owes her knowledge of Handel’s ‘ Mes- 
siah,’ copied Mozart’s ‘ Requiem’ with his own hand. 
During the French occupation of Leipzig the 
‘Requiem’ was given for a French General 
who was governor of the town; and to show 
the military character of the ceremony, there | 
was in certain parts an accompaniment of drums. 
The playbill of ‘Don Juan’ as first performed 
at Leipzig is given by Dr. Kneschke, and runs, 
“The punished débauché, or Don Jean, comic 
Singspiel.” This reminds us of a man who read 
Molitre’s ‘Festin de Pierre’ in firm belief that it | 
would turn out a comedy at the end, so as to fulfil 
the promise of the title, and was totally staggered 
when the hero made his descent to the infernal 
regions. Yet it would be easier to find the comic 
element in Molitre’s play than in Mozart’s opera. | 
Apropos of playbills, the politeness of some 
which are mentioned by Dr. Kneschke is almost 
incredible. The honoured public is most civilly 
requested not to encore the arias, and not to go 
behind the scenes. The dramatic authors have full | 
titles,—Mr. President Kotzebue, Mr. Professor | 
Babo, Mr. District Tax-Collector Weisse. One of | 
the playbills conveys a notice of an amusing con- | 
spiracy formed by some of Lessing’s friends to | 
entrap him into the theatre during the performance | 
of one of his own pieces. He was walking with some | 
of them, and as they passed a theatre they proposed | 
to goin. Lessing did not object, did not inquire 
what was given, went in with them, and was rather | 
surprised that the play sounded familiar. He asked | 
for a playbill, which was given him, and he found 
on it, ‘ ‘Miss Sarah Sampson,’ in the presence of the 
author.” Then it appeared that the casual stroll by 
the theatre, and the casual proposal to enter it were 
parts of a deep-laid plot. ‘Miss Sarah Sampson’ 
was a great success at first; Lessing wrote it at 
Potsdam, whither he retired from Berlin to rest 
from his labours as feuilletonist of the Vossische 
Zeitung. Inhis early life, while studying at Leipzig, 
Lessing was passionately fond of the theatre; but 
his limited means did not permit him to go there 
as often as he wished. He therefore got himself a 
free admittance by translating plays from French 
and English with a collaborateur, such plays as Reg- 
nard’s ‘Joueur’ and ‘Le Distrait,’ Voltaire’s ‘Ma- 
rianne,’ and Thomson’s ‘ Sophonisba.’ Afterwards 
he went on to original pieces ; but it is interesting to 
see that the germs of the great national dramatic 
critic and author grew from such humble attempts 
to procure himself a free admission to the theatre. 
Frederick the Great’s antipathy to everything 
German, his declaration that he would sooner hear 
his horses neigh than listen to an aria sung by a 
German prima donna, are somewhat modified in 
this book by his appreciation of Bach, and by the 
statement that Gellert converted him to a more 
favourable view of German literature. We are 
rather disappointed with Dr. Kneschke’s account 
of Mendelssohn, considering the flourish of trum- 





heard of it, he said to those present, ‘“ Gentlemen, 


pets with which he is introduced ; but after Men- 


ape er gs Eee: _———— ie 
delssohn’s Letters have made him so familigy 
known, we are perhaps too rigorous in expects? 
an equally vivid picture of him from Rte 
Among Mendelssohn’s scholars we find “ Sir Wi. 
liam Sterndale Bennett,” besides some other com, 
patriots not dignified by such a title, Weber 
appearance at the Gewandhaus as a youthfy 
prodigy at the age of thirteen—the great sucge 
of Wagner’s early compositions at Leipzig,—the 
meeting of Berlioz and Mendelssohn, and the 
exchange of bdtons,—the immense applause with 
which Beethoven’s second overture to ‘ Leonora’ 
was received at the Gewandhaus, so that it had the 
unexampled honour of repetition, —Mendelsgohy 
shortly before his marriage sitting down to the 
pianoforte at a Gewandhaus concert after the fina) 
chorus of ‘Fidelio,’ in which occur the word 
“Who a lovely wife has gained, let him mix with 
ours his joy,” and improvising brilliantly on this 
theme,—such are the pictures Dr. Kneschke gives 
us from the annals of music in Leipzig, all more op 
less connected with that famous concert-roop 
which gives a classical stamp to modern music, and 
has given its name and reputation to Leipzig, 





Mosicat anD Dramatic Gosstp.—Hardly are 
the echoes of our own Italian operas out of ow 
ears, before we must begin to take note of what is 
about to come to pass elsewhere.—M. Bagier is, 
apparently, busy enough at Paris, with a view to 
making his season a brilliant one; but his list of 


| artists is not inviting, headed, as it is, by Madame 


Penco. For tenors he announces Signori Naudin, 
Fraschini and Negrini. The Sisters Marchisio, ag 
might have been predicted, count for little in an 
theatre that wants something beyond the two 
duetts in ‘Semiramide.’ They are “starring” it in 
German towns, where unfinished Italian vocaliza. 
tion passes current. Will no manager on this side 
of the Alps give a chance to Signora Leonilds 
Boschetti, of whom we hear good on every side’— 
The rumour turns up again that Signor Verdi (who 
loves what is unwholesome and ferocious) is at 
work on the abominable story of ‘ Salammbo.’ 
This, however, is probably destined for the Grand 
Opéra of Paris.—Another rumour mentions the 
possibility of Mr. Santley singing during the win- 


| ter, with Signor Mario, at Barcelona. Should this 


prove true, the loss to England is a great one, not 
to be replaced for the present. 

M. Carvalho offers a prize for the best setting of a 
libretto, ‘The Bride of Abydos,’ which opera will 
be performed at the Théatre Lyrique. 

LP Illustration gives currency to a rumour that 
M. de Lamartine is engaged on a play destined 
for the Thédtre. Francgais.— Madame Victoria 
Lafontaine appears to have succeeded entirely as 
the Agnés of Molitre.—Molitre’s ‘ Psyché’ has 
been acted for the grand entertainment at Ver- 
sailles, given to the King Consort of Spain, by the 
Emperor of the French, who especially compli- 
mented Mdlle. Favart on her performance of the 
principal character. 

‘ Rebecca’ is the title of a new opera by Maestro 
Pisani, one of the minor Italian celebrities of the 
hour. — Signor Mercadante’s new Cantata was 
written for and performed at the inauguration of 
Signor Rossini’s statue at Pesaro. The conductor- 
ship of this Festival was in the able hands of Il 
Cavaliere Mariani. 

M. Deffes is said to have had a pretty little 
success at Ems with an operetta, ‘La Boite & 
Surprises,’ at Baden-Baden. ‘La Fleur de Lotus,’ 
an operatic trifle by M. Pascal, has been produced, 
and another, by Madame de Grandval, ‘ Le Rouet,’ 
the story of which is the old Italian (?) tale so 
whimsically treated by Massinger in one of his 
plays, and again by M. de Musset in his ‘Quenou- 
ille de Barberine.’ The prime donne for the Ite 
lian season there happen to be two French ladies, 
Madame Charton-Demeur and Mdlle. Battu. The 
fate of music keeps pace with the languishing for- 
tunes of that beautiful watering-place, which is 
now paying the price for the extravagant orgies 
of its past seasons. These had succeeded in deter- 

ring orderly families from making Baden-Baden 
a resting-place. It may be some time ere it profits 
by its recovered respectability of character ; mean- 
while the stringent regulations of the police (not 
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———— eM . ay 
enforced a second too soon) have banished the bad | 


company that gave Baden a temporary glare of | 

ity. There is no monster Berlioz Festival | 
prosperity. = “ : | 
this year (which, truth to say, seems little missed), 
_there are no good concerts. At the theatre the 
influences of the coming Carlsruhe Festival have 
peen felt in the performance of Herr Wagner’s 
operas by the German company from that town. We 
heard ‘Lohengrin’ there, for the first time since 
the first production of that work at Weimar, at 
hich we were present, upwards of fifteen years 
ggo, when the fever of enthusiasm, stirred in that 
enterprising little town, mainly owing to the per- 
sonal influences of a perverse man of genius, rose 
to such a heat that it was hardly safe for a stranger 
to murmur a qualification regarding Herr Wagner's 
transcendent merits, even in the secrecy of his 
hed-chamber. According to our first judgment, 
refreshed the other day, ‘Lohengrin’ is Herr 
Wagner's best opera, standing after his ‘Tann- 
haiiser’ in a position analogous to that of Weber's 
‘furyanthe ’ after his ‘ Der Freischiitz,’ of Meyer- 
beer’s ‘ Huguenots’ after his ‘ Robert.’ Bad enough, 
however, is Herr Wagner's best. A return to the 
story, the picturesque legendary colour and the 
poetical diction of which admit of no question, 
disclosed, more clearly than did a first hearing, 
the weary prolixity of some of the scenes and 
explanations, the undramatic absurdity of more 
than one situation, and the resolutely-affected neg- 
lect in distribution of the principal parts, which 
are neither effective to sing nor probable to act, 
and hang awkwardly midway betwixt opera, 
melo-drama, and pantomime, being none of the 
three. Then, the absence of melody which must 
strike every one, proves to be not an escape from 
conventionality so much as a confession of utter 
poverty; since, when he does get hold of what 
stands with him for a phrase, Herr Wagner has 
as little objection to reproduce it, right or wrong, 
as the most flimsy and trivial among ‘‘those Italians 
o French” whom his congregation (happily, we 
conceive, a dwindling one) delight to lash with 
dull satire. Again, on returning to the opera, we | 
bad leisure to remark the composer’s weakness in 
what has been considered his strong point, namely, 
the richness and eloquence of his orchestra, True, 
as in the Introductory Prelude, he can draw a 
rich and brilliant body of tone from his band (in 
this respect, however, surpassed by M. Berlioz), 
but his utter want of resource is apparent in the 
recitatives. There, when passion is aimed at, he 
isnothing, save when using the most commonplace 
of expedients, to wit, the éremolo, childish and 
meagre when compared with Meyerbeer or M. 
Gounod under similar circumstances. In spite of 
all this, the beginning of the last act of ‘ Lohen- 
grin’ is Herr Wagner’s best music. The bridal 
chorus (did it occur in a French opera how would 
the Germans despise it as trifling!) is pretty, and 
may pair off with the ‘‘Spinning Chorus” in the 
grisly ‘Flying Dutchman.’ The beginning of the 
great duett, too, is warm and tender. The Baden 
performance of ‘Lohengrin’ was a correct and 
strenuous one, so far as the singers were concerned, 
but they were all more or less out of tune, an 
unlucky fact not to be marvelled at when the 
ungracious nature of their duties is considered. 
The Carlsruhe orchestra was excellent. They play 
with all their hearts in Germany. Make what we 
may of the music of the future, in this department 
of its execution the zeal and earnestness cannot 
be overpraised. The opera, to the credit of good 
taste, could not well have been more coldly 
received than by the Baden public. 

Thus much of “ Bubbles from the Brunnen.”— 
At home there is little to talk about,—the routine 
music of August offering no matter for new com- 
ment. A breaking out of the Art in a fresh place, 
however, is recorded in the annals of the autumn 
circuit,—since the Yorkshire papers speak of 
“Assize Organ Concerts,” the other day given at 
Leeds, Mr. Spark officiating. That he has one of 
the finest instruments in England to display, every 
one knows; and he is not an unskilled player, but 

taste in selection is behind the time. Even 
Barristers and Witnesses, we are satisfied, could 
digest something more solid and better adapted to 


| 





the noblest of instruments than selections from 





Hérold and Meyerbeer, and Bishop’s “ Bid me 
discourse,” which, however elegant and airy in 
itself, is as little fitted for an organ recital as ‘The 
Star Polka.’ 

_ A new Pianoforte Quartett, by Herr Rubinstein, 
is spoken of, on good authority, as being one of his 
best compositions. We should hear it in London, 
where the merits of this superb player, and real, 
if unequal, composer, have been too grudgingly 
received. 

Mr. Patey, one of the best-prepared and most 
agreeable of our singers, has been dividing duties 
with Mdlle. Carlotta Patti, at Mr. Mellon’s 
Promenade Concerts, where, also, the Glee Union 
has appeared. 

In old times, when the two patent theatres used 
to open their respective campaigns in September, 
some half-a-dozen new actors from the provinces 
used to challenge the verdict of the town. Now, we 
have half-a-dozen houses about to open in Septem- 
ber, but report does not name even one actor of 
provincial repute as about to try his fortune in 
legitimate, or any other, drama. Theatrical free- 
trade has not worked well in this respect. Players 
of talent often come from the country to London; 
but they are not always retained, as they used to 
be in the good old days. The play-goers who re- 
member the natural style of acting of Mr. Dewar, 
whose Ratcliffe, in ‘The Heart of Mid-Lothian,’ 
was one of the cleverest_ impersonations of modern 
times, regret to find that a place has not been 
found for him on the London stage. 





MISCELLANEA 

The Possessive Augment.—In the last Atheneum 
your reviewer of Serjeant Manning’s book says: 
“Something of this sort may have produced such 
a phrase as ‘a horse of Jackson’s’ where the s 
seems superfluous.” The phrase has, indeed, two 
possessives. But “‘ King Custom” often justifies 
the use even of three possessives. For instance, 
Whose pencil is this? It is Mary’s, one possessive. 
It is her’s, two possessives. It is one of her’s, three 
possessives. So, it is no business of yours, or of 
ours, or of theirs, are all good English. Your 
reviewer fights against the word ‘‘reliable.” Many 
a ‘ qwusser” word, however, is coming into use 
even “with the educated subjects of Custom.” 
For instance, “lesser” is used throughout by Dar- 
win. GEORGE GREENWOOD, Colonel. 

Brookwood Park, Alresford, Aug. 23, 1864. 

Elizabethan Music and Poetry.—In the sale of a 
library of music this week, by Messrs. Puttick & 
Simpson, there were several sets of the early 
Madrigals of the Elizabethan age, of extreme in- 
terest, as well for their rarity as for the poetry 
allied to the music. The most remarkable of the 
lots sold as follows: Yonge’s Musica Transalpina, 
the first publication of English words to foreign 
music, 2 books, 1588-97, 10/. 15s. (Lilly),—The 
first set of Italian Madrigals Englished by T. 
Watson, 1590, 6/. (Lilly),—Kirbye’s first set of 
English Madrigals, one of the rarest books of its 
class, 21/. (Pickering),—Weelkes’ Madrigals to 3, 
4, 5 and 6 voices, 1597, 8l. 18s. 6d. (Lilly),— 
Weelkes, another set of Madrigals of 5 and 6 parts, 
1600, 92. (Lilly),—Weelkes’ Ballets and Madrigals, 
1608, 82. 15s. (Lilly),—Wilbye’s Madrigals, first and 
second sets, 1598-1609, 291. (Ellis),—Morley’s first 
booke of Balletts, 1595, 16/. 10s. (Lilly),—Morley’s 
Madrigals to 5 voyces, 1598, 17/. 10s. (Lilly),— 
Morley’s Canzonets, 1606, 16/. (Ellis),—Morley’s 
Madrigals to 4 voices, 1600, 8/. 12s. (Lilly),— 
Morley’s Triumphes of Oriana, a set of Madrigals 
written in honour of Queen Elizabeth, 1601, 
121. 12s. (Lilly),—Bateson’s first set of Madrigals, 
1604, 127. (Lilly),—Giovanni Croce, Musica Sacra, 
1608, 107. 15s. (Ellis). It is believed that these 
prices are the highest ever realized for the same 
works by public sale, and it is a curious fact that 
these identical copies which this week produced 
nearly 200/. had formerly been bound together, and 
at the Rev. W. Gostling’s sale, in 1777, sold for 
3l. 10s. 





To CoRRESPONDENTS.—J, T.—J. R.—J. L. 8S, —W. W.— 
R. S.—J. G.—received, 





SAMPSON LOW & CO.’S 
LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 


—_—_—~o——_ 


The TIMES BEE-MASTER: his Bees 
and Beehives. A Manual for all who Keep, or 
wish to Keep, Bees. With Illustrations. 

[Shortly. 


COOKERY for the MANY. By an 
AUSTRALIAN ARISTOLOGIST. Compris- 
ing the Modern Cookery of Old England with 
Colonial Emendations; including many New 
Dishes and the largest ber of Fashionable 
Drinks, English, American, and Colonial, yet 
published. With Coloured Illustrations. Post 
8vo. cloth, 48. 6d. [This day. 





ABOUT in the WORLD. By the Author 
of ‘ The Gentle Life. In feap. Svo. uniform 
with previous work, 68. 

*Tis pleasant from the loopholes of retreat 


Fo peep at such a world, and see the stir 
Of the huge Babel, and not feel the crowd.—Cowper. 


ENGLISH CATALOGUE 
BOOKS. 


The of 


This Catalogue gives the title, size, price, number of volumes, 


ublisher’s name, and date of publication, of 67,500 distinct 


Works. being the English Publications, Importations of origi- 
nal American Works, and Continental English Books, for the 
twenty-eight years from January, 1835, to January, 1863. 
Royal 8vo. half morocco, 458. 


HER MAJESTY’S MAILS: an His- 
torical and Industrial Account of the British 
Post Office ; together with an Appendix. By 


William Lewins, Esq. Post Svo. cloth extra, 
7s. 6d. 


MAN and NATURE; or, Physical 
Geography as Modified by Human Action. By 
George P. Marsh, Author of ‘ Lectures on the 
English Language,’ and ‘The Student's Manual 
of English Literature.’ 8vo. cloth, 148. 


The CHILDREN of LUTETIA; or, 
Life among the Poor of Paris. By Blanchard 
Jerrold. 2 vols. post 8vo. 76s. 


The GENTLE LIFE: Essays in Aid of 
the Formation of Character of Gentlemen and 
Gentlewomen. New and Cheaper Edition, 
choicely printed in Elzevir type, on toned paper, 
bevelled boards, 6s. 


NEW NOVELS. 


ST. AGNES BAY; or, Love at First 
Sight. By an Old Cantab. Post 8vo. 7s. 


STRATHCAIRN. By Charles Alliston 
Collins, Author of ‘A Oruise upon Wheels.’ 
2 vols. post Svo. 16s. 


HAUNTED HEARTS. By Maria 8. 
Cummins, Author of ‘The Lamplighter’ and 
‘Mabel Vaughan.’ 2 vols. post Svo. 76s. 


MORE SECRETS THAN ONE. By 
Henry Holl, Author of ‘The King’s Mail’ 
and ‘ The Old House in Crosby Square.’ 3 vols. 
post Svo. 248. 


London: Sampson Low, Son & Marston, 
14, Ludgate-hill. 
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HE BRITISH ARMY 
REVIEW. SEPTEMBER, 1864. 
Price One Shilling. 
Contents. 
I. The BREED of HORSES and the BRITISH ARMY. 


II. FORTIFICATION and ITS USES. Specially addressed 
the Volunteers. 


III. QUITS at the FINISH. A Recollection, Corfiote and 
Crimean. By Ouida. 
IV. The CHURCH in the NAVY, A.D. 1864. 
V. GRANT'S MINE. 
VI. NOTICE of PRIVATE THOMAS KEITH, 78th High- 
nders, who became Aga of the Mamelukes and Governor 
of Medina. By James Grant, Author of ‘The Romance 
of War.’ 
VII. The NAVY AS IT SHOULD BE. 
VIII. LEE’S SECOND 


YEAR of c AMPAIGN in DEFENCE 
of Se mgt By Capt. Chesney, R.E. 
Chap. IIT. Gaipare Sime Closing Day. 
IX. The INDIA MEDICAL SERVICE BILL 
London: 9. Waterloo place, Pall Mall; and all Booksellers and 
Railway Book sta 


In crown 8yo. 2 vols. boards, price 4s., or by post, 52 stamps, 
\ HAT WILL HE DO WITH IT? 
By SIR EDWARD BULWER LYTTON. 

_ Routledge, War arne & Routledge, Broadway, Ludgate- shill. 


Just published, 
{XERCISES in TRANSLATION from ENG- 
4 LISH POETRY into GREEK and L hag VERSE. 
By HENRY HAYMAN, B.I 
Head-Master of the Cheltenham School, aa late Fellow of 
St. John’s College, Oxfor 
Parr I.—Selections from English Poetry for Translation into 
Latin and Greek. Crown 8vo. cloth, price 2s. 


Part II. se —— and Latin Transla aoa of Part I. Crown 
8vo. cloth, price 3: 
ComPLete, being Parts I. and II. on opposite pages. Crown 8vo. 


cloth, price 5. 
“ Our space ° will not allow us to quote more than the smallest 
fraction of what we might bring forward in terms of praise almost 
unqualified.”—Saturday Review. 
ondon: David Nutt, 270, Strand. 





In_Use at Eton, Westminster, Harrow, Cheltenham College, 
Christ's Hospitz al, St. Paul's, Merchant Taylors’ , City of London 
School, Greenwich a School, Edinburgh Academy, &c. 


DELILLE's NEW GRADUATED 


COURSE. 

The BEGINNER'S OWN FRENCH BOOK. 

same, 28. 
EASY FRENCH POETRY for Beginners. 22, 
FRENCH GRAMMAR. 5s. 6d.—KEY to the same, 33. 
REPERTOIRE des PROSATEURS. 63, 62. 
MODELES de POESIE. 6s. 
MANUEL ETYMOLOGIQUE. 22. 6d. 
A SYNOPTICAL TABLE of FRENCH VERBS. 
Whittaker & Co. Ave Maria-lane. 


28.—KEY to the 


6d. 


BOHN’S ROYAL ILLUSTRATED SERIES FOR AUGUST. 


—_ — Ta : . 
RUIKSHANK’S ILLUSTRATED EDI- 
TION of MAXWELL’S HISTORY of the IRISH RE- 
BELLION of 1798; with Memoirs of the Union, and of Emmett’s 
hice hee in 1803. Embellished with 6 Portraits and 21 full- 
Ppiged and elaborate Etchings by oane Cruikshank, crown 8vo. 
floth extra, gilt edges. Price 78. 6 


*,* The former Volumes of this Series, all highly illustrated, are: 





Bartlett’s Footsteps of Our Lord and His Apostles, 78. 6d.— 
Bartlett's Forty Days in ty Desert, 78. 6d. —Bartlett' 's Nile Boat, 
7s 6d.—James’s Book of the Pass ions, 73. 6d.- rryat’s Poor 
Sack, 46 Plates by Stanfiel i, 6s.—Roscoe’s North a ‘South Wales, 
100 Plates, each Volume 10s. 6d. 

Henry G. Bohn, York- street, Covent-garden, London, W.C. 
The Most dente IUustrated Work on Shells, 
Now reduced from 3i. 13s. 6:1. to 21. 128, 6d. 

OOD’S INDEX TESTACEOLOGICUS ; 


an Illustrated Catalogue of all known Shells, British and 


y 


Foreign. New Edition, thoroughly —— sed by 8. HANLEY, 
Esq. With the Ancient and Modern Appellations, Sync onyms, 
Localities, &. With 3,000 Figures, beautifully coloured after 


Nature. A large Volume, royal 8yo. half morocco, 

, Biche poe a yaluab ole work is indispensable to all col- 
ectors of she e plates have been coloured with scrupulous 
faithfulness.”— Atheneum. e ts 


The Best IUustrated Work on British Moths 
Now reduced from 41. 43. to 31. 39, 


NV OOD'S INDEX ENTOMOLOGICUS: a 
complete Illustrated Catalogue of the L ct eh 
Insects of Great Britain, with their Localities, &c. ew Edition, 
continued to the Present Time, with extensive Suppleme nt, con- 
feining all 8 the New Species, and 180 New Figure By Prof. 
n all, 2,000 beautifully-coloured ‘Figures, A 

large Volume, ‘royal 8vo. new half morocco. 

*,* In consequence of the successful sale of the above esteemed 
works, the Publishers have determined to make a material reduc- 
tion in their prices. No works are better adapted for those form- 
ing Collections of cither Shells, Moths, or Butterflies. 


and Butterflies, 


In 4 large vols. royal Svo. 2. 2s. (pub. at SI. 83.), 


RNAMENTAL FLOWER GARDEN and 
SHRUBBERY, containing the most beautiful and curious 
Flowering Plants and Shrubs cultivated in British Gardens, by 
Edwards, Sweet, Prof. Don, &c., with Descriptions and Directions 
for Culture and Propagation. 238 fine oloure d Plates, 
One of the most interesting selecti: f English Floriculture 
— with accurate and be: vutifully ealnines Engravings by 





A large thick vol. imperial 8vo. price 1. lls. 6:2. (pub. at 32. 33.), 
OOKER’S (Sir W.) CENTURY of FERNS; 


- being Figures, with +h. Descriptions, of One Hundred 
New, Rare, or imperfectly-knuwn Species of Ferns, from various 
parts of the World, neal finely-coloured plates with magnified 
figures, new helt moroc: 

ILLIS © ‘SOTHER. AN, 136, Strand. 
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HE ARROW.—The Third Number will 
contain a “ new and original” Engraving, 
THE GLADIATORS, 
adapted from the French, on a Subject of immense Political 
Importance. Will be published on Tuesday, August 30th. 


London: John Camden Hotten, Piccadilly; and all News- 
agents and Railway Stations. 


HAYDN’S DATES.—ELEVENTH EDITION. 


Dates and Facts relating to the History of Mankind, from the 

ag Authentic and Recent Records, especially interesting to 

e Historian, Members of the Learned Professions, Literary 
Institutes. Merchants and General Readers. 


In One handsome Library Volume, beautifully printed in legible 
type, price 18s. cloth, 


DICTIONARY of DATES, relating to 

All Ages and Nations, for Universal Reference. Compre- 
hending Remarkable Occurrences, Ancient and Modern, "he 
Foundation, Laws and Government of Countries—their Progress 
in Civilization, Industry, Literature, Arts and Science—their 
Achievements in Arms-and their Civil, Military and Religious 
a and particularly of the British Empire. By JOSEPH 

IN. Elevent ition, revised and greatly enlarged, by 
BENJAMIN VINC ENT, Assistant-Secretary and Keeper of the 
Library of the Royal Institution of Great Britain. 


London: Edward Moxon & Co. Dover-street, W. 














Now ready, price One Shilling, 
HE ART of MARINE PAINTING in OIL- 
COLOURS. By J. W. CARMICHAEL. 


London: Winsor & Newton; and all Booksellers and Artists’ 
Colourmen. 





Next week, 


EUMER’S NEW SERIES of GERMAN 
COPY-BOOKS. A Complete System of Modern German 
Handwriting, in Six Gradations. In post 4to. fine paper, price 


. each. The set of Six Books free by post for twenty-four 
postage-stamps. 
London : William Allan & Co. Stationers’ Hall-court, E.C. 





~ Just published, price 2s. 6d., with Illustrations, 


PALES and TRAITS of SPORTING LIFE. 
By HENRY CORBET. 
246, Strand; and all Booksellers. 
Just published, price 7s. 6d. 


HERM ROMANO-BRITANNICA, or 
Ancient Roman Baths found in Italy, Britain, France, &c.; 
with Notices of the Mosaics and Paintings which formed a part of 
their Decorations. By ROBERT WOLLASTON .D., Mem- 
ber of the Royal College of Physicians, London ; Member of the 
Archeological Institute, London 
_London: Robert H ardwicke, 192, Piccadilly. 








MASON’S ENGLISH GRAMMARS. 
5th Edition, price 28. 6d. cloth, 
NGLISH GRAMMAR, including the Prin- 
ciples of GRAMMATICAL AN ALYSIS. By C. P. MASON, 
B.A., Fellow of University College, London. 

*,* This Work is recommended by the University of Cambridge 
as a Text- book for Candidates preparing for the Local Examina- 
tions conducted by the University. 

By the same Author. 


FIRST STEPS in ENGLISH GRAMMAR, 


for Junior Classes. 9d. cloth. 
THE GRAMMATICAL ANALYSIS of 
SENTENCES. 1s. cloth. 


London: Ws attom & Maberly, Upper Gower-street, and Ivy-lane, 
Paternoster-row. 





Just published, in one thick volume, Bro. "with Illustrations, 
price 188, 


HISTORY OF THE HEREDITARY 
{ERIFFS OF GALLOWAY, 
With Quneingalle Anecdotes, Tra nditions, and Genealogical 
Notices of Old Families. 
By Sir ANDREW AGNEW, Bart. M.P. 

The above Work contains many Antiquarian Facts, Curious 
County Stories from Original Sources, and Interesting Particulars 
of the Early History of the Stewarts, Gordons, Agnews, Adairs, 
M‘Dowalls, Maxwells, Kennedies, Hay: s, and other Families. 
Edinburgh: Adam & Charles Black. London: Longman & Co. 





Now ready, Second Edition, greatly wing and revised, 
royal 8vo. cloth gilt, 2 


HE INDUSTRIAL RESOURCES of the 
three Northern Rivers—The TYNE, WEAR, and TEES 
beautifully and copiously illustrated with Maps, Sections, and 
Woodcuts. Edited by Sir W. G. ARMSTRONG, C.B., J. L. BELL 
Esq., JOHN TAY LOR, Esq., and Dr. RICH ARDSON. 
London : Longman & Co. Newcastle: A. Reid. 
NY 


R. ESKELL’S NEW WORK on the 
TEETH. Second Edition, corrected and revised, free for 
seven stamps. To be had of all Booksellers ; and of the ” Author, 
8, Grosv enor- -street, Bond- street, W. 
Just published, 


PEIZE POEMS receiving the 100 Guineas 


offered in the Advertisements, ‘HO! FOR A —— 
SPEARE,’ and awarded by Messrs. Webster, J. Stirling Co; 
Andrew Halliday, George Rose, and Thomas 8. Stuart. Ill at 
trated with Lithograph Portraits of Queen Elizabeth and the 
Queen of Beauty. Can be had gratis at all the best Drapers in the 
Kingdom, or forwarded, on receipt of stamped address to Day & 
Sons, Lithographers to the Queen, Publishers, Lincoln’s Inn- 
fields, London. 








GEORGE WATSON’S 
KP UCcATION VAL SERIES. 


First Book of Reading, 1/d. Fifth Book of Reading, 1s. 6d. 
Second Book of Reading, 3d. Sixth Book of Reading, 2s. 
Third Book of Reading, 6d. Rhetorical Reader, 28. 

Fourth Book of Reading, 1s. School Register, 6d. 
Mr. Watson will forward Specimen Copies of any of the above to 
Teachers post free on receipt of two-thirds of the published price. 
George Watson, 58, Ingram-street, Glasgow. 








J. Heywood, Manchester ; W. Kent & Co. London. 


= ——— en le 
Now ready, 8vo. 28. 6d. 
URCTIONAL DISEASES of WOMEy, 
‘ases Illustrative of a New Method of Treating them throug, 
the fi. -—t of the Nervous System, by means of Cold and Heat: 


Also, am Appendix, ee illustrative of a New Methoy 


EPILEPSY, INFANTILE CONVULSI0Ng 
PARALYSIS and DIABETES. ByJOHN CHAPMAN, ¥. 


London: Triibner & Co. 60, Paternoster-row. 





Carriage-free to all parts of the United Kingdom, 
HE SERMON ON THE MOUNT, 


gorgeously Illuminated in a series of 27 Plates, by W, and ¢, 
AUDSLEY. Elegantly bound. Published at 12. = 10. he 
and 81. 88. ; now reduced 68., 14s. 6d., and 31. 138, 6d, 
tailed Prospectus and Catalogues gratis and post-free. 
London: 8S. & T. Gilbert, 4, Copthall-buildin, 
Bank of England), E.C. > Gack te 


Carriage-free to all parts of the United Kingdom. 


OBERTS’S SKETCHES OF THE a 
LAND, SYRIA, IDUMEA, ARABIA, EG YPT, 

NUBIA, with "350 beautiful Plates, and Letter- -press by the Ret 
G. CROLY, LL.D., published at 71. 78., “w Feet — and 111, is; 
now reduced to 2l: i8s., 31. 108.; 4J., and . Detailed Pro. 
spectus and goa ge gratis and post- ky 

London & T. Gilbert, 4, Copthall-buildings (bac! 
Bank of Engiand), E.C. oe 


Ready, elegantly printed on toned paper, crown 8vo. cloth extra, 
over 500 pages, price 68. 
ECTURES on SOME SUBJECTS gf 
MODERN HISTORY and BIOGRAPHY: 
History of Spain in the Eighteenth Centu: 
Religious and Political Institutions of Spain. 
Reply to Mr. Buckle’s Civilization in Spain. 
Life, Writings, and Times of Chateaubriand. 
Secret Societies of Modern Times. 
Delivered at ~~ Cs —e University of — 1860 to 1864, 
3. ROBERTSON, Esq. 
Professor of Modern ilistor ; Translator of Se! ay 8 ‘ Philosophy 
of History,’ Moebler’s ‘ Symbolis: 
Dublin: William Bernard Kelly, 8, oa a London: 
. Burns & Lambert, Portman- street, a “square; and 
Simpkin, Marshall & Co. Stationers’ Hall-co 
HAVET’S FRENCH CONVERSATIONAL METHOD, 
Adopted in Schools and Colleges throughout the United Kingdom, 


AVET’S FRENCH STUDIES: Modem 
Conversations on the ae Topics of Life ; Colloquial 
Exercises, affording practice in French Composition ; 140 Extracts 
from Standard Writers; and an ample Dictionary of the Words 
and Idioms used in the Text. 400 post 8vo. pages, 58. 6d. 


AVET’S HOUSEHOLD FRENCH:, 


Practical Introduction, containing 280 Conversational 
Exercises in French and English alternately. 300 8vo. pages, 3s, 


AVET’S COMPLETE FRENCH CLASS. 
BOOK, or Grammar of French Grammars. New and mor 
Portable Edition. 500 crown 8vo. pages, reduced to 6s. 6d. 


AVET'’S LIVRE du MAITRE;; or, Key to 
“ae ‘omplete French Class-Book.’ With Notes and 











Hints. 
London: W. Allan & Co.; 
ulau & Co. ; Hachette & Co. 


E PAGE’S FRENCH COURSE, 


Simpkin & Co.; Longman & (0, 








“The sale of many thousands and the almost universal adoption 
of these clever little books by le Page sufficiently prove the 
public approbation of his le an of teaching French, which is in 
—- with the natural operation of a child learning its native 


LE * PAGE’ S L°ECHO de PARIS, being a 
Selection of F: ‘amiliar Phrases +4 a person would "hear daily if 
iving in France. 3s.6d. KEY, 


LE PAGE'S PETIT "LECTEUR des COL- 
LEGES; or, the French Reader for Beginners and Elder Classes. 
3s. 6d. 


LE PAGE’S GIFT of FLUENCY in 
FRENCH CONVERSATION. 23. 6d. 

LE PAGE'S PETIT CAUSEUR; or, First 
Chatterings in French. 1s. 6d. 

LE PAGE'S PETIT MUSEE de LITTE- 
RATURE FRANCAISE. Gems of French Literature in Prose 
and Verse. With’ Chronological and Critical Notices of the Emi- 


nent Writers in France, from the 14th Century to the 19th. Vol. I. 
Prose, 48. 6d. Vol. . Poetry, 48. 


London: Virtue Brothers & Co. 1, Amen-corner. 





ENGINEERING SCHOOL CLASS-BOOKS. 
In crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. bound, with 220 newly-engraved Diagrams, 


ue LID’ S ELEMENTS OF PLANE 
YMETRY, with EXPLANATORY APPENDIX, and 
SUPPLEMEN TARY PROPOSITIONS for Exercise. Adapted 
for the Use of Schools, or for Self-instruction. 
By W. D. COOLEY, A.B., 
Author of the * History of Maritime and Inland Discovery,’ 
* The Negroland of the Arabs,’ &c. 


Uniform with the ‘ Elements,’ price 3s. 6d. 


OOLEY’S GEOMETRICAL PROPO- 
SITIONS DEMONSTRATED; or,a Supplement to Evelid: 
being a KEY to the Exercises appended to the ‘ Elements,’ for t > 
use of Teachers and private Students. Upwards of 120 Propositions, 
deduced from the First Six Books of Euclid, are illustrated in! 
by new Diagrams. 

“ The propositions given as exercises in the valuable Appendix 
are demonstrated in the Key, which must, therefore, become ® 
very important volume in the eyes of the ambitious and inqui 
ing class of students.”— United Service Gazette. 

New Edition—Fcap. 8vo. price 1s. 6d. 


OOLEY’ S FIGURES of EUCLID; being the 


rams illustrating the ‘Elements,’ with the Enuncia- 





tions printed separately for Use in the Class-room. 
Whittaker & Co. Ave Maria-lane, London. 
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In 8vo. pp. 758, price 18s. cloth, or 20s. with gilt edges, 


— LINEN TRADE, Ancient and Modern. 
By ALEX. J. WARDEN, Merchant, Dundee. 


London: Longman, Green, and Co. Paternoster-row. 





Now ready, in 12mo. price 4s. 6d. cloth, 


HE ELEMENTS of LOGIC. By Tuomas 
SHEDDEN, M.A., of St. Peter’s College, Cambridge. 


London : Longman, Green, and Co. Paternoster-row. 


tT 





Just published, in 12mo. price 2s. 6d. cloth, 
N ENGLISH GRAMMAR specially in- 


tended for Classical Schoole and Private Students. By 
SWARD HIGGINSON, Author of a Prize Essay in ‘The 
ucator,” &c. 
. London: Longman, Green, and Co. Paternoster-row. 





JACKSON’S AUBREY’S WILTSHIRE. 
In 4to. pp. 512, with Portrait and 46 Plates, price 50s. cloth, 


ILTSHIRE, the Topographical Collections 

of JOHN AUBREY, F.R.S., a.p. 1659—1670, with Tllus- 

q Corrected and ites by the Rev. J. E. JACKSON 

FS. Rector of Leigh Delamere, Vicar of Norton, and 

“4 9 of Bristol. (Published by the Wiltshire Archwol. 
sod Nat. Hist. Soc. 1862.) 


London: Longmanand Co. Devizes: H. Bull. 





MR. YONGE’S SMALLER ENGLISH-GREEK LEXICON. 
May now be had, in square 12mo. price 88. 6d. cloth, 


NEW ENGLISH-GREEK LEXICON, 
abridged from the larger Work by C. D. YONGE. 


This smaller ‘English-Greek ; by the Attic writers. The words 
lexicon’ differs from the larger | found only in the poets are dis- 
inthe circumstance that while | tinguished* ; several additional 
the original work aimsat giving | phrases are given, chiefly from 
gery Greek word to be found in | the ino some 3, the Be 
the Authors of the classical age, 
this Abridgment, being meant | 
for less advanced scholars, con- 
fnes itself solely to words used | 





constructions | are specified ; and 
the quantity of each syllable is 
marked, as in a Grapvs, 


Mr. YONGE’S ENGLISH-GREEK LEXI. | 


OON, containing all the Greek Words used by Writers of good 
authority, New Edition, being the Fifth, in post 4to. price 21s. 


London: Longman, Green, and Co. Paternoster-row. 





MR. HUNTER’S WORKS ON BOOKKEEPING. 
Just published, in 12mo. price 1s. 6d. cloth, 
ROGRESSIVE EXERCISES in BOOK- 
KEEPING by DOUBLE ENTRY, including Account- 


States, Partnership eae anes Journal and Ledger, &c. 
By the Rev. J. HUNTER, 3 


BOOK-KEEPING by DOUBLE ENTRY, with Answers, | 
- m J Ruled Account-Book Paper, | 


4. 6d.; or without soapenti 1s. 
sorts, 1s, 6d. per Qui 


HUNTER’S SOLUTIONS of QUESTIONS | 


in ARITHMETIC and BOOK-KEEPING, used in the Civil | 
Service Examinations, le. 6d. 


London: Longman, Green, and Co. Paternoster-row. 








| conception of itas a whole. 


NEARLY OUT OF PRINT, 
[HE ART OF ILLUMINATING. By W. R. 
TYMMS and M. DIGBY WYATT. Pub 
= reduced to 308,, carriage-free. Detai anaes " AF 
wile fe erate. and post-free. After Oct. 1 the price for this book 


368. 
— ons & T. Gilbert, 4, C 5 
of Engin d), Eve. » 4, Copthall-buildings (back of the 


BOOKS FOR THE COUNTRY. 


<Q 


Each Work complete in 1 vol. price 5s. (any of which can be had 
separately), ceeantly oo yl and bound, and 


MILLAIS, HOLMAN HUNT, LEECH, BIRKET FOSTER, 
JOHN GILBERT, TENNIEL, &c. 


HURST & BLACKETT’S 
STANDARD LIBRARY 


Of CHEAP EDITIONS of POPULAR MODERN WORKS. 
Votumes now Reapy :— 
ee Slick’s Nature and Human, The Laird of Norlaw. 
ature. 


The Englishwoman in Italy. 
John Halifax, Gentleman. Nothing New. By the ‘Author 
The Crescent and the Cross. Halifax 


of ‘ John H. 
Nathalie. Life of Jeanne d’ ‘Albre 
The Valley of a ones Fires. 
Burke’s Romance of the Forum. 
Adéle. By Miss Kavanagh. 
Studies from _ Life. ‘ty ithe 
Author of ‘ John Halifax.’ 
Grandmother's Money. 
A Bock ——- Doctors. By J.C. 


No Chureh.. 

Mistress and Maid. By , the 
Author of ‘ John Halifax. 

Lost and Saved. By the en 
Mrs. Norton. 





ax. 
Leigh mo god 's Old Court Suburb. 
Margaret and her Bridesmaids. 
Sam nslick’s Old Judge. 

Darien. By E. V Warburton, 
Burke’s Family Romance. 


The NEW VOLUME contains 
LES MISERABLES. 


By VICTOR HUGO. 
AUTHORIZED ENGLISH FRANELA TION. 
Illustrated by M1. 
“‘ The merits of ‘ Les Misérables’ do am sonatas merely in the 


It_abounds page | after e, with 
details of unequalled beauty.”—Quarterly "Revie — 


HURST & BLACKETT, Publishers, 13, Great } Marlborough-st. 


COLBURN’S UNITED SERVICE 
MAGAZINE 


AND 











|NAVAL AND MILITARY JOURNAL 
HUNTER’S EXAMINATION-QUESTIONS | 


| 
| 


FOR SEPTEMBER CONTAINS :— 


Mr. Cobden on Government Manufacturing Establishments — 
Curiosities of Naval Literature—Mr. Sire and Louis Napoleon 

—On the permation of Troops for Battle—The Medical Depart- 
ment and Rela Rank—Experiments at Shoeburyness—Oswald 
Hastings—Fou J ‘Years on the Gold Coast—Foreign Summary— 
How I went on the Volunteer ae Amipeneicn of the Royal 
and Indian Artilleries—The New Zealand War—Naval Engagement 


HURST & BLACKETT, Publishers, 13, Great Marlborough-st. 


| at Mobile—Promotions and Appointments, “xe. 





THE LIBRARY COMPANY (Limited). 


The Directors of THE LIBRARY COMPANY (Limited) propose to extend 
tir Branch Depét system generally throughout the country, and are prepared to 
receive applications for Agencies from Booksellers and others in towns where the Com- 


pany is not at present represented, 
No. 25, Pall Mall, London, S.W. 


By order, HENRY FOWLER, Secretary. 





Now ready, FOURTH EDITION, feap. 8vo. pp. 340, printed by Whittingham, extra cloth, 5s. 


A JOURNAL OF 


SUMMER TIME IN 


THE COUNTRY. 


By the Rev. ROBERT ARIS WILLMOTT, 


Some time Incumbent of Bear Wood. 


With INTRODUCTORY 


MEMOIR by HIS SISTER. 


London: J. RussEtt SmitH, 36, Soho-square. 





EDUCATIONAL WORKS. 


Sixty-two pages, price 6d., or forwarded by post to any Lady or Gentleman engaged in tuition on receipt of one stamp, 


STANFORD’S CLASSIFIED CATALOGUE 


SCHOOL-BOOKS, ATLASES, MAPS, GLOBES, and SCHOOL STATIONERY. 


The Divisions embrace, irrespective of Publisher, all the most modern and improved Class-books for English 
es hy 





ing, Spelling, Grammar, and Compositio 


the Greek, Latin, French, German, and Italian Languages—Chemistry, Natural Philosophy, and every other branch of 


cation, 


Astronomy, History, Arithmetic, Algebra, Mathematics— 


EpwarD StanForD, London School Library, 6, Charing Cross, S.W. 





MR. SKEET 


HAS JUST PUBLISHED— 
FIFTY YEARS’ MUSICAL RECOL- 


LECTIONS. By HENRY PHILLIPS. 2 vols. 21s. 


“ Far superior to many works of the kind that could be named 
—as, for instance, the Recollectionsof Parke and Michael — % 


Athenew 
“There are innumerable anecdotes in oun volumes, well told 
and abounding 5 in humour.”’—Public Opin 
“In Mr. Phillips’s book the merits are > fat more considerable 
than those of the majority of works of a similar kind.”—S; 
he ex-baritone comes once more before his old friend, the 
English public, with a couple of volumes of friendly chat about 
lg career. A Pleasan ter book we have not come across for a long 
“A book which, if it affords as much amusement to = public 
as it has given to ourselves, cannot fail to be Sy — 


“* Fifty years’activecontact with the world, especially 
amid the varied excitement and change of a ‘theatri 
career, could scarce] uce materials for a book of anec- 
dote and memoir. ese reminiscences will interest many 5 who 
remember Mr. Phillips as a public celebrity. iam 

“Our author’s recollections form a v — history of the E Eng- 
lish school of music during the present century; it connects our 
own times with the past, and shows how the national taste deve- 
loped itself.” "Gloucestershire Chronicle. 


ROME UNDER PIUS IX. By 5S. W. 


FULLOM, Author of ‘The Life of Sir Howard Douglas,” 
&c. 1 vol. 10s. 6d. 

“An entertaining and agreeable volume on Rome as it exists 
under the rule of the present Pope—a volume comprising an 
account of the Eternal City itself, its people, manners, an 
religious observances, its public buildin BS, “antiquities, historica} 

and local traditions, legen 8, &c.”. 

“To artists in especial this work ¥ will be fe found n most yl 
server 


A STEAM TRIP to the TROPICS. 
By Dr. J. HAWKES. 1 vol. price 5s. 6d. 

“A pleasanter book of travel than oe -e more lively yet 
more clear of affectation—has not com ent for a lo 
time. There is hardly a e whieh does = éoskinit some obj 
weet we desire to see 





tten in a very > cena t style. Revi 
r. Hawkes’s Sketches are just what we want to know of a 
wall ‘tour in the Tropics.” —News of the World. 


ALICE HYTHE: a Novel. 


LIAM PLATT, Author of ‘ Betty = ef * Yorke 
House,’ ‘ Grace of Glenholme,’ &. 
“In ‘Alice Hythe’ Mr. Platt has written a decidedly clever 
story, worked out with considerable power and festilitg 


rdey Review. 
CHEAP EDITIONS. 


F. G. TRAFFORD’S NOVELS.—TOO 


MUCH ALONE, in crown 8vo. price 5s. cloth.—CITY and 
SU BU RB, in crown 8vo. price 6s. cloth. 


10, King William-street, Charing Cross. 
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on the p 


Remodelled and greatly Enlarged, with E i 
Decimal Coinage, 

NGRAM’S PRINCIPLES of ARITHMETIC 

and their Application to Business explained in a Popular 

Manner, and clearly py oa ty Simple ules and Numerous 

Examples. For the Use of LEXANDER TROT- 

aa of the Scottish ostitute 150 pages, 1s. bound.—K EY, 


*,* Each rule is followed by an example wypaght out at length, 
and +B, ee by agreat variety of practical questions appli- 
cable us 

Edinburgh: Oliver & Boyd. London: Simpkin, Marshall & Co. Co. 


YEW OPERA and FIELD GLASS, and “the 
RECONNOITRER GLASS, post free, 10s. 10d., which 
shows distinctly Windows and Doors of Houses 10 miles off, 

J voll Moons, &c.; for landscape, valuable for 30 miles, “‘ The 
rer ~ very 2 good.” — Marquis of Carmarthen. _ - * Most 


Reine. * Remarkably G 
“Quite as powerful as that for which A paid 5l. 5s. Sal jor 
‘antwich. t gives me complete 


Starkey, V Wrenburi Hall 
satisfaction, and fs wonderfully good. > Sir Digby Cayley. ~—_ 
never met an article so completely anewersns its maker's recom- 
mendation.” fa F. ea Fa meee of oe ey» | a “i 
companion to a 
of peiss is not severed ah at ioe of efficiency” »”— Field. The! Hythe 
Glass shows bullet-marks at 1,200 yards, 3ls. The above only 
~ i d direct from SALOM & CO., 98, Princes-street, Edin- 
urg 


DEANES (Monument), LONDON BRIDGE. 
Established a.p. 1700. 


FURNISH te HOUSE with the BEST ARTICLES: 
y are the cheapest in the end. 


I... Table Cutlery, in every variety of style 
and finish. 








DEANE’S—Electro-plated Spoons and Forks, best manufacture, 
strongly plated. 

DEANE’S—Dish Covers: and Hot-water Dishes. Prices of Tin 
Dish Covers in sets, 158., 3v8., 408. , 638., 788. 
DEANE’S— a er and Brass Goods, Kettles, Stew and Preserv- 

g Pans, Stockpots, 
DEANE'S—Moderator and and pote Oil Lamps, a large and hand- 
€ 9880! 
melt Bathe for every purpose. Bath-rooms 
ete. 


DEANE'’S—Fenders and Fire-irons, in all modern and approved 
patterns. 


DEANS—Deiseate in Iron and Brass, with Bedding of 
perior quality. 
DEANE'S-Tin and Japan Coots, Iron Ware, Kitchen Requi- 
ites, and Culinary Utensils. 
DEANE’S— rane Brushes, Mats, &c., well made, strong and 
serviceable. 


DEANE'S—Hortieultural | Tools, Lawn Mowers, Garden Rollers, 


DEANE’S—Gas Chandeliers, newty-estened ams in glass 
aud bronze, three-light glass, from 638. 
NEW ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE and PRICED FUR- 
NISHING LIST, Gratis AND POST FREE. 
DEANE & CO., THE MONUMENT, LONDON-BRIDGE. 
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‘MIT H, BECK & BECK’S 
NEW MERCURIAL MAXIMUM THERMOMETER. 

This Instrument cannot be put = of order, and registers the 

heat with the greatest accuracy. A Description sent free by post, 

or to be had on application at 31, C ORNHI LL, E.C 





COUNCIL MEDAL, 1851.—FIRST-CLASS MEDAL, 1855.— 
PRIZE MEDAL, 1862. 
The above Medals have been awarded to 


SMITH, BECK & BECK, 
wR who have amen ED from 6, Coleman-street, to 
, CORNHILL, E.C. a 
hey have o bee extensive Show-rooms, ens large 
aaa Saaoumante of ACHROMATIC MICROSCOPES 
and all classes of 
OPTICAL, Bt ICAL, and ote SCIENTIFIC 
STRUMENTS and APPARATUS 
PP coe sent on receipt of six postage -stamps. 
Planix FIRE OF FICE, LoMBARD- STREET 
and CHARING CROSS. 
Remission of one-half of the Duty on Stock, Machinery, 
Utensils, and Fixtures in Trade. 
Insurances effected now will secure the full benefit of the 


duced dut 
*eyune 25, 1864. GEO. W. LOVELL, Secretary. 


£1 000 in CASE of DEATH, or an Allow- 
? ance of 6l. per Week while laid-up by Injury 
caused by ACCIDENT OF ANY KIND, 
whether Walking, Riding, Driving, Hunting, Shooting, Fishing, 
orat Home, may be secured byan Annual Payment of 3/. to the 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE 
COMPANY, 64, CORNHILL, LONDON, E.C. 
More than 8,000 CLAIMS for COMPENSATION have been 
promptly and liberally paid. 
For particulars apply to the Clerks at any of the Railway Sta- 


tions, to the Local Agents, or at the Offices, me Regent-street, and 
64, Cornhill. WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 
Railway Passengers’ Assurance aan. 
Empowered by Special Act of Parliament, 1249, 
RGUS LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
39, THROGMORTON-STREET, BANK. 
Chairman—WILLIAM LEAP, Esq. 
Richard F. Arden, Esq. W. Ladler Leaf, Esq 
William H. Bodkin, Esq. Saffery Wm. Tolinesn; eq, 
Rev. Johu Congreve. Jeremiah Pilcher, Esq. 
Professor Hall, M.A. Lewis Pocock, Esq. 


Physician—Dr. Jeaffreson,2, Finsbury-square. 
Surgeon—W . Coulson, Esq. 2, Frederick’s-place, Old Jewry 
ADVANTAGES OF ASSURING WITH THIS COMPANY. 


The Premiums are on the lowest scale consistent with security. 

The Assured are protected by an ample subscribed capital— 
an assurance fund of 530,000l., invested on mortg . 
Goverument Sto ocks—and an income of °5,0001, a year. 


Whole Term. i 
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MUTU ‘AL BR AN CH. 

Assurers on the Bonus system are entitled to participate in 
nine-tenths, or 90 per cent. out « ae pr fits every five years. 

The profit assigned to each po ili can be added to the sum 
assured, applied in reduction of the y annua premium, or be re- 
ceived in cash, 

At the recent division a return of 20 per cent. in cash on the pre- 

miums paid was declared ; this will allow a reversionary increase, 
vary ing, according to age, from 6s to 2s per cent. on the premiums, 
or from 5 to 15 per cent. on the sum assured, 
- One half of the “ Whole Term” Premium may remain on credit 
for seven years, or one-third of the premium may remain for life 
asa debt upon the Policy at 5 per cent., or may be paid off at any 
time without notice. 

Claims paid one month after satisfactory proof of death, 

Loans upon approved security, 

No charge for Policy Stamps. 

Medical Attendants paid for their reports. 

Persons may, in time of peace, proceed to or reside in eae part 
of Europe or British North Americ a without extra charg 

No extra charge for the Militia, Volunteer Rifles, or ‘Artillery 
Corpson Home Service. 

The Medical Officers attend every day, at a quarter before Two 
o'clock. GEORGE CLARK, Actwary. 


ORTH BRITISH AND MERCANTILE 
INSURANCE COMPANY. 
Established 1809. 

FIRE and LIFE INSURANCE BUSINESS of every descrip- 
tion transacted at moderate rates. 

The Duty paid by this Company in 1563 amounted to 60,7721, 

The usual Commission allowed on Ship and Foreign Insurances. 

Insurers in this Company will receive the full benefit of the 
reduction in Duty. 


CAPITAL.. saaaenn £2,00 0,000 
ANNUAL INC OME 
ACCUMULATED FU ND 
LONDON—HEAD OFFICES, él, Shendaaene street, E.C. 
WEST-END OFFICE . 8, Waterloo-place, Pall Mall. 








RUPTURES.—BY ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 

Vy HITE’S MOC-MAIN LEVER TRUSS is 

allowed by upwards of 200 Medical Gentlemen to be the 
most effective invention in the ¢ tive tres atment ¢ f HERNIA. 
The use of a steel spring is : a soft bandage being worn 
round the body, the requisite z power is supplied by the 
MOUC-MAIN PAD and PATE NT ge E VER, fitting with so much 
ease and closeness that it cannot be detec ted, and may be worn 
during sleep. A descriptive Vircular may be had; the Truss (which 
cannot fail to fit) forwarded by post, on the circumference of the 
body, two inches below the hips, being sent. 
Price of a Single Truss, 168., 21s,, 268. 6d. and 31s. 6d.; 









postage, 1s, 


P.O.0. made payable to Joux. \ HITE, Post-oftice, Piccadilly. 
LASTIC STOCKINGS, KNEE-CAPS, &c. 


Price 48. 6d., 78. 6d., 108. and 168. each; postage, 6d, 
JOHN WHITE, Manufacturer, 228, PICCA DILLY, London. 


THE JOYS AND SORROWS OF A 


London: WriitramM ALLan & Co. Stationers’ Hall-court, E.C. 


Price 2s. 6d.; free by post for 30 stamps, 


SCHOOLMASTER, 


BY 


ONE OF THEMSELVES. 


N° 1922, Ave. 97, 
eS 





ELEMENTARY LOGIC FOR SCHOOLS. 


Designed as an Introduction to the STUDY of REASONING. 
By the Rev. JOHN LEECHMAN, M.A. LL.D. Glasg. Univ. 


It is at once simple and comprehensive. 


Immediately, Fourth Edition, small crown 8vo. price 3s. 6d. 


LO«@ ied 


In addition to the numerous Examples and Exercises in former Editions, 
Diagrams have been introduced, which represent the argument to the eye, as in Euclid. 
From Preface to Fourth Edition, 


London: Writ1aAm ALLAN & Co. Stationers’ Hall-court, E.C. 





CASSELL’S [ILLUSTRATED GOLDSMITH; 


Containing ‘ The Vicar of Wakefield,’ ‘The Deserted Village,’ ‘ The Traveller,’ ‘ The Haunch of Venison,’ * Retaliation; 
and Select Poems, ‘ She Stoops to Conquer,’ and ‘ The Good-natured Man.’ 


With Life of Goldsmith, by J. F. WALLER, LL.D. 


** Lavishly and artistically embellished with woodcuts of the first order of execution.”—Daily Telegraph. 


Now ready, the Complete Volume, price 7s. 6d. 


Embellished with One Hundred beautiful Engravings. 


CassELL, Petter & GALPiIn, Ludgate-hill, E.C. 
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Illustrated with a Portrait of the Author, after the original miniature ze Newton, and prefaced by a Memoir by the 


Rev. DERWENT COLERIDGE, M.A., late Principal of St. Mark’s College, Chelsea, 


* A few copies of this work are to be had on large tinted paper, in Roxburghe binding, price 24s. 


PRAED’S POETICAL WORKS. 


Just published, in Two thick Volumes, feap. 8vo. price 14s. cloth, 


THE POETICAL 


W. M. PRAED, M.P. 


London: Epwarp Moxon & Co. Dover-street. 
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THE LATEST NEW NOVELS. 


By the AUTHOR of ‘SIR VICTOR’S CHOICE,’ &c. 


DANGEROUS CONNEXIONS. 
THE 
THE NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF 


HENRY DUNBAR. 


This Novel has now reached the Fifth Edition. 


**We are inclined to think that this last Novel is not in any respect inferior to the same author’s previ 
while in method of treatment and in moral elevation it belongs to a higher style of art than sl 


nen 


NOW READY AT ALL LIBRARIES. 


BERTIE BRAY. 





In 3 vols, 





MAN 





SECRET, &c. 
FIFTH EDITION.—This day, at all Libraries, 


approached.” —Times, August 9, 1864. 


JOHN MaxweEtt & Co. Publishers, 122, Fleet-street. 





IN CHAINS. 


By the AUTHOR of ‘SACKVILLE CHASE,’ &c. 


‘LADY AUDLEY’S 
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CHRONOMETER, WATCH and 
K MAKER to HER MAJESTY, H.R.H. the Prince 
Wales, and H.I.M, the Emperor of Russia, 
the Great Clock for the Houses of Parliament. 
GoLp. 
Guineas. 
everWatches.. 5| Ladies’ or Gentlemen’s Gold 
superior..6to16| Lever Watches seas oe 
th very thick glass. .8 to 20 | Do. superior ...... 18 to 35 
Half Chronometers .. 25| Gold Half Chronometers .. 35 
Do. in Hunting Cases...... 40 
sold Geneva Watches from 7 Guineas upwards. 
Gold Gener ict Watches for the Blind. 


strong Silver L 
Do. do. 

Do. wi 
silver 


vo-day Marine Chronometers, 35 guineas. 
densigtion of Keyless Watches and Repeaters in Silver 
are ot in stock ; also a large assortment of Kepeaters, Centre 
Cases dependent Seconds, Double-stop Seconds, in Gold Cases, 
gad In) from 40 guineas upwards. 
Jegant Assortment of Fine Gold Waistcoat and Guard 
Ane Chains, from 3 to 25 guineas. _ 
jd and Silver Pocket Chronometers, Astronomical Regulators, 
ee Turret, Church and Bracket Clocks of every description. 
E Dent & Co., 61, Strand, W.C. (adjoining Coutts’s Bank); 
dat 34.and 35, Royal Exchange, E.C.; and also at the Turret 
Flock and Marine Compass Factory, Savoy-street, Strand. 


DARTRIDGE & COZENS, 
P MANUFACTURING STATIONERS, 
192, FLEET-STREET, corner of Chancery-lane. 
Carriage paid to the Country on Orders exceeding 208. 


e LARGEST and most varied Stock in the Kingdom of 
Note, Letter, and Feap. Papers, Envelopes, Account and MS. 
Books, Household Papers, &c, 

PARTRIDGE & COZENS’ celebrated GUINEA CASE of 
STATIONERY forwarded free to any Railway Station in Eng- 
jand, on receipt of Post-office Order. 

NO CHARGE for Plain Stamping Crest, Arms, or Address on 
Paper or Envelopes. Coloured Stamping (Relief) reduced to 1s. 

riu, Polished Steel Crest Dies engraved for 5s. Business or 
Address Dies from 38. 7 . 

SERMON PAPER, plain, 48. per ream; Ruled ditto, 4s. 6d. 
Animmense variety in all sizes and qualities aieere in stock. 

SCHOOL STATLONERY supplied on the most liberal terms. 
G00D COPY-BOOKS, all rulings, superfine cream paper, 40 pages, 
&. per dozen. 

a justrated Price List of Inkstands, Despatch Boxes, Stationery 
(sbinets, Postage Scales, Writing Cases, &c. post free. 

PARTRIDGE & COZENS, Wholesale Manufacturing Sta- 

tioners, 192, Fleet-street, E.C, Established 1841. 


HANDELIERS in BRONZE and ORMOLU 
for DINING-ROOM and LIBRARY, Candelabra, Mode- 
ntor Lamps, in Bronze, Ormolu, China and Glass. Statuettes 
in Parian, Vases, and other Urnaments, in a Show-room erected 
expressly for these articles. —-OSLER, 45, Oxford-street, W. 














Bie > PATENT SAFES— 
the most secure against Fire and Thieves. 

CHUBB'S PATENT DETECTOR LOCKS of all sizes, and 
for every purpose—Street-door Latches with small and neat 
Keys—Cash, Deed, Paper, and Writing Boxes, all fitted with the 
Detector Locks— Iron Doors for Strong Kooms. 

Illustrated Price-List, gratis and post free. 
CHUBB & SON, 57, St. Paul’s Churchyard, London ; 28, Lord- 


street, Liverpool ; 16, Market-street, Manchester; and Wolver- 
hampton. 


LKINGTON & CO. desire respectfully to call 
the attention of the Nobility and Gentry requiring PLATE 
to their Manufactures, which may be obtained in great variety, 
both in SILVER and ELECTRU-PLATE, from either of their 
Establishments :— 
LONDON—22, Regent-street, St. James’s, S. W. ; and 45, Moor- 
gate-street, E.C. 
DUBLIN—College Green. 
LIVERPOOL—Chureb-street. 
MANUFACTORY and SHOW ROOMS, Newhall-street, 
BIRMINGHAM, 
Estimates, Drawings and Prices sent free by post. 
Mepletiap ond Citing ns west. 


HE NATURAL WINES OF FRANCE.— 

- The lowest-priced CLARET in J. CAMPBELL’S exten- 
sive Stock of French Wines is the Vin de Bordeaux, at 208. per 
dozen, bottles and cases included; although at such a moderate 
price it will be found an excellent Wine, and greatly improved 
y being in bottle two or three years. J. CU. confidently recom- 
mends it to Claret drinkers. Note —The Clarets of thecelebrated 
1858 Vintage (bottled in March, 1861) are now in fine condition. 
Prices 368., 428, , 488. &c. per doz.— Remittances or Town references 
should be addressed JAMES CAMPBELL, 158, Regent-street. 





HEDGES & BUTLER oolicit attention to 
their pure ST.-J ULIEN CLARET, 





At 18s,, 208,, 248., 308. and 36s, per dozen; La Kose, 42s. ; Latour, 
548. ; Margaux, 60s., 728. ; Chateau Lafitte, 72s. ,848., 968. ; superior 
Beaujolais, 248. ; Macon, 30s., 368.; White Bordeaux, 248., 308. to 
728. ; Chablis, 308. , 368. to 54s.; Champagne, 368,, 428, , 488., 608. , 668, 
SUPERIOR GOLDEN SHERRY, at sts. per dozen, of soft 
_, and full flavour, highly recommended. 
Capital dinner Sherry .................. 248. and 30s. per doz. 
High-class Pale, Golden, and Brown 
Sherry ............ +. 428, 488, 548. 
Port from first-class shippers.. «. 308, 368, 428, 
Choice Old Port and“ Vintage” Wines.. 488. 60s. 728. 
Fine Old Pale Cognac Brandy ........ 608. and728. ,, 
Noyau, Maraschino, Curagoa, Cherry Brandy, and other foreign 
Liqueurs. Un receipt of a Post-oftice order or reference, any of 
the above will be forwarded immediately by 
HEDGES & BUTLER, 155, REGENT-STREET, London, W., 
and 30, King’s-road, Brighton. Originally established a.p. 1667. 





SLER’S GLASS CHAND#ELIERS, 
Wall Lights and Lustres, Table Glass, &. 
Glass Dinner Services for 12 persons, from 71. 158, 
Glass Dessert —_,, ” ” 2 
All Articles marked in plain figures. 
Qmamental Glass, English and Foreign, suitable for Presents. 
Mess, Export, and Furnishing Orders promptly executed. 
LONDON—SHOW-ROOMS, 45, OXFORD-STREET, W. 
BIRMINGHAM—MANUFACTORY and SHOW-ROOMS, 
Broad-street. Established 1807. 


gral NED GLASS WINDOWS 
for CHURCHES and DWELLINGS, 
Heaton, Butter & Bayne, 
NEW KING-STREET, COVENT-GARDEN, W.C., 
Removed from Cardington-street, Hampstead-road. 
Specimens at the Exhibition of Stained Glass Windows, South 
Kensington Museum. 
OWARD & SONS’ DINING TABLES, 
made by Steam Power, with wood and metal frames, re- 
quiring no screw.— Warehouse: 
Oxford-street. Illustrated Catalogues on application. 





FEY'S HOM@OPATHIC COCOA. 
FRY’S ROCK COCOA. 
FRY’S ICELAND MUSS COCOA, 
FRY’S PEARL COCOA, 
FRY’S SULUBLE CHOCOLATE, 
J, . Fry & Sons are the only English Manufacturers of Cocoa 
who obtained the Prize Medal, 1862. 
URE PICKLES, SAUCES, JAMS, &c. and 
Table Delicacies of the highest quality, pure and wholesome. 
See Lancet and Dr. Hassa.u’s Report. 
CROSSE & BLACKWELL, Purveyors to the Queen, 
SOHO-SQUARE, LONDON. 
May be obtained from all Grocers and Oilmen. 





UTTA- PERCHA MILL- BANDS. — The 
Gutta-Percha Company beg $e state that the increasing 
demand for the Gutta-Percha ping for Driving- bands, 
Lathe-straps, &c. fully justifies the strong recommendations they 
have everywhere received. Their durability and strength, perma- 
hent contractability and uniformity of substance; their non-sus- 
Ceptibility of injury from contact with oils, grease, acids, alkalies, 
orwater; and the facility with which the only joint required can 
be made in bands of from 200 to 300 feet long, render them superior 
to leather for almost all working purposes, and decidedly more 
fconomical. Every variety of Gutta-Percha Articles, such as 
Soles, Pump-buckets, Fire-buckets, Bosses, Union-joints, 
sks, Bottles, Bowls, Toilet-trays, Curtain-rings, Galvanic Bat- 
teries, Talbotype Trays, &c., manufactured by the Gutta-Percha 
Company, and sold by their Wholesale Dealers in town and 
ry. 





THE GUTTA-PERCHA COMPANY, PATENTEES, 
18, WHARF-ROAD, CITY-ROAD, LONDON. 


INNEFORD’s PURE FLUID MAGNESIA 
i has been, during twenty-five years, emphatically sanctioned 
y the Medical Profession and universally accepted by the Public, 
asthe Best Remedy for acidity of the stomach, heartburn, head- 
ache, gout, and indigestion, and as a mild aperient for delicate 
Constitutions, more especially for Ladies and Children. It is pre- 
red, in a state of perfect purity and of uniform strength, by 
INNEFORD & CO., 172, NEW. BOND-STREET, London, and 
fold by all respectable Chemists throughout the World, 


26 and 27, BERNERS-STREET, | 





AYLOR BROTHERS’ GENUINE 
MUs?TARn 
Dr. Hassatt, having subjected this Musta.a +, 9 rigorous 
microscopical examination and chemical analysis, reports u--+ it 
contaius the three essential properties of good Mustard, viz.:— 
PURITY, PUNGENCY and DELICATE FLAVOUR. 
See that each Package bears their Trade Mark, the “ Prize Ox,” 
and Dr. Hassall’s Report. 
Sold by all Grocers, &c., throughout the Kingdom. 
TAYLOR BROTHERS, Brick-lane and Wentworth-street, 
London, N.E. 


GAUCE—LEA & PERRINS’ 
This 





WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE. 
ee di t, p i by C 
“THE ONLY GOOD SAUCE,” 
Is prepared solely by LEA & PERRINS. 
The Public are respectfully cautioned against worthless imita- 


tions, and should see that Lea & Perrins’ Names are on Wrapper, 
Label, Bottle and Stopper. 
ASK FOR LEA & PERRINS’ SAUCE, 
*x* Sold Wholesale and for Export, by the Proprietors, Wor- 
cester; Messrs. CROSSE & BLACKWELL, Messrs. BARCLAY 
& SUNS, London, &c.; and by Grocers and Vilmen universally. 


del 





HOCOLAT-MENIER, (Manufactured only in 
France,) the best Aliment for Breakfast known since 1825, 
ANNUAL CONSUMPTION EXCEEDS 4,000,000 lb, 

Unadulterated, Pure, and highly Nutritious. 
Wholesale—M. MENIER, Paris, and 23, Henrietta-street, 
Covent-garden, W.C. 
Retail—BATTY & CO. 15 and 16, Finsbury-pavement, E.C. 
and all respectable Houses. 





PRIZE MEDAL AWARDED, 


LLEN’S PATENT PORTMANTEAUS 
and TRAVELLING BAGS, with SQUARE OPENINGS; 
Ladies’ Wardrobe Trunks, Dressing Bags, with Silver Fittings ; 
Despatch Boxes, Writing and Dressing Cases, and 500 other arti- 
cles for Home or Continental Travelling. —LLLUSTRATED 
CATALOGUE, post free.—J. W. ALLEN, Manufacturer and 
Patentee, 37, WEST STRAND, London, W.C. 
Also, Allen’s Barrack, Furniture. Catalogue of Officer’s Bed- 
steads, Wasbhand Stand. Canteens, &c. post free. 





STARCH MANUFACTURERS 
TO H.R.H. THE PRINCESS OF WALES, 


LENFIELD PATENT STARCH, 
USED IN THE ROYAL LAUNDRY, 
AND AWARDED THE PRIZE MEDAL, 1862. 
Sold by all Grocers, Chandlers, &c. &c. 


THE SMEE’S SPRING MATTRESS, 
TUCKER'S PATENT, 
Or “SOMMIER TUCKER,” price from 253., 

Received the onty Prize Medal or Honourable Mention given 
to BEDDING ofany description at the International Exhibition 
1862.—The Jury of Class 30, in their Report, page 6, No. 2905, am 
page 11, No. 2014, say :— 

“The Sommier Tucker is perfectly solid, very healthy, and 
moderate in price.” 
—‘a combination as simple as it is ingenious.” 
—*a bed as healthy as it is comfortable.” 

To be obtained of most respectable Upholsterers and Betding 
Warehousemen, or Wholesale of the Manufacturers, WM. SM. 
& SONS, Finsbury, London, E.C, 








NAPSACK.—The Parent Yoxr.—Light, 

r FO ee eye arexpensise. To be ond of the el 
an olesale of 5. W. § ES +O. , 66 and 67, Cornhill, 

3 and 4, Bishopsgate-street Within, E.C. ‘ ae ti 


i\' R, LAWRENCE VANDERPANT, Dentist, 

replaces LOST TEETH by a system that insures a per- 
fect restoration of nature, causing no pain or inconvenience, at 
a cost of one-third the usual charge. At home from 11 till 4. 


52, MADDOX-STREET, Bond-street, W. 


N R. HOWARD, SURGEON-DENTIST, 52, 
FLEET-STREET, has introduced an ENTIRELY NEW 
DESCRIPTION of ARTIFICIAL TEETH, fixed without 
springs, wires, or ligatures. They so perfectly resemble the natu- 
ral teeth as not to be distinguished from the originals by the 
closest observer ; they will never change colour or decay, and will 
e found superior to any teeth ever before used. This method does 
not require the extraction of roots, or any painful operation, and 
will support and preserve teeth that are loose, and is guaranteed 
to restore articulation and mastication. Decayed teeth stopped 
and rendered sound and useful in mastication. —52, Fleet-street. 


YSPEPSIA.—MORSON’S PEPSINE 
WINE is a perfectly palatable form for 
this popular remedy for weak digestion, Cee 
Manufactured by T. Morson & Son,19 and 46, South " 
Russell-square, W.C. Iu bottles at 38,, 58. and ow pees — 














TONIO BITTERS. 
ATERS’ QUININE WINE, 


the most palatable and wholesome Bitter in existence; 
AN EFFICIENT TONIC, 
An unequalled stomachic, and a gentle stimulant. 
Sold by Grocers, Italian Warehousemen, and others, at 308. a doz. 
Manufactured by ROBERT WATERS, 
2, MARTIN’S-LANE, CANNON-STREET, LONDON, 
Wholesale Agents, E. Lewis & Co. Worcester. 





A CORDIAL MEDICINE, 
A Tonic and a Restorative. 


R. LANG’S ESSENTIAL SPIRIT of 

MELISSUS. To be had of Wholesale Medicine Venders, 

and all respectable Chemists, &c. throughout the Country, in 
wu 


Bottles at 2s. 9d. each, Full directions for use on wrappers in- 
closing the Bottles. 


OLUMBIAN HAIR DYE—UNWIN & 
ALBERT, 24, PICCADILLY—changes grey hair to a per- 
manent natural brown or black. Application most easy: its 
extraordinary power upon the hair so effective and instantaneous 
bw ax: ! hair is coloured the moment it is touched.—Cases at 
8. “9 


10s. 6d. and 218. ; sample Case, 28. 6d., by post 40 stamps. 





N ETCALFE, BINGLEY & CO.’S New Pat- 
I tern TOOTH BRUSHES, and Penetrating unbleached Hair 
Brushes, Improved Flesh a»4 Cloth Brushes, and genuine Smyrna 


Puan -= very dceoription OF Diur, Cam) » - : 
The Tooth Brushes search between the divisionsut ac herfume 


hairs never come loose. Metcalfe’s celebrated ‘Alkaline ‘Too f 
Powder, 28. per box.—Address 1308 and 131, OXFORD-STREET. 


OCKLE’S ANTIBILIOUS and FAMILY 
APERIENT PILLS.—These Pills are composed of the 
mildest Vegetable Aperients, with the pure extracts of the flowers 
of the Camomile, and combining aromatic and tonic properties, 
will be found the best remedy for Indigestion, Bilious Attacks, 
Sick Headache, Acidity or Heartburn, Flatulency, Spasms, &c, 
—Prepared only by JAMES COCKLE, 18, New Ormond-street : 
to be had of all Medicine Venders, in Boxes, at 1s.14d. and 2s. 9d. 








LDRIDGE’S BALM of COLUMBIA is the 
most certain remedy for restoring and strengthening the 
Hair. By it Whiskers and Moustaches are produced and beau- 
tified. Ladies will find it especially valuable, as the most delicate 
Head-dress or Bonnet can worn without fear of soiling. For 
Children it is invaluable. Price 38. 6d., 68., and lls.—C. & A. 
OLDRIDGE, 22, Wellington-street, Strand. 


( ‘OUT or RHEUMATISM is quickly relieved 

and cured in a few Gays Ld that_celebrated Medicine, 
BLAIR’S GOUT and RHEUMATIC PILLS. Obtained through 
any Chemist, at 1s. 1sd. and 2s. 9d. per box. 


A LV EO PP BD & 4 
TENDER FEET. 

A sure Remedy is ANGUS SLEIGH’S “SALVEO PEDES.” 
Sold by Chemists, Patent Medicine Venders, and Perfume 
in half-bottles, 1s. 6/.; and bottles, 28. 6d. each ; wholesale o: 

A. Sleigh, 13, Little Britain, E.C. 


it CASES of NERVOUSNESS, PARR’S 
LIFE PILLS will be found an agreeable and perfect remedy. 
—May be had of any Chemist. 


9280 AGENTS—Chemists, Confectioners, or 
Bovksellers—sELL HORNIMAN’S PURE TEA, in 

Packets. It is choice and strong, moderate in price, and whole- 

some. These advantages secure for this Tea general preference. 


TJICHY AND LITHIA WATERS. 
Established Remedies for Gout, Dyspepsia, Acidity, &. 
THESE WATERS, as now peepee at the M ALVERN 
SPRINGS, are VERY SUPERIOR to those ordinarily sold. 
Six Dozen Hampers carriage free, on application to 


Messrs. BURROW, MAtvern. 
EVERY ONE HAS MARKED the unplea- 
san 


t, dirty appearance of a Guass Eye, which can always 
be detected by the disagreeable expression on the physiognomy. 
But it is now known that M. BOISSONNEAU, Senior, Oculist 
to the French Army and Hospitals, No. 11, Rue de Monceau, 
Paris, has invented a little chef-d’euvre in Examet, which com- 
bines the attributes of lightness, solidity and comfort with the 
expressive motion of visual ee The injured Eye requires no 
previous operation; the new invention can. be inserted without 
disturbing the patient ; children even bear it without a murmut. 

issonneau will be in London (Symond’s Hotel, Brook- 
16th September. 
with him by correspon- 
e Eye required, and & 
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JAMES L DENMAN, 


11, ABCHURCH-LANE CORNER, KING WILLIAM-STREET, E.C., 
and 20, PICCADILLY, W., LONDON, 
DIRECTS ATTENTION TO THE NATURAL, FULL-BODIED, AND UNBRANDIED 


SANTORIN.* 


SANTORIN, a dry red wine, with Port-wine 
flavour oe oe ee ee oe 
THERA, a white wine, full of body, Madeira 
character ° ee os oe es 
CORINTHE, a very stout full-bodied wine, 
possessing a Champagne flavour se ‘x 
CALLISTE, a very superior stout white wine 
ST. ELIE (or, “ Wine of Night”) a delicious 


light dry wine, with Amontillado flavour and 
character ; incomparable at the price ee 


AMBROSIA (or, “Wine of Bacchus”), a mos 
luscious white wine of high character and flavour 


LACHRYMA CHRISTI, a luscious red win 


adapted for Communion use .. 


VISANTO, an exceedingly sweet 


white wine; delicious for dessert 


and fine 








GREEK 


Octave,14 Qr. Casks, 28 

— — _ovoacre Cong 

Per doz. =. s. er 
20s. 614 13 4 

20s... 614...13 4 

24s... 716...15 4 

24s...716...15 4 

{ 24s. .« 2 Ae. 2D @ 
gor... 9 § ... 18 §& 

(32s. ... 10 14 ... 2019 
30s. ... 919 ... 1912 

42s...14 5...28 2 

48s. ... 16 § ...32 §& 


WINES. 
ATHENS, 
resembling Claret. with the bouquet of Burgundy 


MONT HYMET, White, a light pure dinner 


wine, approaching Chablis in character, without 


acidity oe oe oe ee. 
CYPRUS. 
From the Commandery se ies om 
SYRA. 


COMO, a red wine, resembling full-bodied and 
rich Port; an excellent wine .. Pry ee 
SMYRNA. 
BOUTZA, a full-bodied dry red wine ao 
SEVDIKOI, ditto, ditto, but slightly 


bitter (from myrrh-leaves being pressed with the 





grapes), and highly valued for its tonic properties 


WINES OF GREECE AND HUNGARY. 


MONT HYMET, Red, a full-bodied dry wine, . > £ 
Wi ss 


16s. 


= 





















Octave, 14 
galls. equal 
0 7 doz. 


Qr. Casks, 
Balle eqn 
told 


5 & 
6 ... 101) 


- 5 6... 1019 


60s. ... 20 6... 40 5 
28s. ... 9 5 ...18 § 
24s. ... 716 ... 15 4 
24s. ... 716 ...15 4 


Any of the above in Pints, 4s. per Two Dozen extra. 


* “Santorin is the only place and island in Greece which prepares Wine saleable in foreign countries ; but this cannot be ascribed so much to the superior quality of the grape as to the manner in 


which the wine is prepared by the French Company who manage it. The wines of Santorin will keep good year after year. They are sent to Turkey and Russia. 
I have visited a great wine-cellar, excavated within the mountai 


best markets. 


r Odessa, on the Black Sea, is one of their 
n, and have there tasted sixteen or eighteen different sorts of wine, all prepared from the grapes of Santorin. I 


was m 


arkets. ra ete Sf Ey: toh i ’ ; ost 
pleased with the ‘ Wine of Bacchus,’ very like that of Naxos, with the taste of nectar and colour of liquid aoe So also the * Wine of Night ’ (the St. Elie], which is colourless, and has obtained that name 


rom the fact of the vintage taking place during the night, and from the grapes being hidden under the 


coloured by it. 





eaves of the vine, and not exposed to the influence of the sun, by which means the wine is not 
It has an acid and agreeable flavour, like Rhine wine, only milder.”—Greece and the Greeks, by Miss Bremer, vol. ii. p. 1, translated by Mary Howitt, 1863. 


,, ° 0 » , 

PORTUGAL WINES. pul equal Fails eta SPANISH WINES. galls ual Maile 
07 doz. 0 0%. 07 doz. 

Per doz. &. z 8 Per doz. - * £2 8 
PORT, CATALONIAN g-. 316 ... 1018 |SHERRY, ARRAGONESE ..._ ... 18. ... 5 16 ... 1018 
RED LISBON --- ue ad ee asa: OO ace ee Ditto EXCELLENT Zu... T 4... 
CBNUINE ALTO-DOURO, stout and useful 24s.... 716...15 4 Ditto CADIZ 24s. 716 ...15 4 
a ae. ow ee a 30s... 919... 19 12 
Ditto, soft, matured, with character... 34s. ... 11 12 ... 22 16 Ditto ... ow. ... 11 12 ... BE 
Ditto, rich, with great body ae... is 2 ... Zo Oo Ditto ... 38s. ... 1218 ... 95 § 





HUNGARIAN WINES. 


WHITE WINES. 
Admirably adapted for Dinner, being light, pure, dry, and free from acidity, combined 
with the full, high aroma of the Rhine Wines. 


CHABLIS as 
VILLANY MUSCAT 
BADASCONYER ‘ce 
PESTHER STEINBRUCH 
SOMALEUR AUSLESE .... 
DIOSZEGER BAKATOR ai 
Ditto Ditto AUSLESE 
HUNGARIAN HOCK ... ee 
RUSZTE (rich) ... aoe 
SZAMORODNY (dry Tokay) 


Any of the above in Pints, 4s. per Two Dozen extra. 


._,' Not long ago I read Dr. Kletzins 
virtue, to be attributed to the phospho: 
Bordeaux wines. 


EPERNAY CHAMPAGNE 
we Superior 
CHATEAU D’AY ses ee 

“= finest 1857 (extra quality) 
MOET’S ... a as ona 
FLEUR DE SILLERY 
CREME DE BOUZY 


Per doz. 
24s. 
24s. 
26s. 
28s. 
30s. 
32s. 
30s. 
40s. 
42s. 





RED WINES. 


Possessing all the characteristics of the finer sorts of French Claret, and containing 
great body without acidity. 


SZEKSZARD 

VISONTAERE _... cen une 
ADLERBERGER OFNER, recommended 
MENES, exceedingly stout and full-bodied 
ERLAURE, high-flavoured ditto 


Any of the above in Pints, 4s. per Two Dozen extra. 


SWEET WINES. 


MENESER AUSBRUCH 
TOKAY ditto 


Ditto ditto (Die Krone) en 





FRENCH 


Per doz. | 


30s. 
36s. 
53s. 
72s. 
65s. 
54s. 
72s. 


WINES. 


VIN ORDINATRE, 
ST. EMILION ... 
ST. ESTEPHE 

ST. JULIEN 


MEDOC ... 


42s. ) Tokay bottles 
72s. containing 
96s. 5 gills, 


“ Munich, 18th April, 1861. 


sky's analytical article, and my belief is that the Hungarian wines, whose generous qualities I fully appreciate, have over other wines a peculiar restorative 
ric acid which they contain. Ina dietetical point of view, it must be taken into consideration that the ~———s wines are generally yioher in 
igne “J. S. 


alcohol than the 
EBIG, M. Pr.” 


The above in Pints, 4s. per two dozen extra. 


For other growths, see Priced List. 





TERMS CASH. COUNTRY ORDERS MUST CONTAIN A REMITTANCE. 


Bottles and Cases to be returned or paid for. 
Cross Cheques, ‘ Bank of London.” Post-ofice Orders payable at General Post-office. 





Printed by James Houmes, 0 
by JouN Francis, 20, 
John Kobertson, Dublin.—Saturday, August 27, 1864. 





WINE REPORT AND DETAILED PRICED LIST OF ALL OTHER WINES POST FREE. 





Editorial Communications should be addressed to “‘ The Editor”—Advertisements and Business Letters to “‘ The Publisher”—at the Office, 20, Wellington-street, Strand, London, W.C. 
f No. 4, New Ormond-street, in the county of Middlesex, at his office, 4, Took’s-court, Chancery-lane, in the parish of St. 


Felli in sai i Andrew, in said county; and published 
Wellington-street, in said county, Publisher, at 20, Wellington-street aforesaid. Agents: for ScoTLanD, Messrs, i 


Bell & Bradfute, Edinburgh ;—for IneLanp, Mt 
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